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ENTHRALLED. 





BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Like huge waves, petrified, against the sky, 
The solemn hills are heaved; by shadow 
kissed, 
Or softly touched by delicate light they lie 
Melting in sapphire and in amethyst. 


The thronging mountains, crowding all the 
scene, 
Are like the long swell of an angry sea, 
Tremendous surging tumult that has been 
Smitten to awful silence suddenly. 


The nearer slopes with autumn glory blaze, 
Garnet and ruby, topaz, amber, gold ; 
Up through the quiet air the thin smoke strays 
From many a lonely homestead, brown and 
old. 


The scattered cattle graze in pastures bare, 
The brooks sing unconcerned beside the way, 
Belated crickets chirp, while still and fair 
Dies into sunset peace the golden day. 


And toward the valley, where thé little town 
Beckons with twinkling lights, that gleam 
below 
Like bright and friendly eyes, we loiter down 
And find our shelter and our fireside glow. 


But while the gay hours pass with laugh and 


jest, 

And all is radiant warmth and joy once 
more, 

My captured thought must wander out in 
quest 


Of that vast mountain picture, o’er and o’er, 


_ Where underneath the black and star-sown 


arch 
Earth’s ancient trouble speaks eternally ; 
And I must watch those mighty outlines march 
In silence, motionless, with none to see, 


While from the north the night-wind sighing 
sweeps, 
And, sharp against the crystal sky relieved, 
The tumult of forgotten ages sleeps 
Where like huge waves the solemn hills are 
heaved. 
ISLE OF SHOALS, May, 1876. 





MOODY AND SANKEY AT HOME. 





BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 





THURSDAY EVENING, June 1st, and rain- 
ing hard. It is not a very attractive 
night for the formal opening of Moody’s 
church, over on the North Side, at the cor- 
ner of Chicago Avenue and La Salle Street. 
But there have been great calculations on 
the subject, a large number of tickets have 
been issued, and it will require more than 
ordinarily bad weather to keep the people 
away. 

One enters the church by a tower-like cor- 
ner, with a winding irdén stair, amid lightning 
and thunder and rain. There is a business 
meeting down below, and a rumoris in the air 
that some $15,000 remain unpaid, and that no 
dedication will take place until the debt is 
lifted. It is certainly a very cheap building 
for its size and strength. It has not the ap- 
pearance of a church; but rather of some 
large hall, of a rather sedate character. Its 
frescoing is decidedly peculiar, being down- 
right Egyptian. Along the gallery front 
there is great use made of the lotos flower, 
and the papyrus and lotos, in all shades of 


blue and red and several other colors, adorn 
the ceilings. 

Notwithstanding the curious effect that is 
thus produced, and notwithstanding the 
deep blue of the gallery ceilings and the yel. 
low-brown of the lower walls, one really 
grows accustomed to it before long and has 
a strange sense upon him of a unique and 
not exactly unpleasant effect. 1 am told 
that in day-time the central skylight, with 
the rose window back of the platform on 
the west side of the house, and with the 
other large windows in the three remaining 
walls, make it a very light and cheerful 
place. The center of the house, within the 
sweep of the gallery, is seated with plain 
wooden chairs, which are entirely separate 
from each other. On the contrary, the rest 
of the auditorium has permanent service- 
able seats—neither pews nor benches— 
which rise one behind the other to the rear. 
The capacity is about 2,500 and the cost of 
the whole building, with the ground, was 
nearly $89,000. The lot (110x130) was 
itself valued at one-fourth of this amount; 
so the structure—‘‘ built mainly with the 
hymn-book money,” as Mr. Moody says—is 
by no means expensive. 

There is a compactness to this room 
which shows the idea of its projectors. Its 
platform has raised seats for a choir, a plain 
desk for the speaker, and space for a cab- 
inet organ at his right. Doors of exit are 
at either side. There are two strange con- 
trivances—said to be the tops of ventilating 
shafts, protected by wire nettipg—over at 
the back of the platform. 

And here is Moody—squarer-shouldered 
and heavier than of yore, but with the same 
hearty tones, the same superiority of 
thought to language, the same genial ear- 
nestness which his friends remember in 
him. He is truly at home and happy—a 
prophet in his own country, not without 
honor. And Sankey is also happy, sick 
man though he is to-night. And, in spite 
of the rain, the audience is large and num- 
bers many whom Farwell Hall knows well, 
but whom it would be invidious to name. 
It is such a welcome home as should make 
a man genuinely glad. 

Mr. Moody is in his element. He is in 
his own church, among his own friends, 
some of whom have known him through 
his most trying times, when he was in 
God’s furnace, being fashioned. ; 

His words are prefaced by Mr. Sankey’s 
singing of the beautiful hymn ‘‘ What shall 
the harvest be?” and then comes a perfect 
tide of reminiscence. How he and Mr. 
Topliff (I wonder where he is to-night. 
I’ve been looking all over the house for 
him) went over on the North Side to 
search for some Christian work. How at 
last he found a mission school, a block west 
of this very place, with twelve teachers and 
sixteen scholars. How he was told he 
might have a class if he gathered one up. 
How he gathered up eighteen and brought 
them in, and how he went to work for Christ. 
And then follows the story of growth: of 
the North Market Hall; and the corner 
saloon; and finally the Illinois-street build- 
ing, which was destroyed in the great fire. 
He tells with unaffected simplicity how God 
pushed him on and on from one piece of 
work to a larger ‘one; and finally pushed 
him ‘to’ a decision between business and a 
religious service of entire consecration to 
the Master. And, with almost a comical 
pathos, he says: ‘‘I didn’t know what I was. 
I wasn’t a preacher, for I couldn’t preach. 


i 
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I wasn’t even a missionary. There wasn’t 
a church in Chicago would have had me at 
any price.” 

So it went on, and the [linois-street 
church was organized; and it had to exist, 
because there was no help for it, and the 
people ‘‘would stay where they had been 
blessed. You couldn’t drive them away.” 
Thus the fine scheme of merely Sunday. 
school work was overthrown, and the 
church—‘‘ Moody’s church” as we all call 
it—was a fixed fact. 

He went to England the first time (1872) 
“to study.” And about this point he 
launches out into a dissertation on lay 
evangelization, which it would do you good 
to hear. It is most respectful to all learn- 
ing and most sympathetic with all organ- 
ized bodies of Christians; but it is unmis- 
takable as a plea for unsectarian work at 
the centers of great cities. He shows the 
duty to be a benefit to most churches, in 
that layman ‘‘don’t cost anything.” ‘“‘A 
layman oughtn’t to get anything for preach- 
ing,” he adds, parenthetically. 

And thus he rushes on, with the storm 
beating on the glass and the intermittent 
flashing of the lightning playing through 
the great round window behind him. And 
ever and anon there comes a peal of thun- 
der and the sound of a mighty wind. It is 
a fit accompaniment to the story—it is a 
storm which beats outside and beyond him, 
as other storms now beat, while he is 
calm at the center with the Lord of all 
elements. : 

Finally, he emphasizes all he has said by 
declaring that if a man says he can’t talk 
more than five minutes, he must “try and 
talk that long anyhow.” Then he will ‘‘ be 
able to speak ten minutes, and by and by 
longer yet.” As for himself, it used tobe a 
great deal of trouble to him to talk even 
five minutes; but now he don’t know when 
to stop. ‘‘ And that’s the trouble with me 
to-night,” he adds, bringing his pleasant 
discourse to an abrupt conclusion. 

Then there is handshaking, when all is 
over and Mr. Sankey, in his well-remem- 
bered way, has sung the ‘“‘Ninety and 
Nine.” The two evangelists are bending 
from the platform, one on each side of the 
desk, just as if we had presidential candi- 
dates before us. It is like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s poem. And every now and then 
some dear old-time hand is caught, with a 
cry from Moody: “‘ Why, Walker! is this 
you?” or ‘‘ Well, Willie Cook!” in Sankey’s 
peculiar, cordial accent. There is unmiti- 
gated heartiness in all this—the outburst 
of a religion which means handgrasp and 
heartgrasp and which shows the force of 
the right affection. 

To-day at noon Farwell Hall has been 
full to the brim. Mr. Sankey is sick, from 
overwork; but Professor Bliss is to take his 
place to-morrow. Mr. Moody, in a vivid 
series of comments on the fifth of Luke, 
strikes at the difficulties in our Chicago 
church-work with such directness and 
force that he evidently does not intend to 
draw the bow ata venture or to fight as 
one that beateth the air. To-morrow 
(Saturday) it will be the day of the Sunday- 
school lesson. The Chicago-avenue church 
received $12,500 and over last evening. 
The other $7,000 may come before Sunday, 
and it will then be dedicated. 

At all events, this flying visit (for it can 
hardly be more than that) will leave its 
mark. God send that it leaves the mark 
that it should. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Most people, I fancy, have felt a personal 
sympathy with Mr. Blaine concerning his 
private letters. There is, probably, not a 
man or woman in the world who would be 
willing to see his or her personal letters, no 
matter what they might contain, in the 
hands of an inimical person, who was wait- 
ing to use them for any purpose that might 
suit himself. Under any conditions this 





would be a most aggravating sight. Think, 
then, what must have been the exasperation 
of a man to whom the highest political 
| prize had seemed not only possible, but 
almost within his grasp! Nothing could 
have been more natural or more character- 
istic than Mr. Blaine keeping those letters 
and walking off with them. Nothing could 
have been more characteristic, under the 
circumstances, than his coming forth and 
brandishing them in the face of the House 
and before the eyes of, as he said, ‘‘forty- 
four millions of people.” Of course, the 
proper place for him to have read them was 
before the Judiciary Committee. Mr. 
Blaine’s affairs were not being tried by the 
House, but by the Judiciary Committee. 
This Committee had asked for these letters, 
and he wou!d not give them up. 

It would have been a very tame and try- 
ing affair, reading their questionable state- 
ments before that little group of inquis- 
itorial men. But to spring to a coup d'état 
with dramatic effect, with the galleries 
packed with his partisans and a hundred 
men waiting to telegraph the stirring scene 
through the length and breadth of the land 
(if they had to be read, and they had to 
be)—this was the way and the only way to 
do it, if the people were in any way to be 
blinded to their intrinsic and ungarnished 
facts. Noone knew so well as Mr. Blaine 
that this was his last hope for restoring the 
glamour of his clouded fortunes. He knew 
that friend and foe alike and every news- 
paper in the land were clamoring for these 
letters; that if he did not read them the 
worst possible would be believed about 
their contents; that, possibly, if he read 
them in this way, what they really con- 
tained would be overlooked or quickly for- 
gotten. Not another man in Congress be- 
sides Mr. Blaine has the personal and mental 
qualities to carry out such a scene and 
make the most of it. He has the dash and 
esprit of a leader. He has the commanding 
figure, gesture, and verve that commands 
attention. He has the electrical voice 
that evokes sympathy; that emotional 
timbre so sure of human response; and, 
master of all, that quick, fluent, mercu- 
rial temperament that by a natural law, 
under favorable condition, sweeps feeling, 
will, and conscience down to do its bid- 
ding. Thus equipped by Nature and 
stung by circumstance, Mr. Blaine stepped 
out upon the floor of the House before the 
eyes of forty-four millions of people, of 
whom he was most keenly conscious, to 
read his letters. It strikes me that only a 
judgment the clearest and strongest, only 
reasons rooted in truth and conscience, 
could abide unmoved by such an assault 
against imagination, emotion, and sympa- 
thy. Of course, the galleries went down 
before such elements. The quivering voice, 
the uplifted hands, the vehement and at 
times desperate manner, “‘ told” for their full 





power, and wave aftér wave of applause 
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swept from the galleries down through the 
House. Mr. Blaine, in movement and’man; 
ner, Was as dramatic as Mark Ané ny, when 
he flashed his arms ever the dead body of” 
Julius Casar and cried: “They were hon- 
orable men!” And my €yes never beheld. 
anything more dramatic than that? Some 
of the oldest members of the House said 
they never saw any scene in it equal in ex-: 
citement'and dramatic effect that of “Mr. 
Blaine advancing down the aisle, shaking 
his finger in the face of Procter Knott, 
while he accused him of suppressing the 
London telegram in his (Blaine’s) favor. 

Mr. Buarne: ‘‘ Has the gentleman from 
Kentucky received a cable dispatch from 
Caldwell?” 

Mr. Knorr: “I will answer that direct- 
lyi? 

Mr. BuarneE: “I want a categorical an- 
swer.” 

Mr. Kwort: ‘‘I have received one pur- 
porting to be from Mr. Caldwell. How did 
you know it?” 

Mr. BuAtne (advancing down the aisle, 
shaking his finger at Mr. Knott): ‘‘ When 
did you get that dispatch?” 

Mr. Knorr: ‘‘I want you to answer my 
question first.” 

Mr. Buarne: “I never heard of it till 
yesterday.” 

Mr. Knorr: ‘‘ How did you hear of it?” 

Mr. Buarne: ‘I heard that you got a 
telegram last Thursday morning at eight 
o’clock, from Josiah Caldwell, exonerating 
me completely, and (with great vehemence 
of manner) you have suppressed it! [Loud 
cheering and applause on the Republican 
side of the House and in the galleries, 
which led the Speaker pro tem. to lecture 
the galleries and direct the doorkeeper to 
clear the floor of all unauthorized persons. ] 

Again Mr. Blaine shook his finger at Mr. 
Knott and demanded an answer to his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Knorr (contemptuously): ‘I will 
answer when I get ready. Goon with your 
speech.” 

After many more accusations from Mr. 
Blaine, Mr. Knott arose and said: ‘“‘ Per- 
sonal controversy seems to be this gentle- 
man’s forte. Whenever he is engaged in 
personal conflict he reminds me of Homer’s 
description of Diomede: 

“* Dire was the clang and dreadful from afar 

Was armed Tydides, rushing to the war.’ 

‘*The gentleman, as my old friend Jim 
Johnson would say, is habitually and en- 
tirely ‘too pompous and too usurptious’ for 
me. It is true last Thursday I did receive 
a dispatch. The gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Blaine] seems to know precisely the 
hour at which I received it and its con- 
tents. But permit me to say, with regard 
to the insinuations that that telegram has 
been suppressed, that any man, high or low, 
whoever he may be, who will elsewhere 

¢make such an insinuation will have to take 

the consequences. I hurl the falsehood 
back into the teeth of any man who makes 
a suggestion as to the suppression of that 
dispatch. I receivedit. Idid not suppress 
it. In less than thirty minutes I had read 
it to several gentlemen. But there was no 
particular address in London from which 
it purported tocome. ‘did believe and am 
not certain now that I do not believe that it 
was a fixed-up job. The reason why I 
believe it is that other people know so 
much about it. There was no particular 
place designated in the dispatch as Cald- 
well’s address save London—no street, no 
house, no other locality whatever—and I 
did think ita fixed-up job. I have that 
suspicion now. I sent to Boston to ascer- 
tain the address of this Mr. Caldwell, and 
could not get it. I intended to telegraph 
him. I wanted an answer to a telegram of 
my own, so that I might know that it was 
genuine. If I failed, I intended to hand 
the telegram I had received to the Com- 
mittee, to make whatever use they could 
of it.” 

This is a specimen of the accusation and 
recrimination of a debate that made the gal- 
leries wild and filled everybody with the 
excitement of ‘‘a field day in the House.” 
Back of all are the recorded letters, half for- 
gotten in the excitement of the contest, as 
their writer intended they should be. I do 
not discuss private letters, however public 
they have become. Outside of them it is 
recorded in mutltiform facts of his life that 


enrichment. Had it been his intention to 





exalted public trust, while passing for a 
patriot and a ‘‘Christian statesman,” has 
been a dealerin “jobs,” a beneficiary of 
railroad corporations for his own personal 


retire to private life, to seek the enjoyment 
of his fortune, he might have gone unques- 
tioned, with the consciousness that he was 
no worse than hundreds of his fellows who 
had had an equal chance. But when he 
turns and demands the highest office in the 
gift of the people, how can he expect to de- 
mand it unchallenged? It isfor the people 
to decide whether a man who has used their 
lower gifts for his own private advantage 
shall be trusted with the highest; whether 
the venal practices which have disgraced 
this Government and shamed the country 
for the last ten years shall be continued with 
a still higher hand and whether the public 
integrity of the President of the people shall 
be perpetually questioned. 

As I walked through the Rotunda, the 
other day, I could but remember that that 
moment beneath its dome four trials were 
going on of the integrity of high officers of 
the state. Belknap, a Secretary of War, 
with the emperor of a great nation contem- 
plating him, sat in a court of impeachment 
in the Senate of the United States, accused 
of being a receiver of bribes wrung in ex- 
tortion from the soldiers of his country. 
Robeson, a Secretary of the Navy, was 
being tried for the unlawful gains that he 
had wrung from the Treasury. While a 
Speaker and an ex-Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States both 
had their integrity questioned in a court of 
investigation. And all for love of money! 
They might or might not all be guilty; but 
the fact that the four trials were at that mo- 
ment progressing indicated to how low a 
grade official life and honor had fallen. If 
there were no remedy, no possibility of up- 
lifting the civil offices to their ancient state, 
it were better to say nothing. But there is 
a remedy. It is in the power of the peo- 
ple to make it an eternal disgrace for a man 
to grow rich in office. It isin the power of 
the people to make the office itself the great 
reward for high talent and exalted service. 
It is possible for them to force men to choose 
between the honors of the state and the lux- 
uries of opulence. This is true already of 
two branches of the public service. I heard 
Bayard Taylor say once ‘‘ that Americans 
were the only people on earth who were 
ashamed to say ‘I am poor. I amtoo 
poor to afford it.’” Per consequence, they 
furnished expensive parlors, and themselves 
lived in penury and discomfort in cellar 
and chamber. A gentleman or lady abroad 
are not ashamed to live in an attic; and, by 
the way, some of the most brilliant salons 
human society has ever seen have been held 
in attics and scanty chambers. A foreign- 
er feels that it takes nothing from his dig- 
nity or honor to say ‘‘lam poor”; but an 
American never! 

There are two proud exceptions to this 
usual rule in America and in Washington. 
“We of the army” are proud to say, 
always, we are poor. 

A surgeon-general of the navy goes into 
a ‘‘third-story back,” with his effects, and 
says, proudly: ‘‘ My country does not pay 
me enough to afford any better.” The 
nation cannot boast of more accomplished 
men than the officers of its army and navy. 
Yet, save in the rare instances where they 
have inherited fortunes, they live in the 
simplest manner possible. As a rule, a 
congressman’s wife would feel herself de- 
meaned if she did not drive about ‘‘ making 
calls ” in a carriage more or less pretentious. 
But day after day, during the season, you 
see the wives and daughters of officers 
trudging about ‘‘afoot,” in pretty bonnets 
and dresses they have fashioned themselves, 
They are in society, bright, intelligent, and 
‘‘poor,” and proud of it. They are the 
only ‘people in this country who feel 
it honorable to be poor, The ‘‘ poor minis- 
ter” feels that there is something cringing 
and demeaning in his poverty, when he 
looks at his overfed wardens and deacons 
—if he is poor for the sake of the 


Lord, But not so the men and wo- 
men who are poor for their coun- 
try! I know the wife of one of the 


most accomplished and intelligent officers 
in our navy, herself a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, who has lived year after 


Europe, living» in \the> same inexpensive 
fashion, with her. dé ‘taking. off the 
very cream of life in society and ciilture, 
on an income that the average fashionable 
woman would not think sufficient for “‘the 
necessaries of life.” With su¢h people it is |; 





their position to be poor; therefore, they put 
up with its inconveniences and are proud 
of their lot. The desire of their offigial life 
is ‘‘promotion in the regular grade,” the op- 
portunity to win honor in’ the service. 
They have their faults; but the whole 
tendency of their life and action is toward 
exalted standard of personal honor. They 
are brave, accomplished, chivalric, and 
honest. The country has as much reason 
to be proud of her army and navy as she 
has at present to be ashamed of her be- 
smirched statesmen. These are not the 
men who have only to dip their hands 
into the Treasury to .enrich themselves 
and thousands of contractors; nor are 
they the legislators whom corporations 
and lobbies track down like desolating 
locusts. As a rule, these men are beyond 
their ravages. When the honors of the civil 
service are put on the same plane, and it is 
as disgraceful for a legislator to make 
money out of his office as it would be to- 
day for a soldier or a sailor to make mer- 
chandise of his; when honor is the peo- 
ple’s first demand of their servants, ‘‘ in- 
vestigations ” and ‘‘ courts of impeachment ” 
will end, and Liberty will stretch forth her 
hand to bless a new and regencrate race of 
statesmen. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June &th, 1876. 





TO SUMMER. 


BY EDITH H, STERLING, 





CoE, rare and radiant Summer, come ! 
Our hearts and lives with sweetness fill ; 
And o’er the slow-awakening earth 
Rich fragrances distill. 


We do but dream of thy long hours, 
When all unrest is lapt in calm ; 

The tender promise of the Spring 
Bears not thy healing balm. 


In shining tides of golden light 
Thy long days softly ebb and flow ; 
Through purple nights, aglow with stars, 
Thy wandering breezes blow. 


Thy roses tangle all their blooms 
In crimson fleeces o’er the walls ; 

A-tilt on dewy sprays thy birds 
Sing daintiest madrigals. 


Bring mellow haze to fold the hills, 
With tender sapphire tint the sea, 

And let thy touch awake the earth 
To life and jubilee. 

APRIL, 1876. 





THE TRUE STORY OF GUENEVER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 








In all the wide, dim, dead, old world of 
story, there is to me no wraith more piteous- 
ly pursuant than the wraith of Guenever. 
No other voice has in it the ring of sweet 
harmonies so intricately bejangled; no other 
face turns to us eyes of such luminous en- 
treaty from slow descents of despair; no 
other figure, majestic though in ruins, car- 
ries through every strained muscle and 
tense nerve and full artery, so magnetic a 
consciousness of the deeps of its deserved 
humiliation and the hight of its lost priv- 
ilege. One pauses as before an awful prob- 
lem before the nature of this miserable lady. 
A nature wrought, it is plain, of the finer 
tissues, since it not only won but returned 
the love of the blameless king. One fol- 
lows her young years with bated breath. 
We see a delicate, high-strung, impulsive 
creature, a trifle mismated to a faultless, un- 
impulsive man. We shudder to discover 
in her, before she discovers it for or in her- 
self, that, having given herself to Arthur, she 
yet has not given all; that there arises now 
another self, an existence hitherto un- 
known, unsuspected—a character groping, 
unstable, unable, a wandering wind, a mist 
of darkness, a chaos, over which Arthur 
has no empire, of which he has no com- 
prehension, and of which she—whether of 
Nature or of training avho shall judge?—has 
long since discrowned herself the Queen. 
Guenever is unbalanced, crude, primeval 
woman. She must be at once passionately 
wooed and peremptorily ruled; and in woo- 








James G. Blaine, while holding positions of 


year in chambers, who has spent years in 


to be found in her capacities. of loving as 
long as the mariner cares to go on Striking 
for them. At his peril let him“hold his 
plummet lightly or weary of the sweet toil 
taken in the measure of it. At. his peril, 
and‘at hers. ' 


no stigma upon their ability, their thrift, |‘. To Arthur love is a state, not a process; 


an“atthosphere, not a study; an assurance, 
not a hope; a fact, not an ideal, He is 
serene, reflective, a statesman. -The Queen 
is intense, ill-educated, idle. Undreamed 
of by the one, unsuspected by the other, 
they grow apart. Ungoverned, how shall 
Guenever govern herself? Misinterpreted, 
value herself? Far upon the sunlit moor, 
a speck against the pure horizon, Launcelot 
rides—silent, subtle, swift, as Fate rides 
we = ss 
Poor Guenever! After all, poor Guene- 
ver! Song and story, life and death are 
so cruel toa woman. To Launcelot, re- 
pentant, is given in later life the best thing 
left upon earth for a penitent man—a spot- 
less son. To Launcelot is reserved the 
aureola of that blessed fatherhood from 
which sprang the finder of the Holy Grael, 
‘‘pure in thought and word and deed.” To 
Guenever is given the convent and solitary 
expiation. To Guenever disgrace, exile, 
and despair. Prone upon the convent floor, 
our fancy leaves her, kissing Arthur’s kingly 
and forgiving, but departing feet, half 
dead for joy because he bids her hope that 
in some other world—in which she has not 
sinned—those spotless feet may yet return 
to her, her true and stronger soul return to 
him; but neither in this world—never in 
this. Poor soul! Erring, weak, unclean; 
but for that, and that, and that, poor soul! 
poor soul! Ican never bear to leave her 
there upon the convent floor. I rebel 
against the story. Iam sure the half of it 
was never told us. It must be that Arthur 
went back some autumn day and brought 
her gravely home. It must be that peni- 
tence and patience and acquired purity 
shall some time win the respect and confi- 
dence of men, as they receive the respect 
and confidence of God. It must be that at 
some distant but approaching day something 
of the tenderness of divine stainlessness 
shall creep into the instinct of human in- 
perfectness and a repentant sinner become 
to human estimates an object sorrow, 
appalling, but appealing, sacred, and sweet. 
Who can capture the where, the how, the 
wherefore of a train of fancy? Was it be 
cause I thought of Guenever that I heard the 
story? Or because I heard the story thatl 
thought of Guenever? My washwoman 
told it, coming in that bitter day at twilight 
and sitting by the open fire, as I had bidden 
her, for restand warmth. What should she 
know of the Bulfinch and Ellis and Tenny+ 
son and Dunlop, that had fallen from my 
lap upon the cricket at her feet, that she 
should sit, with hands across her draggled 
knees, and tell me such astory? Or were 
Bulfinch and the rest untouched upon the 
library shelves till after she had told it? 
Whether the legend drew me to the fact, 
orthe fact impelled me to the legend? In- 
deed, why should I know? It is enough 
that I heard the story. She told it in her 
way. I, for lack of her fine, dry, realistic 
manner, must tell it in my own. 





Queen Guenever had the toothache. 
Few people can look pretty with the tooth- 
ache. The cheeks of royalty itself wil 
swell, and princely eyelids redden, and 
queenly lips assume contours as unesthetie 
as the kitchen-maids’, beneath affliction 90 
plebeian. But Guenever looked pretty. 

She abandoned herself to misery, to begit 
with, in such aroyal fashion. And, by the 
way, we may notice that in nothing does 
blood tell more sharply than in the endurance 
of suffering. There isa vague monotony 12 
the processes of wearing pleasure. Happy 
people are very much alike, In the great 
republic of joy we find tremendous and hu- 
miliating levels. When we lift our heads 
to bear the great crown of pain all the 
“points” of the soul begin to make them 
selves manifest at once. 

Guenever yielded herself to this vulgat 
agony with a beautiful protest. She had 
protested, indeed, all winter, for that tooth 
had ached all winter; had never even told 
her husband of it till yesterday. She had 
flung herself upon the little crocheted 
cricket by the sitting-room fire, with her 





ing or in ruling there must be no despond- 
encies or declines, There are no soundings 





slender, tightly-sleeved arm upon the 
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chintz-covered rocking-chair, and her erect,, 
firm head upon her arm. Into the palm of 

the other hand the offending cheek crept, 

like a bird into its nest; with a tender, 

caressing, nestling movement, as if that 
tiny hand of hers were the only object in 
the world to which Guenever did not scorn 
to say how sorry she was for herself. The 
color of her cheeks was high but fine. Her 
eyes — Guenever, as we all know, had 
brown eyes, more soft than dark—were as 
dry as they were iridescent. Other women 
might cry for the toothache! All the 
curves of the exhausted attitude she had 
chosen, had in them the bewitching de- 
fiance of a hard surrender to a power 
stronger than herself, with which certain 
women meet every alien influence, from a 
needle-prick to a heartbreak. She wore a 
white apron and a white ribbon_against a 
dress of a soft dark brown color; and the 
chintz of the happy chair, whose stiff old 
elbows held her beautiful outline, was of 
black and gold, with birds of paradise in 
the pattern. There was a stove, with little 
sliding doors, in Guenever's sitting-room. 


and fro. The fine color on her cheeks had 
deepened painfully, and she lifted her 
crowned head with a haughty motion 
towards her husband’s face. : 

“T’m sure I'd try the Drops,” repeated 
Arthur, 

“«V’l) have it out!” snapped Guenever. “I 
don’t believe a word of its being neuralgia. 
T’'ll have them all out, despite him!” 

Guenever referred to the court dentist. 

‘‘T'll have them out and make a fright of 
myself once for all, and go mumbling round. 
I doubt if anybody would find it made any 
difference to anybody how anybody looked.’ 

It cannot be denied that there was a cer- 
tain remote vagueness in this remark. King 

Arthur, who was of a metaphysical tem- 
perament, sighed. He was sorry for the 
Queen—so sorry that he went and set 
the supper-table, to save her from the 
draughts that lurked even in the royal pan- 
try that mad March night. He loved the 
Queen—so much that he would have been a 
happy man to sit in the bird-of-paradise 
rocking-chair and kiss that flushing, aching, 
sweet cheek of hers till supper-time to-mor- 





Arthur thought it did not use so very much 
more wood to open the doors, and was far 
healthier. Secretly he liked to see Guene- 
yer in the bird-of-paradise chair, with the 
moody firelight upon her; but he had never 
said so—it was not Arthur’s ‘“‘ way.” 
Launcelot, now, for instance, had said 
something to that effect several times. 

Launcelot, as all scholars of romantic fic- 
tion know, was the young bricklayer to 
whom Arthur and Guenever had rented 
the spare room when the hard times came 
on —a good-natured, merry, inoffensive 
lodger as one could ask for, and quite an 
addition, now and then, before the little 
sliding doors of the open stove, of a sober 
evening, when she and Arthur were dull, as 
Guenever had said. To tell the truth, 
Arthur was often dull of late, what with 
being out of work so much and the foot he 
lamed with a rusty nail. King Arthur, it is 
unnecessary to add, was a master carpenter. 

King Arthur came limping in that even- 
ing, and found the beautiful, protesting, 
yielding figure in the black and golden 

chair. The Queen did not turn as he came 
in. One gets so used to one’s husband! 
And the heavy, uneven step he left upon the 
floor jarred upon her achingnerves. Laun- 
celot, when he had come, about an hour 
since, to inquire how she was, had bounded 
down the stairs as merrily as a school-boy, 
as lightly as a hare, and turned his knightly 
feet a-tip-toe as he crossed the room to say 
how sorry he felt for her; to stand beside 
her in the moody light, to gaze intently 
down upon her, then to ask why Arthur 
was not yet at home; to wonder were she 
lonely; to say he liked the ribbon at her 
throat; to say he liked a hundred things; to 
say it quite unmanned him when he saw 
her suffer; to start as if he would say more 
to her, and turn as if he would have touched 
her, and fly as if he dared not, and out into 
the contending, windy, mad March night. 
For the wind blew that night! To the last 
night of her life Queen Guenever will not 
forget the way it blew! 

‘Take some Drops,” said Arthur. What 
a calm, prosaic, tiresome manner Arthur 
had of putting things! Some Drops, 
indeed! There was nothing Guenever 
wanted to take. She wanted, in fact, to 
be taken; to be caught and gathered to 
her husband’s safe, broad breast; to be 
held against his faithful heart; to be fondled 
and crooned over and cuddled. She would 
have her aching head imprisoned in his 
healthy hands. And if he should think to 
kiss the agonizing cheek, as she would kiss a 
woman’s cheek if she loved her and she had 
the toothache? But Arthur never thought! 
Men were so dull at things. Only women 
knew how to take care of one another. 
Only women knew the intinite fine languages 
of love. A man was tender when he thought 
of it, in a blunt, broad way. 

There might be men. One judged some- 
what from voices; and a tender voice— 
Heaven forgive her! Though he spoke 
with the tongues of all angels, and the 
music of all spheres, and the tenderness of 
all loves, what was any man’s mortal voice 
to her—a queen, the wife of Arthur, blame- 
less king of men? 

The wife of Arthur started from the old 
chair whereon the birds of paradise seemed 
in the uneven firelight to be fluttering to 





row, if that would help her. But he sup- 
posed, if she had the toothache, she wouldn’t 
want to be touched. He knew he shouldn't. 
So, not knowing what else to do, he just 
limped royally about and got the supper, 
like a dear old dull king as he was. 

If Queen Guenever appreciated this lit- 
tle kingly attention, who can say? She 
yielded herself with a heavy sigh once more 
to the arms of the chintz rocking-chair and 
ached in silence. Her face throbbed in 
time to the pulses of the wind. What a 
wind it was! It seemed to come from im- 
mense and awful distances, gathering slow 
forces as it fled, but fleeing with a com- 
pressed, rebellious roar, like quick blood 
chained within the tissues of a mighty 
artery, beating to and fro as it rushed to fill 
the heart of the black and lawless night. 

It throbbed so resoundingly against the 
palace windows that the steps of Launce- 
lot, blending with it, did not strike the 
Queen’s ears till he stood beside her, in the 
safe, sweet firelight. Arthur, setting the 
supper-table, had heard the knightly knock 
and bidden their friend and lodger enter 
(as King Arthur bade him always), with 
radiant, guileless eyes. 

Sir Launcelot had a little bottle in his 
hand. He had been to the druggist’s. 
There was a druggist to the king just 
around the corner from the palace. 

“Tt’s laudanum,” said Launcelot. ‘I 
got it for your tooth. I wish you'd try it. 
I couldn’t bear to see you suffer.” 
laudanum,” said Arthur, coming up. ‘It 
my wife. The doctor says it is her nerves. 
Iknow he wouldn’t give her laudanum 
when her arm was hurt. But it’s just as 
good in you, Sir Launcelot.” 

Guenever thought it very good in him. 
She lifted her flushed and throbbing face 
to tell him so; but, in point of fact, she told 
him nothing. For something in Sir Launce- 


speak. 


her will that he should leave her. 
for Guenever. 
his knightly eyes? 


the crocheted cricket before the palace fire, 
was toasting graham bread. 


ing-chair, sat very still. 


eyes of children just awake. 





“I’m half afraid to have Guenever take 


takes such a mite of anything to influence 


lot’s eyes, the wife of Arthur could not 


She motioned him to put the bottle on 
the shelf, and signified by a slight gesture 
peculiar to herself—a little motion of the 
shoulders, as tender as it was imperious— 


Now Launcelot, we see, was plainly sorry 
Was it then a flitting ten- 
derer than sorrow that she had seen within 
Only Guenever will 
ever know; for Arthur, on his knees upon 


Guenever, on her knees before the rock- 
Her soft brown 
eyes, wide open, almost touched the cool, 
smooth chintz where the birdsof paradise 
were flying on a pall-black sky. It seemed 
to her strained vision, sitting so, that the 
birds flew from her as she looked at them, 
and vanished; and that the black sky alone 
was left. The eyes that watched the golden 
birds departing were fair and still, like the 
It was a 


child’s mouth, as innocent and fair, that 
Guenever lifted just that minute suddenly 
to Arthur, with a quick, unqueenly, ap- 
pealing smile. 

‘*Kiss me, dear?” said Guenever, some- 
what disconnectedly. 


He wasn't able” to follow the train of | 
thought exactly. It was never clear to him 
why Guenever should want to be kissed 
precisely in the middle of a slice of toast. 
And the graham bread was burned. But he 
kissed the Queen, and they had supper; and 
he eat the burnt slice himself, and said 
nothing about it. That, too, was one of 
Arthur’s ‘‘ ways.” 

‘‘Only,” said Guenever, as the King con- 
tentedly finished the last black crust, ‘‘I 
wish the wind would stop.” 

‘“What’s the trouble with the wind?” 
asked Arthur. ‘‘I thought it was well 
enough.” 

“Tt must be well enough,” said the 
Queen, and she shook her little white fist 
at the window. ‘‘It shall be well enough!” 
For the pulse of the wind ran wildly 
against the palace as Guenever was speak- 
ing, and throbbed and bounded and beat, 
as if the heart of the mad March night 
would break. 





All this was long, long, long ago. How 
long Guenever can never tell, Days, 
weeks, months—few or many, swift or 
slow—of that she cannot answer. Passion 
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sky. Suddenly, by a revelation awful as 
some that might shock a soul upon the day 
of doom, she knew that she was no longer 
a bewildered or a pitiable, but an evil crea- 
ture. 

A gossip in the street, an old neighbor 
who used to borrow eggs of her, had spoken 
in her hearing, as she and Launcelot passed 
swiftly through the dark, unrecognized, at 
the corner of the Palace Court, and had 
said: 

‘‘Guenever has fled with Launcelot. 
The Queen has left the King. All the 
world will know it by to-morrow.” 

These words fell upon the Queen’s ear 
distinctly. They tolled after her through 
the bitter air. She fled a few steps, and 
stopped. 

‘*Launcelot!” she cried, ‘‘ what have we 
done? Why are we here? Let me go 
home! Oh! what have I done?” 

She threw out her arms with that tender, 
imperious gesture of hers—more imperious 
than tender now—which Launcelot knew 
so well. 

Strange! Oh! strange and _ horrible! 
How came it to be thus with her? How 
came she to be alone with Launcelot in the 





takes no count of time; peril marks not 
hours or minutes; wrong makes its own 
calendar; and misery has solar systems pe- 
culiar to itself. It seemed to her years, it 
seemed to her hours, according to her 
tossed, tormented mood. 

It is in the nature of all passionate and 
uncontrolled emotion to prey upon and 
weaken the forces of reflective power, as 
much as it is in the nature of controlled 
emotion to strengthen them. Guenever 
found in herself a marked instance of this 
law. It seemed to her sometimes that she 
knew as little of her own story as she did of 
that of any erring soul at the world’s width 
from her. It seemed to her that her 
very memory had yielded in the living of it, 
like the memory of a person in whose brain 
insidious disease had begun to fasten itself, 
So subtle and so sure had been the disease 
which gnawed af the Queen’s heart that 
she discovered with a helpless terror—not 
unlike that one might feel in whom a can 
cerous process had been long and undetected 
working—that her whole nature was lower- 
ing its tone in sympathy with her special 
weakness. She seemed suddenly to have 
become, or to feel herself to have become, a 
poisoned thing. 
We may wonder, does not the sense of 
guilt—not the sensitiveness to, but the sense 
of guilt—come often as a sharp and sudden 
experience? Queen Guenever, at least, felt 
stunned by it. 
were alone in the universe, she could mark 
the awful moment when it came to her. 
Vivid as a blood-red rocket shot against her 
stormy sky, that moment whirred and 
glared before her. 

It was a fierce and windy night, like that 
in which she had the toothache, when she 


per of burnt toast (for hers was burnt, too, 
world, since the King had got so tired and 


that night! 


Arthur had the evening to themselves. 


together for along time. 
chintz rocking-chair. 


Heaven. He said: 
“If it wasn’t for your tooth, 
woman, how happy we would be.” 


seemed to flit and sing before her; and 
brighter and sweeter, as they watched her, 
glimmered Arthur’s guileless eyes. 


cold; there was snow upon the ground; and 


and weeping as they fled. 


Distinctly, as if it and she 


and the King had eaten such a happy sup- 
although she wouldn’t have said so for the 


warm about it). How happy they had been 
Sir Launcelot did not come 
again after supper, dimly feeling, despite 
the laudanum, that the Queen had dis- 
missed him for the evening. She and 
It 
was the first evening they had been alone 

Arthur sat in the 
He held her in his 
lap. He comforted her poor cheek with 
his huge, warm hand. His shining, kingly 
eyes looked down on her like stars from 


little 


And Guenever had laughed and said: 
‘‘What’s a toothache? I’m content, if you 
are.” And then they laughed together, and 
the golden birds upon the old chair had 


The stars were fallen now; the heavens 
were black; the birds of paradise had 
flown; the wind was abroad mightily and 


she and Launcelot were fleeing through it 
Guenever, at least, was weeping. All the 


confusion of the miserable states and pro- 
cesses which had led her to this hour had 


blinding night? The Queen fled from the 
King? Guenever false to Arthur? 


Guenever, pausing in the cruel storm, 

looked backward at her footsteps in the 

falling snow. Her look was fixed and 

frightened as a child’s. Her memory 

seemed to her like snow of all that must 

have led her to this hour. 

She knew not what had brought her 

hither, nor the way by which she came. She 

was acreature awakened from a moral cata- 

lepsy. With the blessed impulse of the Prod- 

igal, old as Earth’s error, sweet as Heaven’s 
forgiveness, she turned and cried: ‘‘I re- 
pent! I repent! I will go home to my hus- 
band, before it is too late!” 

“Tt is too late!” said a bitter voice beside 
her. ‘‘It is too late already for repent- 
ance, Guenever.” 

Was it Launcelot who spoke, or the 
deadly wind that shrieked in passing her? 
Guenever could never say. A sickening 
terror took possession of her. She felt her 
very heart grow cold, as she stood and 
watched her footprints, on which the snow 
was falling wild and fast. 

It was a desolate spot in which she and 
Launcelot stood. They had left the safe, 
sweet signs of holy human lives and loves 
behind them. They were quite alone. A 
wide and windy moor stretched from them 
to a far forest, on which a horror of great 
darkness seemed to hang. Behind them, 
in the deserted distance, gleamed the pal- 
ace lights. Within these the Queen saw, or 
fancied that she saw, the shadow of the 
King, moving sadly to and fro, against the 
drawn curtain, from behind which the 
birds of paradise had fled forever. 

From palace to wilderness her footsteps 
lay black in the falling snow. As she 
gazed, the increasing storm drifted, and here 
and there they blurred and whitened over 
and were lost to sight. 

So she, too, would whiten over her erring 
way. Man was not more merciless than 
Nature. 

‘**T will retrace them all!” cried Guene- 
ver. . 

‘*You can never retrace the first of 
them,” said again bitterly beside her 
Launcelot or the deathly wind. ‘Man is 
more merciless than Nature. There is no 
way back for you to the palace steps. In 
all the kingdom there is ne soul to bid you 
welcome, should you dare return. The 
Queen can never come to her throne 
again.” 

“I seek no throne!” wailed Guenever. 
“Task for nocrown! All I want is to go 
back and to be clean. Ill crawl on my 
knees to the palace, if I may be clean.” 

But again said sneeringly to her that 
voice, which was either of Launcelot or of 
the wind: 

‘*Too late! too late! too late! You can 
never be clean! You can never be clean!” 

‘‘Launcelot,” said Guenever, rallying 
sharply and making, as it seemed, a mighty 
effort to collect control over the emotion 
which was mastering her—‘‘Launcelot, there 
is some mistake about this. I never meant 
todo wrong. I never said I would leave 
the King. There is some mistake. Per- 
haps I have been dreaming or have been ill. 











© Why, yes!” said Arthur. 


cleared away, murky clouds from a lurid 


Let me go home at onge to the King!” 
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‘‘There is no mistake,” said once more 
the voice, which seemed neither of Launce- 
lot nor of the wind, but yet akin to both; 
“and you are not dreaming and you can 
never return to the King. The thing that 
is done is done. Sorrow and longing are 
dead to help you. Agony and repentance 
are feeble friends. Neither man nor Nature 
can wash away a stain.” 

“God is more merciful!’ cried Guenever, 
in the tense, shrill voice of agony, stung be- 
yond endurance. It seemed to her that na- 
ture could bear no more. It seemed to her 
that she had never before this moment re- 
ceived so much as an intellectual perception 
of the guiltiness of guilt. Now mind and 
heart, soul and body throbbed with the 
throes of it. She quivered, she struggled, 
she rebelled with the accumulated fervors 
and horrors of years of innocence. But it 
seemed to her as if the soil of sim eat into 
her like caustic, before whose effects the 
most compassionate or skillful surgeon is 
powerless. She writhed with her recoil 
from it. She shrank from it with terror 
proportioned to her sense of helplessness 
and stain. 

“They who 
nothing of 


are only afflicted know 
misery!” moaned Guenever. 
** There ¢s no misery but guilt!” 

She flung herself down in the storm upon 
the snow. 

‘**God loves!” cried Guenever. 
died! I will be clean!” 

It seemed then suddenly to the kneeling 
woman that He whose body and blood were 
broken for tempted souls appeared to seek 
her out across the desolated moor. The 
Man whose stainless lips were first to touch 
the cup of the Holy Grael which all poor 
souls should after him go seeking up and 
down upon the earth, stood in the pure 
white snow, and, smiling, spoke to her: 

** Though your sins,” he said, ‘‘ are scarlet, 
they shall be white.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, across the dis- 
tance; past the safe, sweet homes of men 
and women, toward the palace gates. It 
seemed to Guenever that He spoke again 
and said: 

** Return!” 

‘* Through those black footsteps?” sobbed 
the Queen, more sad than glad, more fright- 
ened than at rest. 

But when she looked again, behold! each 
black and bitter trace was gone. Smooth 
across them all, fair, pure, still, reposed the 
stainless snow. She could not find them, 
though she would. They were blotted out 
by Nature, as they were forgiven of God. 
Alas! alas! if man were but half as com 
passionate or kind. If Arthur— 

She groveled on the ground where the 
sacred feet, which now had vanished from 
her, stood. Wretched woman that she was! 
Who should deliver her from this bondage 
to her life’s great, human, holy love? If 
Arthur would but open the door for her in 
the fair distance, where the palace windows 
shone; if he would take a single step toward 
her where she kneeled within the wilder- 
ness; if he would but loiter toward her 
where that Other had run swiftly, and speak 
one word of quiet to her where He had sung 
her songs of joy! But the palace door was 
shut. The King took no step toward the 
wilderness. The King was mute as death 
and cold as his own white soul. On 
Arthur’s throne was never more a place for 
Guenever. 

Guenever, within the desert, stretched 
her arms out blindly across the blotted foot- 
prints to the palace lights. 

Oh! Arthur. Oh! Arthur, Arthur, Ar- 
thur. 


” 


“Christ 


‘Why, Pussy!” said Arthur. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?” 

However unqueenly, Pussy was one of 
the royal pet names. 


“‘My littke woman! Guenever! My 
darling! Why do you call me so’” 
Why did she call him, indeed? Why call 


for anything? Why ask or need or long? 
In his great arms he held her. To his true 
breast he folded her. Safe in his love he 
sheltered her. From Heaven the stars of 
his eyes looked down on her. As those may 
ook who wake in Heaven whose anguished 
soul had thought to wake in Hell, looked 
Guenever. She was.his honored wife. 
There was no Launcelot, no wilderness. 
The soul which the King had crowned with 
his royal love was clean, was clean, was 
clean! 


She hid her scarlet face upon his honest 
heart and seemed to mutter something 
about ‘‘dreams.” It was all that she could 
say. There are dreams that are epochs in 
life. 

‘‘But it wasn’t a dream, you see,” said 


Arthur. ‘‘We’ve had a scare over you, 
Guenever. You took the laudanun, after 
all.” 


‘‘Launcelot’s laudanum! Indeed, no! I 
took the Drops, as I told you, Arthur ” 

‘The bottles stood together on the shelf, 
and you made the blunder,” said Arthur, 
anxiously. ‘‘ We think you must have 
taken a tremendous dose. I’ve sent Launce- 
lot for the Doctor. And Nabby Jones, she 
was in to borrow eggs, and she said a little 
camphire would be good for you. She just 
went home to get it. But I’ve been fright- 
ened about you, Guenever,” said Arthur. 
Arthur spoke in his own grave and re- 
pressed manner. But he was very pale. 
His lips, as the Queen crept, sobbing, up to 
touch them, trembled. 

‘*Well, well,” he said, ‘‘ we won't talk 
about it now.” Guenever did not want to 
talk. She wished Nabby Jones would stay 
away, with her camphire. She wished 
Launcelot would never come. Upon her 
husband’s heart she lay. Within her hus- 
band’s eyes the safe home fire-light shown. 
Across the old chintz chair the birds of 
paradise were fluttering like birds gone 
wild with joy. 

Without, the wind had lulled, the storm 
had ceased, and through the crevices in the 
windows had sifted tiny drifts of cool, 
clean snow. 

And this, know all men henceforth by 
these presents, is the true story of Guene- 
ver the Queen. 








ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


(FROM THE ACARA OF MANU.) 








BY JAMES REDPATH. 
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SOMETHING FROM ALL. 


In deadly poison healthy food is found ; 

In earth’s muddy stream there is gold ; 
Tn enemies’ lives good actions abound ; 

The low-born wise lessons unfold ; 
And even our babes in their prattling speech 
The beauty and grace of gentleness teach. 
—Thus (taught by Manu)this lesson we see : 

“Learn something from all—if humble thou 
be.” 


II. 
RULES OF LIFE. 
As rules of conduct, Manu teaches these: 
‘Say what is true, speak not a lie to please ; 
Wound not another, though he give offense, 
And bless the curser as his recompense. 
Utter no word thy fellow-man to pain, 
And in thy life treat no one with disdain. 
Endure with patience words with anger hot, 
And harm no creature in thy deed or 
thought.”’ 


Il. 
THE PASSIONS. 

As a driver checks his horses, 
Stamping, prancing, in the courses, 
Firm of hand, alert, yet mildly 
Keeping them from running wildly, 
So the wise man and the saint 
Hold their passions in restraint. 





SABBATH LEGISLATION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Sunpay, or “‘the first day of the week,” 
is by Christians observed as a Sabbath in 
the twofold sense of being a day of rest 
from ordinary secular labor and also a peri- 
od specially devoted to religious worship. 
The point we propose to consider is not 
whether this observance is obligatory under 
the law of God; but what is the authority, 
if any, of the Christian Sabbath in this 
country as derived from civil government. 

The only clause in the Constitution of the 
United States that can have any possible 
relation to this inquiry reads as follows: 
“If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law in like manner 
as if he had signed it,” ete. This simply 
recognizes Sunday as one of the days of the 
week; and, assuming that the President 
would not devote it to public business, it 
provides that, in counting the ‘ten days” 
referred to, Sundays shall not be included. 





Here, clearly, is no law in respect to Sun- 
day, except for the single purpose named. 
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The Revised Statutes of the United States 
contain four references to Sunday: In the 
first (section 1324), providing that cadets 
shall not. be required to pursue their studies 
on Sunday; in the second (section 1526), 
making the same provision in regard to 
students at the Naval Academy; in the 
third (section 5018), declaring that in com- 
puting time in certain bankruptcy proceed- 
ings Sunday shall not be counted, but, like 
the Fourth of July or Christmas Day, shall 
be excluded from the computation; in the 
fourth (section 1125), providing that army 
chaplains shall, when it is practicable, hold 
appropriate religious services at least once 
each Sunday. The first three references 
relate to Sunday simply as a day of rest 
and have nothing to do with its religious 
uses. The fourth reference names it as the 
day when army chaplains shall hold relig- 
ious services, because this is the common 
day of rest and the day usually observed 
for this purpose by the people, and not be- 
cause Congress intended to establish any 
Sabbath law even for the army. 

It is the practice of Congress and of the 
Federal courts to suspend legislative and 
judicial business on Sunday; yet the prac- 
tice is one of usage and not of legal require- 
ment. The same practice extends through 
the whole circle of government operations, 
with the exception of the mail. This ex- 
ception was some years since the subject 
of very extensive discussion among the peo- 
ple. Numerous petitions were addressed to 
Congress asking for a discontinuance of 
the mail on the Christian Sabbath. The 
petitions were referred to a special com- 
mittee, who reported adversely to the prayer 
of the petitioners. Congress, in adopting 
the report, declined, in respect to the trans- 
portation of the mail, to make any distinc- 
tion between Suaday and the other days of 
the week. The Christian Sabbath is not an 
institution of the Government of the United 
States and is nowhere invested with the 
sanction of its authority. 

In the constitutions of the several states 
the Sabbath is wholly unmentioned, with 
the exception of that of Vermont. Part I 
in article 3 of that constitution, after pro- 
viding for the protection of the rights of a 
religious conscience, adds: ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
every sect or denomination of Christians 
ought to observe the Sabbath or Lord’s Day, 
and keep up some sort of religious worship, 
which to them shall seem most agreeable 
to the revealed will of God.” This lan- 
guage relates simply to Christian sects, and, 
even in reference to them, it is merely the 
statement of a moral obligation. No one, 
we presume, would claim that the legisla- 
ture of Vermont could make it the basis of 
a statute requiring Christians religiously to 
observe the Lord’s Day. Such a construc- 
tion would be inconsistent with other parts 
of the same section. The constitutions of 
all the states leave the question of religious 
worship, as to time and mode, to be settled 
by the individual conscience, subject only 
to the limitation imposed by the demands of 
public order. 

As an example of legislative action in re 
gard to the Sabbath, we refer the reader to 
Part I, chapter 20, title 8, and article 8 of 
the Revised Statutes of the State of New 
York, in which he will find a series of pro- 
visions forbidding the following things to 
be done on ‘‘the first day of the week, 
called Sunday”: 1. The serving of any 
‘‘writ, process, warrant, order, judgment, 
decree, or other proceeding of any court or 
officer of justice,” with certain exceptions 
specified. 2. A variety of sports, as 
‘* shooting, hunting, fishing, sporting, play- 
ing, horse-racing, gaming, frequenting of 
tippling houses, or any unlawful exercises 
or pastimes.” 3. All traveling ‘‘ unless in 
cases of charity or necessity” or for other 
excepted purposes named in the statute. 
4. All ‘‘servile laboring or working, ex- 
cepting works of necessity or charity, un- 
less done by some person who uniformly 
keeps the last day of the week, called Sat- 
urday, as holy time, and does not labor or 
work on that day, and whose labor shall 
not disturb other persons in their observ- 
ance of the first day of the week as holy 
time.’”2. 5. Public traffic in ‘‘any wares, 
merchandise, fruit, herbs, goods, or chat- 
tels,” with the exception of ‘‘ meats, milk, 
and fish, which may be sold at any time be- 
fore nine of the clock in the morning.” 6. 
The sale of ‘‘ale, porter, strong or spirit- 
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uous liquors” by inn or tavern-keepers, ‘ex. 
cepting to lodgers in such inns or taverns, 
or to persons actually traveling on that day 
in cases allowed by law.” The title which 
contains these provisions relates to “the 
prevention and punishment of immorality 
and disorderly practices” ; ‘and under it we 
have a series of articles referring to ‘jug. 
glers and the exhibition of shows, etc,,” 
“disorderly practices on public occasions 
and holidays,” ‘‘betting and gaming,” 
‘‘raffling and lotteries,” ‘‘the racing of 
animals,” ‘‘ profane cursing and swearing,” 
“the disturbance of religious meetings,” 
and ‘‘ the observance of Sunday.” 

Part ILI, in chapter 38, title 1, and section 
7 of the same Statutes provides that ‘‘ no 
court shall be opened or transact any busi. 
ness on Sunday, unless it be for the purpose 
of receiving a verdict or discharging 
jury.” 

These provisions furnish an illustration 
of the general scope and character of what 
are called ‘‘Sabbath laws.” Such laws, 
as to their minor details, differ somewhat in 
the different states; yet, like the constitu. 
tions of the several states, they are in all 
the states substantially identical in their 
fundamental principle. What is that prin. 
ciple? In order to answer this question on 
the basis of judicial authority, we submit, 
as follows, a series of deliverances by state 
courts in cases referring to the Christian 
Sabbath: 

In the case of Lindenmuller vs, The Peo- 
ple (83 Barbour, p. 548), the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, in expounding 
the Act of April 17th, 1860, ferbidding the. 
atrical and dramatic performances on the 
Christian Sabbath, after saying that, ‘‘asa 
civil and political institution, the establish- 
ment and regulation of a Sabbath is within 
the just powers of the civil government,” 
held the following language: 


“The act complained of here compels no 
religious observance, and offenses against it 
are punishable not as sins against God, but 
as injurious to and having a malignant influ- 
ence on society. It rests upon the same 
foundation as a multitude of other laws 
upon our statute book—such as thos 
against gambling, lotteries, keeping disor- 
derly houses, polygamy, horse-racing, pro- 
fane cursing and swearing, disturbance of 
religious meetings, selling of intoxicating 
liquors on election days within a given dis- 
tance of the polls, etc.” 


In the case of the State vs. Ambs (20 
Missouri Reports, p. 214) the Supreme 
Court of Missouri said: 


‘““The Sunday law was not intended to 
compel people to go to church or to per- 
form any religious act; but was 
designed to coerce a cessation from labor, 
that those who conscientiously believed that 
the day was set apart for the worship of 
God might not be disturbed in the perform- 
ance of their religious duties. . . . Be 
cause divines may teach their churches that 
the reverential observance of the Lord’s 
Day is an act of religious worship, it by no 
means follows that the prohibition of 
worldly labor on that day was designed by 
the general assembly as an act of religion.” 


The case of Specht vs. The Commor- 
wealth {8 Pennsylvania Reports, p. 312) was 
that of a Seventh-day Baptist who had 
violated the law of Pennsylvania by work- 
ing on Sunday. In regard to the statute 
the Supreme Court spoke as follows: 


‘All agree that to the well-being of 
society periods of rest are absolutely neces 
sary. To be prcductive of the required 
advantage, these periods must recur at 
stated intervals, so that the mass of which the 
community is composed may enjoy a respite 
from labor at the same time. They may be 
established by common consent, or, as 18 
conceded, the legislative power of the 
state may without impropriety interfere to 
fix the time of their stated return and en- 
force obedience to the direction. . . - 
In a Christian community, where a very 
large majority of the people celebrate the 
first day of the week as their chosen period 
of rest from labor, it is not surprising that 
that day should have received the legis- 
lative sanction; and, as it is also devoted to 
religious observances, we are prepared to 
estimate the reason why the statute should 
speak of it as the Lord’s Day and denom- 
inate the infraction of its legalized rest 4 
profanation. Yet this does not change the 
character of the enactment. It is still, 
essentiglly, but a civil regulation, for the 
government of man as a member of society. 


In the case of The City Council of 
Charleston vs, Benjamin (2 Strobh., p. 508) 
the defendant was indicted for selling goods 
on Sunday, contrary to the ordinance of 
the Council: The case coming before the 
Court of Appeals of South Carolina, the 
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Court, holding the ordinance to be consti-_ 
tutional, spoke as follows: 


“Tf the legislature or the City of Charles- 

ton were to declare that shops within that 
state or city should be closed and that no 
one should sell any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise on the 4th of July or 8th of Jan- 
uary in each year, would any one believe 
such a law was unconstitutional? It would 
not be pretended that religion had anything 
to do with that day. What has religion to 
do with a similar regulation on Sunday? It 
is, in a political and social point of view, a 
mere day of rest. Its observance as such is 
a mere question of expediency.” 
The case of Frolickstein os. The Mayor of 
Mobile (40 Alabama Reports, p. 725) was 
that of a Jew who was fined for selling 
goods on the Christian Sabbath. In regard 
to it the Supreme Court of Alabama said: 

“ The legally-constrained abstinence from 
certain worldly employments on the first 
day of the week cannot be justified on the 
ground that such abstinence is enjoined by 
the Christian religion. ‘The legis- 
lation on the subject of abstaining from 
worldly employments on the first day of the 
week must be referred to the police power 
of the state. It has its sanction in the 
teaching of experience that the general wel- 
fareand good of society require a suspen- 
sion of labor and business one day in seven 
aud that the day should be of uniform ob- 
servance. The exercise of the power to 
enforce this theory of the public good would 
not infringe the constitution, whether the 
day designated should be the Christian or 
Jewish Sabbath.” 

Inthe case of Bloom vs. Richards (2 Ohio 
State Reports, p. 387) the Supreme Court 
of Ohio said: 


‘Thus the statute upon which the de- 
fendant relies, prohibiting labor on the Sab- 
bath, could not stand for a moment as the 
law of this state if its sole foundation was 
the Christian duty of keeping that day 
holy and its sole motive to enforce the ob- 
servance of that duty. We are, 
then, to regard the statute under considera- 
tion as a mere municipal or police regula- 
tion, whose validity is neither strengthened 
nor weakened by the fact that the day of 
rest it enjoins is the Sabbath Day. . . . It 
was within the constitutional competency of 
the general assembly to require the cessa- 
tion of labor and to name the day of rest. 
It did so by the act referred to; and, in ac- 
cordance with the feelings of a majority of 
the people, the Christian Sabbath was very 
properly selected. But, regarded merely as 
an exertion of legislative authority, the act 
would have had neither more nor less valid- 

ity had any other day been adopted.” 

So also in the case of McGatrick 1s. 
Wason (4 Ohio State Reports, p, 566) the 
same court held as follows: 

“The act does not to any extent rest 
upon the ground that it is immoral or irre- 
ligious to labor on the Sabbath, any more 
than upon any other day. It simply pre- 
scribes a day of rest from motives of public 
policy and as a civil regulation. . . . Thus 
the day of rest prescribed is the Christian 
Sabbath. Yet so completely does the act 
test upon grounds of public policy that 
: it would be equally constitutioval 
and obligatory did it name any other day, 
and it derives none of its force from the 
fact that the day of rest is Sunday.” 

The general conclusion deducible from 
these judicial authorities in reference to the 
construction of Sabbath legislation, as well 
as from the character of the legislation 
itself, is that laws interdicting labor upon 
“the first day of the week” and prohibit- 
ing other things inconsistent with the quiet 
and order of the day have nothing to do 
with the Christian Sabbath as a religious in- 
stitution. They neither -prescribe nor en- 
force any religious observance. They 
could not do this without conflict with 
those provisions found in all our state con- 
stitutions which guarantee religious free- 
dom and equality to the people. They do 
not put the stamp of the state upon the 
Sabbath as a divine institution, or upon that 
religious system which, by its moral force, 
creates and perpetuates the Sabbath and of 
which itis so important an instrument. The 
Christian Sabbath is much older than the 
legislation that relates to it. Our fore- 
fathers brought it with them when they 
came to this country, and by common con- 
Sent established it as a religious institution. 
They observed it as such, and taught their 
children to imitate their example. ‘The 
lirst day of the week,” hence, came to be 
Tegarded as a sacred day, being set apart to 
Special religious services, and to this end 

'nvolving cessation from ordinary labor. If 
the country had been settled by Jews or 
was now mainly populated by Jews, Sat- 
urday, and not Sunday, would be the day 
marked by these characteristics. The great 
numerical predominance -gf Christians in 
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this country fixes the day in the usage of 
the people, and constitutes the reason why 
Sunday, rather than any other day, is th 
day of established usage. ‘ 


Sabbath legislation finds the usage in ex- 
istence, made up of the two elements of 
rest and religious observances. Passing by 
the latter element altogether, in the sense of 
leaving it to be regulated by the individual 
conscience, it places the seal of its author- 
ity upon the rest element—not for religious 
reasons, not to favor any system of re- 
ligion in distinction from some other sys- 
tem, but for the two-fold purpose of secur- 
ing a regularly-recurring period of rest and 
protecting those who religiously observe 
the day from the annoyance and disturb- 
ance which might otherwise exist. This is 
the whole theory of Sabbath legislation in 
this country, as expounded by courts and 
as it appears in the statutes themselves. 
The commands of the law on the subject 
are negative, and not positive; prohibitions 
of certain things, and not requirements of 
things to be done. One might keep the 
Sabbath very perfectly in the legal sense, 
and yet be a gross Sabbath-breaker in the 
religious sense. The law seeks to secure 
the former and does not seek to prevent 
the latter. It holds that a Sabbath of rest 
and general quietude is, on the ground of 
public policy, a good municipal regulation. 
This is just what and all that it attempts to 
effect. 

There can be no greater mistake in logic 
than that which reasons from the rest ele- 
ment of the legalized Sabbath to the relig- 
ious element, over which law exercises no 
jurisdiction and in respect to which de 
termines no questions. The two elements 
in legal contemplation are entirely distinct 
and have no relation to each other except 
that of coincidence as to the day. With 
the creed of the Christian as to the religious 
observance of the Sabbath the law has 
nothing to do, any more than it would have 
if the period of rest were fixed on some other 
day of the week. 

Hence, if the Seventh-day Baptist or the 
Jew complains of the law, because he keeps 
Saturday as holy time and wishes to work 
on Sunday, the answer is that the law can- 
not reasonably appoint two days of rest in 
one week, and that it has selected and 
should select the day which corresponds 
with the prevalent usage of the people. 
Let the mass of the people become Seventh- 
day Baptists or Jews, and then it would be 
very proper for the law to change its day of 
rest from Sunday to Saturday; and such 
would undoubtedly be the result. It can- 
not wisely appoint two rest days in each 
week, and it certainly cannot change the 
day to meet the case of that small minority 
of the people who keep a different day. 

The Revised Statutes of New York State, 
however, provide that those who keep 
‘the last day of the week, called Saturday, 
as holy time, and do not labor or work 
upon that day,” shall be exempted from the 
statute against labor on the first day of the 
week, with the single qualification that 
their labor shall not ‘‘ disturb other persons 
in their observance of the first day of the 
week as holy time.’’ The law of the same 
state still further provides that those who 
keep Saturday ‘‘as the Sabbath of rest 
from labor” shall not on that day ‘‘ be sub- 
ject to perform military duty or jury duty 
in a justice’s court,” or on that day have 
any process from such acourt in a civil suit 
served upon them or made returnable 
thereon. This would seem to be about as 
far as the law can reasonably go in accom- 
modating its general regulations to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of Jews or other per- 
sons who observe the seventh day of the 
week as holy time. Such provisions show 
very clearly that it is not the religious ele- 
ment of the Sabbath which the law under- 
takes to decide or control, whether in re- 
spect to the Christian or the Jew. 

No inference, surely, can be drawn from 
Sabbath legislation in respect to the ques- 
tion of Bible-reading or other religious ex- 
ercises in our public schools. If the legis- 
lation established the Sabbath as a sacred 

day and enforced its religious observance, 
and especially if it made that observance 
Christian in its form, then it might with 
some plausibility be said that a state doing 
thus much could with equal propriety en- 
gage in the work of religious propagandism 


“yet one would be a precedent for the other. 





Such, however, is not the state of the facts. 
There is no religious element in the Sabbath 
legislation of this country and no attempt 
to put any such element there, as there 
could not be without contradicting the 
theory of our political system. Those who 
appeal to this legislation as an argument to 
support the doctrine of religious instruction 
and worship in the public school either do 
not understand the character of the legisla- 
tion as expounded by the courts or are 
lacking in logical candor. They might 
just as well appeal to police regulations or 
those that relate to banking institutions as 
the means of sustaining their conclusion. 
The fatal objection to their reasoning is 
that there is no connection between the 
conclusion and the premise. 
— re -- 
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(SEVENTH ARTICLE.) 


BY CHIEF-JUSTICE NEILSON. 





THE reader will recall the fact that the 
early jurors were witnesses sworn to speak 
the truth in the cause, or as compurgators 
in support of the declaration of the party 
sought to be charged. In a particular in- 
stance the contention had furnished food 
for the gossips of the neighborhood for 
months or years. In the popular sense, 
the jury knew all about it; in the sense in 
which witnesses now testify in court, most 
of them knew nothing. But, coming from 
the vicinage, they carried the fruit of much 
discussion, tradition, experience into court, 
and declared their opinion, that opinion the 
verdict. How liable to err! Whether they 
did err or not, how liable to suffer! Ac- 
cording to the ancient course of procedure, 
on the complaint of the defeated party, a 
jury of 24 men were called in to review the 
work of the 12. Beyond having the verdict 
or record before them and such explana- 
tions as might be made, they acted—as the 
first jury had acted—on personal knowledge 
and tradition. If they found that the ver- 
dict was false, the punishment followed in 
the terrible forms stated by Fortescue. 
But the 24 were not liable to the attaint. 
Thus the first jurors acted under a sense of 
restraint and peril to which the other jurors 
were strangers. 

Some modern writers have sought to 
qualify the enormity of that proceeding. 
It has been said, in effect, that, after the rule 
common to convictions for perjury, there 
were two witnesses to each of the accused, 
the crime of the 12 determined by the 24, 
and that, as the first jury had found the 
false verdict upon their own knowledge, it 
might be assumed that they knew it to be 
false and had acted willfully. But Bracton 
had anticipated that view and stated the 
objection. ‘‘ Twenty-four men may be mis- 
taken or speak falsely, when the twelve 
have spoken truly.” - 

The purpose of that barbarous proceed- 
ing was to get rid of the false verdict, the 
punishment of the jurors, a necessary 
incident. But, except in sections of the 
country where one rival faction wished 
to destroy another, it must have been 
difficult to obtain convictions which im- 
posed the desolations peculiar to war in 
time of peace. Of necessity, resort was 
had to milder remedies. In the case between 
Gundulf the Bishop and Pichot the Sheriff, 
in the time of William the Conqueror, that 
punishment was not inflicted. That case, 
with the treatment of the jury, mere re- 
cognitors, as far as now known, was stated in 
a former article. In the time of Henry VI 
the party could in certain cases have his 
action against the jury for damages, and in 
that of Henry VII the attaint of jurors was 
limited to cases for over forty pounds in 
value. In later times they were cited before 
the Council or the Star Chamber, to be dealt 
with, or were fined and imprisoned by the 
courts. In varied forms such supervision 
prevailed even after the witnesses and the 
jury stood in distinct relations. The attaint 

as such was practically suspended about 
the year 1665 by the granting of new trials; 
an instance of beneficent judicial legisla- 
tion. But the process by attaint, though 
utterly repugnant to the character of the 
jury and hateful in the memory of the 
people, was not abolished by statute until the 
reign of George IV. 

Some writers have been of opinion that 





in the publicschool. Bothmight be wrong; 


by the Council. Sir Thomas Smith, in his 
work on the Commonwealth, says that in 
the reign of Elizabeth they were often 
called before the Council to be rebuked. 
But Mr. Reeves says: ‘‘The courts of jus- 
tice were kept in awe by this superior juris 
diction” (v. 8, p. 805). Mr. Finlason quotes 
Hudson’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Star Chamber” 
thus: ‘‘Atthe beginning of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth there was scarce a term 
but some grand inquest or jury was fined,” 
and adds that such was the course through- 
out that reign (id., p. 802 note). He also 
says of earlier times: ‘‘ Jurors were fined 
for acquitting persons tried for felony. 
This, perhaps, was the most dangerous 
‘branch of the jurisdiction exercised by the 
‘Council, as it tended to intimidate juries” 
(éd., p. 348 note). It is quite apparent that 
that intimidation was a supreme purpose 
of thestate. Mr. Buckle in his ‘‘ History of 
Civilization” (Vol. I, p. 355) says of the ad- 
ministration of justice in the 18th century: 
‘‘That hateful machinery familiar in, the 
worst days of the 17th century was put in 
motion. Spies were paid, witnesses were 
suborned, juries were packed.” Hume 
refers to juries as having been ‘‘ brow- 
beaten by these oppressors; nay, fined, im- 
prisoned, and punished, if they gave a sen- 
tence against the intimation of the minis- 
ters.” What Lord Bacon said of the times of 
Henry VIII (‘‘ The king’s ministers 

turned law and justice into wormwood and 
rapine”) may be applied to periods of ex- 
citement down to the year 1641, when the 
Star Chamber was abolished. 

Some of the women who were armed 
with queenly power cast shadows deep and 
dark over the fountains of justice. We 
have abundant proof of their interference. 
When notice of the execution of Sir Thomas 
More was brought to Henry VIII, he said 
to the Queen: ‘‘ Thou art the cause of this 
man’s death.” In the time of Queen Mary 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried for 
high treason. The particulars are given in 
Hargrave’s ‘‘State Trials.” He defended 
himself, and was shamefully treated by the 
crown officers and by the court. Lord 
Campbell says that he “had the almost 
unprecedented good luck, in those ages, to 
obtain a verdict of acquittal” (1 Ch. J., 186). 
Mr. Reeves refers to that as the time “‘ when 
the jury first began to be a fair and effect- 
‘ive tribunal, acquitting a> state 
prisoner against the directions of the court 
and, it was well known, against the wishes of 
the sovereign” (Vol. III, p. 537). Hume says 
that ‘‘the queen was so enraged at the dis- 
appointment that, instead of releasing him, 
as the law required, she recommitted him 
to the Tower and kept him in close con- 
finement during some time. But her resent- 
ment stopped not here. The jury, being 
summoned before the Council, were all sent 
to prison and afterward fined—some of them 
a thousand pounds, others two thousand 
apiece” (Vol. III, p. 324). From the best in- 
formation we now have, it appears that 
only eight of them were thus fined. In 
reference to Elizabeth’s inclination to pro- 
ceed against the author, Haywarde, as for 
treason, from which freak she was diverted 
by Bacon, Hume says that she could have 
punished the author, “‘let his book have 
been ever so innocent.” He assigns the 
reason thus: ‘‘ While so many terrors 
hung over the people, no jury durst have 
acquitted a man when the court was re- 
solved to have him condemned” (Vol. LV, p. 
190, app. 8). 

It was not until after the Revolution of 
1688 that much could have been expected 
of the jury. But in the time of Charles II 
they occasionally asserted their independ- 
ence. Thus about the year 1667 they ac- 
quitted persons indicted for attending a con- 
venticle and were fined and imprisoned by 
Chief-Justice Kelynge. Sotooajury found 
one (a Dissenter), charged with murder, 
and whom, it is said, the chief-justice wished 
to hang, guilty only of manslaughter, and 
were fined and imprisoned. In each case 
the finding was against the direction of the 
court. Later such was the treatment of the 
jury in the case of Penn and Mead, Quakers, 
indicted for creating a tumult, really for 
preaching in the street. It is humiliating 
to read the abusive terms applied by the 
members of the court to Penn and to the 
jury. The recorder singled out one of 
them, Bushell, as a fit subject for opprobri- 
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on Habeas Corpus before the Common Pleas 
and were discharged. That was the end of 
such punishments of jurors who were not 
guilty of any irregularity. The opinion of 
Chief-Justice Vaughan, in Bushell’s case, 
freighted with the wealth of the old law, is 
worthy of present study. The admiration 
of the student for the writ of Habeas Corpus 
will grow warm in contemplation of that 
case. He may also observe the relation 
between the office of the-writ in that case 
and in a case of much note recently deter- 
mined by our court of last resort; the 
subject in the old times and the citizen in 
the present, brought up by virtue of that 
writ, and his rights determined without 
treading the devious paths of the law’s 
delay—the question then, as now, as to the 
validity of the detention, presented simply 
as a matter of pure law, not emasculated by 
notions of mere policy or expediency, or as 
to the demerits of the person entitled to be 
relieved from an illegal imprisonment. 
Thus the Genius of Justice, blind only to 
the mere personality of the suitor; thus the 
gentle rain falls alike on the just and on 
the unjust. 

Until the time of William and Mary 
the accused on trial for a capital offense 
could not claim the aid of counsel or of 
witnesses to be examined on oath in his 
behalf. In cases of high treason the rule 
that the overt act should be proved by two 
witnesses was often modified and evaded. 
Even when the theory that two witnesses 
were necessary to prove the crime had 
some force one witness was produced, and 
writings attributed to the prisoner were 
regarded as equivalent to another; or it 
was held sufficient if one witness proved 
that the prisoner had confessed the fact, 
and another that he had heard the fact 
from a third person. On some trials no 
witnesses were called by the crown—as, for 
instance, in Udall’s case; but ex parte deposi- 
tions were used. The purpose was to de- 
prive the prisoner of the benefit of a cross- 
examination. This, says Hume, “‘ gave the 
crown lawyers all imaginable advantage” 
(Vol. IV, p. 190, app. 3); and Reeves says that 
‘‘against the weight and ability of the 
crown lawyers a prisoner had nothing to 
oppose” (Vol. III, p. 810). Thus, on the trial 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, his request that Lord 
Cobham, his sole accuser, should be pro- 
duced was refused. Sir Henry Vane was 
brought to trial after two years’ imprison- 
ment, and is said to have made a gallant 
defense. But be was condemned, having 
been, as stated by Campbell (2 Ch. J., 154), 
‘‘unassisted by counsel and browbeaten 
by Lord Chief-Justice Foster.” 

The conviction of Alice Lisle was se- 
cured in like manner. The trial has been 
described by many writers in terms of bit- 
ter sorrow and indignation. She was a 
widow; was distinguished for her piety, 
simplicity of character, and great charity. 
Her son had just served in the king’s army, 
to put down the Monmouth rebellion. One 
Hicks, with two men, famished and in 
great distress, came to her house and ob- 
tained shelter for the night. She could no 
more have turned them out than Abraham 
could have driven the stranger from his 
tent, without incurring the Divine rebuke. 
Why should she have closed her doors 
against them? Had she known that they 
were traitors, had been in Monmouth’s 
army, she would have been guilty of trea- 
son; otherwise, not. A mere matter of law, 
which, if presented by counsel of sufficient 
ability and courage, might possibly have 
been an impediment, was kept in the dark 
by the court. Mr. Crabb, in his ‘‘ History of 
the English Law,” mentions, by way of illus- 
tration, a case in the times of Edward IV 
where the principal and the accessory were 
indicted, as such: the accessory tried, 
found guilty, and executed; the principal 
tried afterward and acquitted—upon prin- 
ciple a gross wrong, also a blunder. Mrs. 
Lisle’s case might have had a like sequel if 
Hicks had been tried after she was 
destroyed. As it stood on the trial, there 
was no proof of her guilty knowledge, and 
on that point the jury wished to acquit her. 
In his work on “ Trial by Jury” Mr, For- 
syth says that ‘‘the jury brought her in not 
guilty. But the judge, in great fury, sent 
them outagain. Yet they brought her ina 
second time not guilty. Then he seemed 
as in a transport of rage.” In his “‘ Review 
of the Causes of the Revolution of 1688,” Sir 
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James Mackintosh states the case with such 
moderation that for greater certainty as to 
some particulars we turn to him. First, he 
says: ‘‘This lady, though unaided by 
counsel, so deaf that she could very imper- 
fectly hear the evidence, and occasionally 
overpowered by those lethargic slumbers 
which are incident to advanced age, de- 
fended herself witha coolness which formed 
a striking contrast to the deportment of the 
judge.” Secondly, he says that the chief- 
justice ‘‘took upon himself the examina- 
tion of an unwilling witness, and conducted 
it with a union of artifice, menace, and in- 
vective”; . . . ‘‘that the judge and 
three counsel poured in questions upon the 
poor rustic in quick succession,” etc. 
Thirdly, ‘‘ the jury retired, and remained 
so long in deliberation..as.to provoke the 
wrath of the chief-justice.” Having re- 
turned into court and expressed their doubt 
as to her guilty knowledge, ‘‘the chief- 
justice assured them that the proof was 
complete. Three times they repeated their 
doubt. The chief-justice as often reiter- 
ated his declaration, with growing impa- 
tience and rage,” and ‘‘the jury were at 
length overawed into a verdict of guilty.” 

Was that the verdict of the jury? Rather, 
did it not stand as if it were the verdict of 
the court? The sentence of death was pro- 
nounced the next morning. The wolves 
following their prey were never more fierce 
or cruel than the pursuers of that feeble 
victim of state policy, thus sacrificed to 
awaken and intensify the terrors of the peo- 
ple. 

Before it was discovered that the jury, 
not able to agree upon a verdict, should be 
discharged various modes of compulsion 
were adopted. In the times of Edward III 
the justices, going from place to place in 
the county, carried the jurors about with 
them in carts. Mr. Crabb speaks of that 
as the practice. As early as the times of 
Edward I the sheriffs were directed to keep 
juries without meat or drink. About 1791, 
times of George III, a jury at Sudbury, 
thus under duress, broke from the room 
where they had been locked up and went 
home. Such cruelty was illustrated in the 
times of James II on the trial of the 
seven bishops. The jury were kept out all 
night. Such was their extreme thirst that 
the water brought in the morning for them 
to wash with was lapped up to the last drop. 

In several reigns after that of Elizabeth, 
who had put the press under the super- 
vision of the Star Chamber, a continuous 
war was waged against the liberty of the 
press. Prosecutions by indictments and by 
information for libel were the common 
resorts of the officers of the crown. Many 
of the best judges held persistently that the 
motive or intent of the writer or publisher 
was a question of law for the court. The 
point was hotly contested in the courts, 
earnestly debated in Parliament. Lord 
Camden was warmly opposed to that theory. 
Edmund Burke (according to Rufus Choate 
“the fourth Englishman ”—the rank and 
order thus: ‘‘ Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Burke’”’) had, as Buckle says, ‘‘ anticipated 
the argument by more than twenty years.” 
As early as June, 1700, the jury, supported 
by counsel and quickened by a sense of lib- 
erty, often took the question of libel or no 
libel into their own hauds. But the right 
of the jury to judge of the motive or intent, 
as a question of fact, was not practically 
settled gntil 1792, when Mr. Fox’s libel bill 
was passed; not fully perfected until 1848, 
when Lord Campbell’s bill was adopted. 
The necessary protection was thus finally 
given alike to the jury and to the publishers 
and venders of books and newspapers. 

The artificial restraints and burdens 
which had injuriously affected the jury 
were removed after long lapses of time 
and after much contention. Each step in 
the onward progress was tardy. The course 
of justi¢e, now flowing on with the majesty 
and beauty of a river, had long been im- 
peded, broken up into cataracts, full of dan- 
ger. From what has been shown, though 
in fragments of history, the disjecta membra 
of the law, the reader may answer the 
question already put: ‘‘What could the 
jury do?” It has been seen that they could 
do but little until after their emancipation. 
It has also been seen that no body of men 
called to any public trust or duty had been 
so badly used. 

The great authors who have appreciated 




















and extolled English law, justice, and lib- 
erty have recognized the debt of gratitude 
due to the jury. Lord Brougham, in one 
of his splendid outbursts of debate on re- 
form, declared that ‘‘ of all branches of the 
constitution the pure, correct, and inflex- 
ible administration of justice is by far the 
most material. It is this great power, this 
prodigious clamp, which binds society to- 
gether.” Mr. Buckle, in one of his well- 
considered generalizations, bears striking 
testimony to the service of the jury ‘‘in 
resisting the encroachments of unjust laws.” 

Happily, Nature in her silent work often 
purifies what was unclean. The stagnant 
water of the marsh is exhaled, and comes 
back to usin the gentle rain and drops of 
dew. So in a progressive society. The 
same people from whom base and unwor- 
thy judges sprang has given us Hale, Holt, 
Somers, Hardwick, Mansfield, Denman— 
names we cherish with pride and teach our 
children to hold in reverence. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Biblical Research, 


GEN. D1 CEsnoua discovered in April eight 
new Cypriote inscriptions, which seem to indi- 
cate the discovery of a temple to the Paphian 
Venus. He immediately sent “ squeezes’’ to 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall, who found no trouble in de- 
ciphering, though they contain some still newer 
variants of characters. They read from right 
to left. They are mostly fragments of votive 
offerings, on calcareous stone or terra cotta. 
On some of them occur the words fa. se. | pa. 
pi. a, se., or tac TMageac—‘ Of Paphia,”’ or “‘ Of 
the Paphian.’’ Others contain the words ta. pa. 
pi. a.i., or ra Thageac— To Paphia,’’ some hay- 
ing the full form of the dative article, ta. i., or 
ra. One, of three lines, begins with the words 
ta. se. | te. o. | ta. se. (the rest of the line broken 
off), or tac ew trac—‘* Of the goddess the 
{Paphian ?]’’; the rest of the inscription being 
too fragmentary to make its reproduction here 
profitable. This one is chiefly valuable for a 
remarkable variant character. Another, of 
three lines, all broken off at one end, contains 
an example, not infrequent in Cypriote, of 
of a proper name ending in -w, as is 
not infrequent in modern Greek. It also 
contains a group of characters which help solve 
aformer puzzle. Otherwise it is a votive in- 
scription. The most perfect of these inscrip- 
tions is the following, in three lines: (1) po. ro. 
to. ti, mo. e. mi. ta. se. pa. pi. a, se, to. i. e. (2) re. 
ti. wo. se. ka. se. u. ka, te, te. ke | ta, i. (3) pa. pi. 
a, i. ta, i. a. po, ro, ti. ta, i. Or, in Greek letters, 
(1) Mpororiuw éue tag Mageag tw iepe(2)r:Foc’ 
xac » KateOynxe tat (8) Tagua tar’ Agpodirar— 
“Tam [the votive offering] of Prototimos, the 
suppliant of Paphia ; and he well dedicated [me] 
to the Paphian Aphrodite.’’ This short in- 
scription contains several very interesting 
things. First, a new variant character; next, 
another example of 7 for the adverb ci; and, 
next, the genitive in -:Foc, instead of -cdoc¢ 
of the word ispevic, Other peculiarities can 
hardly be stated here. But the little light added 
by the new inscriptions may open the way to 
the decipherment of the hitherto unyielding 
naked archer inscription in the British Museum. 





...-The Greek inscriptions discovered by 
Ganneau, above certain of the loculi in the so- 
called tombs of the prophets on Mt. Olivet, ap- 
pear on further examination to be of quite a 
different epoch from the tombs themselves. 
They hardly deserve the name of inscriptions, 
as they are nothing but later scratches (mere 
scratches ; nothing more), made in letters of a 
rather antique shape. Theinscriptions that are 
cut, scratched, smoked with a candle, or other- 
wise made, with which the tombs abound, in 
Greek, Syriac, Hebrew, Arabic, English, etc., 
made by casual visitors, are about as important 
as the Greek inscriptions. Of much more in- 
terest are the remains of frescos and Greek in- 
scriptions of the tombs above the valley of 
Hinnom, near the Potter’s Field. 


.... The supplementary reconnoisance of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society, lasting 
eighty days, is ended, and the two explorers 
have arrived at Beirut. They traveled through 
the valley of the Jordan and explored some 
new ground in the Ghor and its branching 
wadies, and went down some distance into the 
country of Moab, The region of Callirhoe ap- 
pears to be the southern limit of their excur- 
sion. The natural history of the country ap- 
pears to have been specially aimed at and some 
collections made. Noteworthy among these is 
a collection of ornithological specimens, about 
sevefity in number, obtained and very well and 
carefully prepared by Mr. Henry Van Dyck, the 
interpreter of the party, 


....In April Gen. Di Cesnola was engaged in 
making a final tour over the Island of Cyprus, 
preparatory to his departure, in June, with the 
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intention of not again returning. The publica- 
tion of his explorations and discoveries will be 
an invaluable contribution to all branches of 
the knowledge of antiquity ; but in his collec. 
tions there will still remain work for the savang 
for years to come. 














..-.-Some of Origen’s scholia that do not re- 
fer directly to the Proverbs are not without in. 
genuity, as: ‘‘‘ Be not drunk with wine’ : These 
wines are of the Sodomitic vine.” ‘‘ And 
the rod and instruction are far from him’”; 
“Far from the heart of the fool is the rod 
which is from the root of Jesse.” ‘‘ Manliness 
stands between hardihood and cowardice.”’ 


Fine Arts. 


THERE must be sufficient reason for the out- 
burst of artistic genius in certain parts of the 
world, as well as for its non-appearance in other 
parts ; but no investigator has yet been able to 
discover any that would bear the test of an ex- 
amination. The cause of the artistic or 
wsthetic faculty is too subtle to be detected by 
any superficial observer. That it does not lie 
in race nor in climate is very evident from the 
fact that in certain parts of the world where art 
once flourished and produced its most splendid 
effects it has for many centuries altogether 
ceased to give even a flicker of proof of its ex- 
istence. That very bright and well-informed 
correspondent of the New York Times, who 
signs himself ‘‘Gar,”’ in one of his letters on 
the American and English pictures at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, has endeavored to explain 
the reason why American painters are superior 
to those of the so-called English school, which, 
by the way, is no school atagll. ‘‘Gar’’ says: 

“And what is still more important, the 
American breathes that clear, pellucid air in 
which historians and philosophers have found 
the secret of Greek superiority in classic art 
and the lofty ambitions which made them lay 
broad bases for eternity by immortal works.” 
But historians and philosophers have never 
found any such secret in relation to Greek art, 
for it requires but a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with the subject to know that all the 
triumphs of Greek art, which are still the 
wonder of the world and are likely to remain 
so for centuries to come, were the productions 
of one century ; and since the days of Pericles 








and Phidias the love of art even and the ability [ 


to produce artistic objects have completely de- 
parted from Greece. But the race of men is 
the same, and the “clear, pellucid air’ is just 
what it always was. It was the same with 
Italy. The outburst of artistic genius did 
not last more than a_ century; but, if 
climate, or soil, or race had anything to 
do with it, Venice would have continued 
to produce a brood of Titians, Rome 
of Raphaels, and Florence of Michel Angelos. 
It might be thought that the best artists would 
be the product of the country that paid the 
best price for them. But the fallacy of this 
idea is seen in the condition of art in England, 
where artists are paid higher prices and receive 
more distinguished honors than in any other 
part of the world. Yet England has produced 
no great artist during the present century; while 
Spain, the most beggarly country in Europe, 
has produced an original school of painters, 
amid the poverty of a people constantly en- 
gaged in revolutions and struggles for national 
existence. ‘‘Gar’’ has great hopes of the future 
of American art ; and, being an Englishman, he 
cannot be suspected of patriotic prejudices in 
préhouncing opinions decidedly unfavorable to 
his native country. 


...-One of the letter-writers from the Cen- 
tennial Art Exhibition says : ‘“ In the collection 
may be found an exceedingly humorous pic- 
ture, the work of Mr. Beard, entitled ‘ Kicked 
Out.’ If Teniers painted drunken boors, may 
not Mr. Beard presume to do the same thing?” 
As there are two or three Mr. Beards who have 
pictures in the Exhibition, it would have. beed 
well to have mentioned the special artist who 
painted “Kicked Out.” If Teniers painted 
drunken boors, and he certainly did paint 8 
good many of them, it is a very good reasol 
why Mr. Beard should not. The subjects 
which one Mr. Beard has chiefly delighted in 
have been drunken bears, and not drunken 
boors., 


....Charles Calverley, the sculptor, is model- 
ing a colossal portrait-bust of the late Horace 
Greeley. The head is nearly finished in clay 
and the portrait is excellent. The plaster 
model, when finished, is to be cast in bronze 
and set up on the Greeley monument in Greel- 
wood Cemetery. 


..-.Mr. Le Clear has nearly finished a por 
trait of the late A. T. Stewart, at the order of 
Judge Hilton. The head is modeled from the 
cast taken of the face immediately after Mr. 
Stewart’s death. This artist has just painted 4 
strong head of Mr. Parke Godwin. 


....The portrait-bust of Samuel Adams, 
which is to be sent to the National Gallery # 
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now expected from Italy. Miss Whitney, the Seicuce, Missions: 
: 4 J Y - J - 


sculptor, has already arrived. 


....A photograph of Mr, Halliwell’s unique 
portrait of Shakespeare has been sent to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition from London. After 
the Exhibition it is to be given to some muse- 
um or library in the United States. 


_...A marble bust of Whittier is on exhibi- 
tion at Eliot’s gallery, on Washington Street, 
Boston, the work of Mr. D. M. French, of New- 
puryport. 











PLersonatities, 


One of our contemporaries says: “‘ Massa- 
chusetts, especially, is proud of the part she 
played in Federal politics when she produced 
such men as the Adamses, Daniel Webster, and 
Edward Everett ; but for a whole generation she 
has given to the Union neither a President nor 
a Secretary of State.’’ Well, Massachusetts 
certainly has reason to be proud of her Ad- 
amses, seeing what a lot of them she has pro- 
duced ; but she has not the least cause of com 
plaint on the score of cabinet appointments. 
Daniel Webster and Edward Everett were both 
secretaries of state within a generation, and 
the department of the Treasury, which is the 
most important office in the Government, was 
held by Massachusetts men during five years of 
Grant’s administration, while another Massa- 
chusetts man held the office of Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 


.... The Herald thinks that if the great Presi- 
dential unknown should be a Western man ‘‘ it 
would be a capital thing for George William 
Curtis to demand in the name of New York the 
nomination of John Jay or William M. Evarts 
asa Centennial candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. In the veins of these gentlemen runs 
the best Revolutionary blood.”? But would it 
not be a much better thing for some other 
member of the convention to nominate Mr. 
Curtis himself for the second place on the 
ticket ? He has quite as much and as good 
Revolutionary blood in his veins as either Mr. 
Jay or Mr. Evarts, and is a much more popular 
man than either of them. Besides, he is a jour- 
nalist, and all his brethren would be but too 
happy “‘ to go for him.”’ 





....Until the nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice-President shall have been 
made at Cincinnati and St. Louis personalities 
of al) kinds will run in the direction of political 
aspirants. It is hardly possible to keep clear 
of them. Decidedly the smartest personal re- 
tort that has lately been uttered was that of 
Mr. Frye, of Maine, who, when Proctor Kuott, 
of Kentucky, said to him, in a towering passion, 
‘Sir, your friend Blaine is the greatest scoun- 
drel in the United States,’’ quietly replied: 
“You forget yourself, Mr. Knott.’ And there- 
upon Mr. Knott withdrew the remark. But 
Mr. Frye did not know what a good thing he 
had said until reminded of it by The Graphic. 


....Dr. Thomas W. Evans, the American 
dentist of Paris, who arrived in this city last 
week, comes to collect material for a popular 
history of the United States and to secure aid 
in erecting in Paris a monument commemorat- 
ing the services rendered to our country by the 
French during the Revolutionary struggle. He 
heads the subscription with $10,000. If he wants 
a popular history of the United States already 
prepared, we would recommend him to take 
that of Bryant & Gay. 


.... The Pall Mall Gazette makes the announce- 
ment that the Prince Imperial will shortly make 
a tour through North America. The idea of 
the journey, which is strongly supported by 
General Fleury and the Prince himself, has 
been opposed by the once omnipotent M. 
Rouher, while the Empress has been neutral in 
the matter. 


...-Ten culprits were recently publicly 
whipped in the jail-yard at New Castle, Dela- 
ware ; and, as that little state is the only one in 
the Union which maintains this method of pun- 
ishment for criminals, it may be the reason 
why so many Democrats favor the proposition 
to take their Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
deney from so conservative a community. 


....Mr. William Wirt Sikes has been nomi- 
nated to the Senate as consul at Cardiff—not 


the place where the famous giant came from, 
but in Wales. It may be a less desirable place 
than Florence to live in; but itis probably a 
more profitable one. 


-...Taunton is but a small town in Massa- 
chusetts, but it has lofty aspirations. Having 
secured Charles Francis Adams as its Fourth of 


July orator, it has now invited Professor James | 


Russell Lowell to read it an original poem on 
that festive occasion. 


....Among the distinguished foreigners who 
arrived here last week fiom Europe was the 
Honorable James Blain, lord provost of Glas- 
§0w, accompanied by his daughter. 


--.-It is said that the one reason why Charles 
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THE opposition of Mars, which is to happen 

next year, excites much interest among astron- 

omers, since the planet will then be nearer to 

the earth and more favorably situated for ob- 

servation than it has been at any time since 

1861. Oppositions of this planet occur every 

two years; but, on account of the considerable 

eccentricity of its orbit, the valuable ones come 

only at intervals of about sixteen years. Sir 

George Airy, the British astronomer royal, has 

published a chart of the path of Mars in 1877, 

inserting tn the map all the stars down to the 

ninth magnitude, near which the planet passes ; 

the object being to facilitate observation by 

giving numerous and accurate points of refer- 

ence. One of the principal uses of these oppo- 

sition observations is to determine the par- 

allax of Mars, and, hence, that of the sun; 

and the accuracy attainable is considered 

but little inferior to that of results deduced 

from the Transits of Venus. There are two 

ways of employing the observations for this 
purpose, one of which consists in combining 
observations made at northern stations with 
corresponding ones at southern; the other in 
the comparison of observations at a single ob- 
servatory made when the planet is near the 
eastern and western horizons. By the latter 
method a single observer, without dependence 
on the co-operation of any one else, is able to 
ascertain the distance of the planet, and con- 
sequently the dimensions of the solar system. 
The rotation of the earth during the interval 
between the rising and the setting of the planet 
furnishes the necessary base-line from east to 
west. This base is, of course, greatest and, 
therefore, this method most advantageous for 
stations near the Equator. Naturally, there- 
fore, the observatory of Rio Janeiro, under Liais, 
is making thorough preparation for complete 
and elaborate work. Observations of Mars are 
also valuable for another purpose. In a some- 
what roundabout way they give a good deter- 
mination of the mass of the moon. 


...-Many years ago Encke announced, as the 
result of his researches upon the orbit of the 
comit which bears his name, that its motion 
could be accounted for only by the hypothesis 
of a resisting medium in space, and the majori- 
ty of astronomical text-books at present still 
represent this conclusion as a demonstrated fact. 
Of late, however, there has beena growing 
skepticism as to the correctness of this doctrine, 
and the recent investigations of Von Asten 
seem to show that all the motions of the comet 
for the last 13 years are fully accounted for by 
properly allowing for the perturbations pro- 
duced by the planets, whose masses are now 
better known than when Encke made his com- 
putations. During its recent return last spring 
the path of the comet, observed with the great 
telescope at Washington, coincided so closely 
with the predictions of Von Asten as entirely to 
remove all necessity for the hypothesis of a re- 
sisting medium. As the case now stands, there- 
fore, the theory is entirely without any found- 
ation of observed facts. 


.... The Rhizopods of this country are under- 
going examination by Professor Leidy. In 
speaking of the Dithugian Rhizopods, Dr. Wal- 
lich expresses the opinion that the whole are 
referable to a single specific type, while Dr. 
Carpenter is quoted as saying that ‘‘ whether it 
will ever be practicable to arrange the multi- 
tudinous forms of this group in natural assem- 
blages, whose boundaries shall be capable of 
strict limitation, is to us by no means certain. 
Dr. Leidy adds that it would seem that the ex- 
isting Rhizopods, in respect to classification, 
may be viewed as an epitome of all organic 
forms in all times; for, if all these could be 
known, it would be found that there were no 
absolute limits defining species or any other of 
the usual divisions in classification. Many of 
the fresh-water forms of this country are iden- 
tical with those of Europe. 
be remembered, is the simplest form of Rhizo- 
pod, while the shelled forms are called Fora- 
minifera, and E6zoon is supposed to be one of 
these. 


....The following are the names of some of 
the new asteroids not hitherto reported in this 
column: (151) Abundantia, (152) Atala, (154) 
Bertha, (157) Dejanira, (158) Koronis, (159) 
Aemilia, (160) Una. The names of (153) Hilda 
and (156) Xantippe have been reported before. 
149, 150, 155, and the three discovered this 
year (161), (162), and (163) are still nameless. 


fluitas would be still more appropriate. 





The Ameba, it will © 


Aprcpos of Abundantia, the London Atheneum 
wickedly remarked that Periousia or Super- 


....In a recent note on tobaccos, Dr. Hooker 
says he is confident all the genuine tobaccos of 
the family of Nicotiana are natives of South 
America, no matter from what part of the 
world they may now be found. He is speaking 
of a variety now attracting some attention as 
the “‘sweet-scented tobacco,” a variety which 
other botanists had recorded as being a native 
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Mr. WaAsHBvrw, of the Maderia Mission of the 
American Board, sends to the Missionary Herald 
an interesting reswmé of the work of the last 
twenty-five years (1850—’75). During this time 
the communicants have increased from 235 to 
1,880; the adherents to Christianity from 2,471 to 
8,000; the contributions from $106 to $2,603 ; 
the native pastors from none to 14, haying 
charge of 17 churches, mainly dependent on 
native support; the catechists from 54 to 103, 
much superior to the former ones in education; 
the pupils in schools from 600, paying no 
school-fees, to more than 3,000, paying $1,685 
last year. Formerly tracts, books, and Bibles 
were given away; now far larger numbers of 
them are sold, realizing in 1875 more than 
$500. More important, however, than any nu- 
merical increase has been the inauguration of 
woman’s work in behalf of woman. Less than 
fifteen years ago the question was asked 
of the experienced missionary lady then 
residing in Madura City whether some Chris- 
tian work could not be done among the Hindu 
women of that place. The reply was that the 
time for such labor seemed not yet to have come. 
Now there are Bible-women employed to the 
number of 14, whose visits among families of 
the better classes require an intelligence and a 
tact, which, inthe judgment of their lady super- 
intendents, they amply possess. Moreover, a 
group of Christian women have grown up at 
all the stations, intelligent, able to train their 
own families , and exerting a positive influence 
on their neighbors. More than 250 women are 
reported as having a fair education, of whom 
above 100 are capable of leading a religious 
meeting and in many cases do it. The late 
cholera season was a test of the heroism of the 
Bible-women. It was expected that they would 
ask permission to intermit their visits in locali- 
ties which the pestilence had made dangerous. 
They went on, however, solemnly, but cheer- 
fully, with their work. We cannot refrain from 
quoting, in Miss Sisson’s words, the statement 
which one of their number made about that 
time. Ina Bible-meeting mention was made of 
one who had been divinely strengthened, and 
the question asked whether God wrought so 
now. Fora few moments the room was very 
still, and then the oldest of the women said : 


‘“* Ammarl, we think we have known some- 
thing about it ourselves during the past weeks. 
When the cholera first broke out in my district 
I was very much afraid. 1 had no mind to go 
there, and I thought I would ask you to excuse 
me from going into those streets. But I noticed 
that the people were much more willing to hear 
of the true God than formerly ; and, while I knew 
that some of them to whom 1 pointed out the 
way of salvation one day might be dead the 
next, it seemed to me if 1 were a true friend to 
these people I should be_ willing to endanger 
myself for their sakes. I thought of Paul’s 
words: ‘ Neither count I my life dear unto my- 
self.’ But still I was afraid. Then I said: I will 
go to God totake away thisfear. Aud he heard 
my prayer. The fear is all gone. I have but 
one desire—to do faithfully my work. I can 
trust him for the rest.’’ 


Animated with this spirit, it became necessary 
rather to restrain them than to spur them on. 
The cholera visitation showed how greatly 
heathenism had lost its hold on the people gen- 
erally. Heathen ceremonies to avert the disease 
were more frequently omitted than in former 
times. The people occupy a more friendly at- 
titude toward Christianity. They read more. 
The Scriptures are more largely used among 
them. Caste distinctions are relaxing their 
ancient rigor. The vast medical work done 
among them during the cholera season prom- 
ises, also, to bring its return in the way of 
enlarged confidence toward Chistian mission- 
aries. Upon the whole, the outlook in Madura 
is very hopeful. 


....In Spirit of Missions we find a copy of the 


ernment and the Cape Palmas tribes. The lat. 


prosperity of Liberia. 


adopted toward the native tribes, 


slavery times. 


people. 
that any of the 


have'the greatest 








Reade does not come to America is that he is 
afraid of sea-sickness, I 


of the Cape of Good Hope,. 








treaty entered upon between the Liberian Goy- 


ter acknowledge the supremacy of the republic, 
while the former promises to admit the natives 
to the rights and privileges of the Liberians. If 
these two stipulations are faithfully observed, 
much will have been accomplished toward the 
A great part of the re- 
cent war trouble, as well as of the general decay 
of the republic, has been due to the slavehold- 
ing manners which the Americo-Liberians have 
The treat- 
ment of the natives as if they ought to be 
slaves, even if they were not, has been a sad 
commentary on the training which the Liberians 
received in their American home during old 
The result of such conduct has 
been to reduce their influence over the natives 
to a nullity and to turn their mission of Chris- 
tianizing the heathen Africans intoa mere farce. 
The Protestant Episcopal mission at Cape 
Palmas was put into an awkward position dur- 
ing the hostilitfes. Its native helpers, as Grebos, 
naturally had much sympathy with their injured 


No proof, however, has been furnished 
. - Episcopal Feng x4 cate- 
chists bore arms against the Li public. that fact, since the tter is never fair! 

lt is unfortunate that, in the present chaotic ae r ag os i 
condition of things, the two churches which 
uence in Liberia—the Pro- | su 


testant and the Methodist Episcopal—have no 





| She Sunilay-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 25th, 1876. 
SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Eac#. lesson has its accidental and its essen- 
tial parts. Of the former are its location, its 
extent, its golden texts, topic, and outlines. All 
these may be perfectly memorized, and yet the 
essential things of the lesson be entirely un- 
known. These externals should be fully 
learned ; but, in addition, the vital, underlying 
lessons of the passage in hand should be 
grasped and understood. As a general thought, 
under which to marshal the lessons of the last 
quarter, we may take 


THE UPBUILDING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 





The great fundamental principles of the 
Chureh are presented in Lessons I and II. 
Here we see the ascending Saviour and the de- 
seending Comforter. The particulars coneern- 
ing each of these lessons may be dwelt upon as 
time and opportunity permit. On the black- 
board two large foundation-stones may be 
sketched, upon which the thoughts of these 
lessons may be indicated by letters or written 
out in full. 

Upon the Church as thus founded the struc- 
ture rises by various agencies, some of which 
the remaining lessons of the quarter specify or 
illustrate. For example, in Lesson III scriptural 
preaching is prominent. To know God’s Word 
and to expound and apply it wisely is a mizhty 
power in the upbuilding of the Church. In 
Lesson IV fervent exhortation appears as a 
power. Or church-fellowship may be pre- 
ferred as the main fact here set forth. Lesson 
V illustrates the illimitable power of faith. 
Lesson VI presents Jesus as the one source of 
help. In Lesson VII we see Christian courage 
and in Lesson VIII Christian fellowship. Les- 
son 1X enforces the peril of hypocrisy or, by 
contrast, the excellence of sincerity. Lesson 
-X encourages fidelity, Lesson XI assures of 
victory, and Lesson XII commissions each and 
all to work. 

With such an outline, the sketch suggested 
may be carried out by adding other stones, each 
bearing an inscription corresponding to a les- 
son, the capstone being “‘ Work for all,” and 
the whole illustrating the idea of upbuilding. 
This process is essentially constructive. Stone 
is added to stone, as lesson after lesson is con- 
sidered. Upon each lesson the main facts must 
be called out. An analytical process may then 
be employed. For instance, with the twelve 
lessons surveyed in general, and their utility in 
the rising church being disclosed, we may ask : 
Which lesson indicates with what workers for 
God should be filled ? Which shows that Satan 
can raise up foes to the Church in unexpected 
quarters? Which that God can raise up de- 
fenders in unexpected quarters? Which as- 
sures us as to how the Lord will come again ? 
Or, the point of questioning may be the per- 
sons who did certain things or who said cer- 
tain words. Or, the places occupied may be 
made prominent. By such means two advan- 
tages will be gained—namely, what pupils real- 
ly know of the quarter’s work will be discoy- 
ered, and their mental application in the prog- 
ress of the review will stamp the facts consid- 
ered indelibly upon them. 

In closing, the Golden Text may be used with 
good effect. It presents adouble duty: ‘‘Arise, 
shine.”” Also a double reason for doing the 
duty. “Thy light is come. The glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee.’”’ Does the reason ex- 
ist with us? Has our light come? Has the 
glory of the Lord risen upon us? Who, then, 
will do the two duties? How may they be 
done? In what spirit shall they be done? 
What results will follow the doing of them ? 





...-Review Sunday is again at hand. There 
are still those who do not attempt to review 
their classes or their schools. Some of these 
flatter themselves that they and theirs are be- 
yond the need of all this work. The true state 
of the case is set forth, however, in the follow- 
ing paragraph from The Sunday-school World : 

‘The speech-making superintendent is rarely 
in favor of review exercises in the Sunday- 
school. A review tests the knowledge and 
progress of the school. It shows what the 
scholars have gained thus far and indicates 
what they have yet tolearn. But the talkin 
superintendent is more anxious to show wha 
he knows than tq learn what his scholars know. 
His desire is to give his views of the lesson; 
not to ascertain theirs. If he has studied the 
lesson and is himself full of its truths, he thinks 
it is only necessary for him to tell what he has 
learned to bring the school up to his standard 
of interest and information. As long 
as no review is attempted in his school he can 
claim and supposes that his weekly addresses 
on the lesson are instructive, and that his 
schoo! learns as much year by year as a school 
which is, well:reyiewed. So he undervalues 
and avoids review exercises, and comforts him- 
self with the thought that he studies the Bible 
faithfully and talks about it eloquently; and if 
his school makes no real progress, no one can 


rought to the test. An honest and thorough 
review is almost unknown to a speech-making 
ent. 





bishops on the ground. 


++»-Every teacher needs frequently to illus 
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trate Scripture truth. At the Tlinois Conven- 
tion Bishop Cheney told them how to do it. 
Among many other good things, he said : 

‘** We need the finest of tools for the delicate 
carving on the child-mind. ll illustrations 
must be pertinent and have power, to arrest at- 
tention. The merchant and the jeweler know 
that. Then, when they have gained your at- 
tention and time, they hope to sell you some of 
their wares. Often pupils can be interested by 
a little story about a bird or astatue ; and when 
once you gain the attention light may be poured 
upon their minds. Illustrate to boys by some- 
thing they are interested in. They can appre- 
ciate your efforts. The hook that catches and 
holds the fish is barbed. Mlustrations may be 
barbs to hold the mind. Usg something that 
will hold. But we must not fail to make the 
illustration bring out the grand truth in the 
mind. The likeness must not be spoiled in the 
coloring.” 


....On Tuesday, May 30th, the fifty-second 
anniversary of the American Sunday-school 
Union was celebrated in the Academy of Musie, 
at Philadelphia. In the afternoon a children’s 
meeting was held and in the evening a general 
mass meeting. Both of these gatherings were 
immense in size and enthusiastic in spirit. 
They were addressed by the Hon. Joshua Nye, 
of the United States Centennial Commission ; 
by Sir Charles Reed, of London; and by many 
of the missionary workers of the Union. The 
friends of the venerable Union appear to be 
more numerous than ever before and their in- 
terest shows no token of abatement. 


....In these days, when some one within the 
Sunday-schools blunder along, and many with- 
out do not understand the aims of the work, it 
is well to focus sharply the true idea, as was 
done by the Rev. Mr. Chase, in the recent 
Maine convention, as follows : 

“Tt is not a singing-school; nor a social 
gathering; neither is it a circulating library, 
where people meet to change books. Itis a 
field for religious instruction, and the prime 
object of the Sunday-school is to teach and 
study the Word of God.” 

...-Atthe state Sunday-sehool convention 
just held at Belfast, Maine, the report of the 
secretary gave the following statistics: There 
are 318 schools in the state, with 26,649 scholars 
in 3,109 classes. All but 32 of these schools use 
the Uniform Lessons. 95 only have teachers’ 
meetings. The conversions during the past 
year were 1,253 scholars, the largest number in 
a single school being 50. The libraries contain 
73,381 volumes and the money raised in the 
schools during the year amounted to $10,678. 


---»The New York Tribune of June 5th 
remarks editorially : ‘‘ Andrew Moore, aged 13 
years, did not yesterday attend church or Sun- 
day-school, for the reason that he was locked 
up in the Leonard-street Station upon a charge 
of killing Frederick Lawlor, aged 14.” With 
equal pertinence it may be added, for the same 
reason, the said Moore did not, upon the day 
designated, dine with the editor of the The 
Tribune. 


....Some persons suppose that the missionary 
work of the schools should be pressed among 
the lowly only. Mr. Moody thinks differently ; 
for he said recently that the 700,000 Sunday- 
school teachers of this land ought to be like the 
frogs of Egypt, which went up into the very 
palaces. In many of the palaces such an in- 
coming would be hailed as a blessing, and not 
regarded as a plague, while it would turn many 
hearts unto the Lord. 


...-A Centennial Exercise accompanies The 
Sunday-school Times of this week. Gen. Haw- 
ley, president of the Centennial Commission, 
issues with it an address to the Sunday-school 
pupils of the United States. Original hymns 
and music with full Scripture responsive exer- 
cises are given. It is adapted for special 
services, for anniversaries, or for concert ex- 
ercises. 


...‘* Christian Evidences’’—meaning, as we 
suppose, ‘Evidences of Christianity”—is a 
topic not infrequently appearing on the pro- 
grammes of institutes and normal classes. 
Doubtless, popular treatments of these evi- 
dences possess great elements of value, but a 
master hand must present them. A weak 
handling of such topics unsettles far more than 
it establishes. 


.---Illinois had a mass meeting, indeed, at 
Jacksonville on May 23d—25th. Moody and 
Sankey were there, the former being chairman, 
by the unanimous voice of his former asso- 
ciates. The best workers of the state were at 
the meeting and they did their best work. The 
Bible was the theme of constant attention, and 
those who know declare that the state is now 
better organized for work than ever before. 


...-Major Whittle thinks we need more men 
to write good hymns and tunes. Possibly so; 
but surely we need more care and taste in the 
use of what wehave. Itis true here, as Josh 
Billings says of trout-fishing : 

“ Expensive rigging won’t katch trout enny 
more sertain than a hi-priced phiddle will play 
well with the wrong man hold of the bow.’ 

...-Nevada has formed a state Sunday- 
school association. A state convention, the 
first held by them, met at Reno, on May ist 
and 2d. 





* ——- Pebbles, 


A TENDER subject : railroad fuel. 
A beneficial strike : striking a job. 
....An endless source of amusement: a hoop. 


....It is exceedingly bad husbandry to har- 
row up the feelings of your wife. 





....-A Texas man has returned a napkin to a 
hotel waiter, with thanks, saying his cold was 
not very bad. 


...-If you are in love and don’t know how to 
make it known, go to your tailor. He will 
press your suit for you. 


--..The new slang term “crooked” is de- 
fined as “the act of a man who bends his en- 
ergies in the wrong direction.” 


....Gentlemen who smoke allege that it 
makes them calm and complacent. They tell 
us that the more they fume the less they fret. 


.... A young Lothario, much given to moon- 
light strolls, expresses the opinion that “to 
flirt’? may be parsed as a “ fine-night verb.” 


....A fashionable but illiterate lady, traveling 
on the Continent, writing to a friend, said that 
she had just seen the ‘‘museum of iniquities” 
in Genoa. 


.-..John Henry woke up from a terrible 
nightmare, last night, and remarked to his 
wife that it was easier to sleep on a spring-bed 
than on a spring chicken. 


....-The very last curiosity spoken of in the 
papers isa wheel that came off a dog’s tail 
when it was a-waggin’. The man who discov- 
ered it has retired from public life. 


-++eA wag in “What he knows about farm- 
ing” gives a very good plan to remove widows’ 
weeds. He says a good-looking man has only 
to say ‘‘ Wilt thou ?” and they wilt. 


...“‘I narrowly escaped being cut off with 
a shilling,” said a solemn young man. ‘“ How 
did you escape it?’’ asked a bystander. ‘‘ My 
father had vo shilling,’”’ was the solemn reply. 


....A seedy-looking individual was heard to 
remark to a friend: ‘‘ My dear fellow, can’t you 
lend me a black weskit foratime? My Aunt 
Betsey died a few days ago, and I want to,take a 
short mourn.”’ 


..-“‘Mrs. Splinks,’”? observed a boarder to 
the landlady of a Munson-street caravansary, 
“the equal adjustment of this establishment 
could be more safely secured if there was less 
hair in the hash and more in the mattresses.’’ 


...-A fast youth asked ata San Francisco 
restaurant: ‘‘ What have you got?” “ Almost 
everything,” was the reply. ‘‘ Almost every- 
thing? Well, give me a plate of that.’”’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly. One plate of hash!” yelled the waiter. 


....As Burke was declaiming with great ani- 
mation against Hastings, he was interrupted by 
little Major Scott. ‘‘Am I,” said he, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘to be teased by the barking of this 
jackal, while I am attacking the royal tiger of 
Bengal ?”’ 

...‘*’ve knowed dat mule for three yeahs, 
and I don’t think dat de animal would hurt a 
lam’; *cause .’ This blank space indi- 
cates where the lecture was interrupted and the 
darkey forwarded to the other side of the fence 
—by that same mule. 





....A young clergyman seems to have com- 

pressed the whole body of his sermon on 
“ deceit’’ into the following: ‘“‘Oh! my breth- 
ren, the snowiest shirt-front may conceal an 
aching bosom and the stiffest of all-rounders 
encircle a throat that has many a bitter pill to 
swallow.” 
...-A little boy said to his mother, the other 
morning: ‘‘Ma,I had the beautifulest dream 
last night you ever saw. I dreamt that I 
wouldn’t go to school, and that you went out 
into the yard and cut a great long switch ; but 
just as you was going to give me an awful 
dressin’ the world came to an end! Didn’t I get 
out of it easy, though 2”’ 


...-Old Mr. Perkins has grown sick and wea- 
ried with hearing his grandchildren talking 
about the coming glories of the Philadelphia 
show ; but he succeeded in silencing them for a 
time, the other day, by remarking, querulously: 
“* Aye, aye, ye may say what ye please about 
yer Sintinyals; but ye can’t make ’em what they 
used to be in my young days!” and he turned 
off the gas and shuffled away to bed in the derk. 


....The assurance of the lightning-rod man 
was never better illustrated than the other day 
when he applied to the president of a railroad 
company and wanted to put lightning-rods on 
all his cars. 

“ Lightning-rods on our cars ?”’ asked the lat- 
ter. 

“Why, certainly.”’ 

‘‘ What in the world do we want them for ?”’ 
“Because they make good conductors,”? re- 
plied the man, as he closed the door hastily be- 





hind him. 
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BAPTIST. 


ALLISON, T. J., ord. at Union Fork, Tenn. 

BARTLETT, E. M., Merrimac, Mass., accepts 
call to Athol, Mass. 

BITTING, J. E., Imlay City, Mich., goes to 
Birmingham, Mich. 

BOURN, A. W., . Class of Mad. Univers- 
re called to Sherman-ave. ch., Newark, 


BURNHAM, C. W., Hinsdale, Mass., called to 
Stanton, Mich. 

CHUCK, A. G., called to East Wallingford, Vt. 

COKER, J., accepts call to East Weare, N. H. 

DENNIS, W. C., inst. at Twelfth ch., Boston, 
Mass., June 7th. 

DREW, E. K., ord. at Levant, Me. 

DULIN, E. 8., resigns presidency of Stephen’s 
College, Mo. 

FOLJAMBE, 8. W., reconsiders call to Bergen, 
N. J., aud accepts. 

HAW, Wo., Marcellus, N. Y., resigns. 

Ay - J., Mochlan, Pa., goes to Hopewell, 


LA BARRAR, Frank, ord., May 25th ; accepts 
call to Pequea, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

MARSHALL, W. H., North New York, N. Y., 
resigns. . 

PECK, A.C., accepts call to Lawrence, Kansas. 

RAYMOND, G. T., called to Charles River ch., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

SMITH, T. F., Bennettsburg, N. Y., goes to 
Rose Valley, N. Y. 

TITUS, H. F., Hamilton Sem., accepts call to 
Ithaca, N. Y 

TUCKER, J. D., Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., goes 
to Nunda, N. Y. ites ; - 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, C. C., Pecatonica, Ill., accepts call to 
Montour, lowa. 

ARMSTRONG, R.S8., accepts call to Winnebago 
Agency and Janesville, Minn. 

BARNES, Henry E., Central ch., Worcester, 
Mass., dismissed May 31st. 

BELL, James M., late of Hadley, Mass., called 
to Haydenville, Mass., and to a professor- 
ship in a Western college. 

BICKFORD, WaRREN, called to Winthrop, Me. 

BOLSTER, WIti1AM H., late of Wiscasset, Me., 
supplies at Bethel, Me. 

BROWN, EpwarD, Walworth, O., resigns. 

CATLIN, W. E., Ontario, Ind., has begun mis- 
sionary work at Kinsley and Garfield, Kan. 

CHEESEBOROUGH, A. 8., New Hartford, 
Conn., accepts call to Durham, Conn. 

CLARK, J. B., supplies at Ludlow, Vt., during 
pastor’s absence. 

DEAN, W. N. T., Somerset, Mass., called to 
Norton, Mass. 

DUNCAN, THomas WILson, died recently in 
Nelson, N. H 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, accepts call to East 
Orrington, Me. 

FITZ, E. 8. Southampton, Mass., dismissed 
June 2d, without commendation. 

FRICKSTAD, T. T., of New Haven Theo. Sem., 

oes to missionary work at Gilmanton, 
Minn., for his vacation. 

FULLER, F. L., inst. at Hamilton, Minn., 
June Ist. 

GARDNER, AvsTIN, late of West Suffield, 
Coun., began pastorate at Buckingham, 
Conn., June Ist. 

GOULD, Epwry 8., Providence, R. I., dismissed 
June Ist. 

GUYTON, J. F., accepts call to Elk River, 
Minn. 

HADLEY, J., »Peterboro’, N. H., supplies at 
Newington, N. H 

HALL, James E., Rockland, Me., has leave of 
absence for six months. 

HAYWARD, W. H., died at Magnolia, Iowa, 
May 19th. 

HOYT, J. 8., Port Huron, Mich., called to 
Prospect-st., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

JONES, D. D., closed his labors at Butternut 
Valiey, Minn., May 9th. 

KEDZIE, A. 8., Dowagiac, Mich., resigns. 

METCALF, R. D., Lowell, Mass., supplies at 
Worcester, Vt. 

PARKER, ALEXANDER, late of Humboldt, Iowa, 
accepts call to Whitehall, Iowa. 

ROGERS, Oscoop W., of Bangor Sem., accepts 
call to Farmington, Me., and will be ord. 
June 2\st. 

ROOT, E. P., ord. at South Wilbraham, Mass., 

June Ist. 

SMOCK, W. D., of New Haven Theo. Sem., 

goes to Benson, Minn., for vacation. 

STURTEVANT, J. M., D.D., resigns presidency 

of Illinois College. 

TOWLE, J. A., late of Northfield, Minn., sup- 

plies at Hudson, O. 

TWINING, Kus ey, late pastor of Union ch., 

Providence, R. L., sails for Europe, to be 

absent a year. 

VOORHEES, Louis B., Pilgrim ch., North 

Weymouth, Mass., resigns. 

WILCOX, Jonny, home missionary in Wiscon- 

sin, died recently in Twinsburg, Wis. 


LUTHERAN. 
TUKNERK, J. H., Blacksburg, Va., called to 
Burkittsville, Md. 


YOST, T. J., graduate of Gettysburg Sem., ac- 
— call to Ramsey Station, Bergen Co., 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
DAYTON, B.~B., late grad. of Auburn Sem., 


accepts call to Amboy, N. Y.; address Belle 
Isle, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





DICKEY, James W., supplies at Howard Lake 
and Buffalo, Minn. 


FOULK, Joun 8., Williamsport, Md., called to 
Northumberland, Penn. 

HASKELL, E. C., late of Columbus City, Iowa, 
accepts call to Crawfordsville, Iowa. 

IDDINGS, F. W., late grad. of Northwestern 
Sem., accepts call to Escanaba, Mich. 

LEFTWICH, J. T., Atlanta, Ga., has accepted 
call to Lexington, Va. 

MAYS, D. V., inst. at Corry, Penn., June 1st. 

NICHOLAS, W. D., licentiate of New York 
Presb., supplies Third ch., Chillicothe, O. 

PIERSON, G., late of Adel, Iowa, has removed 
to Solomon City, Dickinson Co., Kansas. 

PROCTOR, Joun O., 1 aed of Wooster, 
accepts call to Piketon, 

ROBINSON, N. C., synodical missionary for 
Nebraska, died at Nebraska City, May 13th. 

ROOT, J. 8., Camillus, N. Y., has leave of ab- 
sence for six months. 

8C , T. S., Auburn Sem., supplies at Bliss- 

field, Mich., during the summer. 

STRYKER, P., D.D., late of Rome, N. Y., has 
removed to Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

TAYLOR, E., late of East Hamburg, N. Y., has 
removed to Eden, N. Y 

WALCOTT, D. M., late pastor of Cong. ch. in 
West Orange, N.J., has become acting 
pastor at Rutherford, N. J. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ARNOLD, A. J., ord. priest, in Wethersfield, 
Conn., June Ist. 

BARBOUR, JoHn Humpurey, ord. deacon in 
Middletown, Conn., May 31st. 

BISHOP, NatHan FREDERICK, ord. deacon at 
Middletown, Conn., May 3lst. 

CLAPP, Howarp §&., ord. priest, in Wethers- 
field, Conn., June Ist. 

DEAL, J. A., Calvary, N. C., resigns. 
Murphy, Cherokee Co., N. C. 
HARRIMAN, FREDERICK WILLIAM, ord. dea- 

con in Middletown, Conn., May 31st. 
KNAUFF, C. W., All Saints’, Albany, N. Y., 
removes to Florida; address until Nov., 
1613 Wallace St., Philadelpbia, Penn. 
LEE, HamiItton, St. Paul’s, Minn., resigns; ad- 
dress Peekskill, N. Y. 
PYNE, CHartes M., Portland, Me., accepts 
call to St. George’s, Central Falls, R. I. 
STARR, Witu1AM C., ord. priest, in Wethers- 
field, Conn., June Ist. 

STEWART, C. 8. M., has assumed rectorship 
of Grace ch., Allentown, Penn. 

STODDARD, JaMEs, temporary supply of Ch. 
of Holy Sepulcher, New York City. 

STURGES, Isaac CHAUNCEY, ord. deacon at 
Middletown, Conn., May 31st. 

TODRIG, AuBREY F., accepts call to Ellicott- 
ville, N. Y. 

WEIBEL, Joun W. H., accepts call to St. 
Luke’s, Troy, N. Y. 

WHITE, Joun, ord. priest in Wethersfield, 
Conn., June Ist. 

VAN BUREN, James HEARTT, ord. deacon at 
Middletown, Conn., May 3ist. 


Address 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 

DE VRIES, Henry, of the grad. class of Rut- 
gers Sem., licensed to preach by North 
Long Island Classis, May 29th. 

POWELL, Henry A., licentiate of Hudson 
Presbytery, accepts call to Bushwick, Long 
Island, and will be ord, and inst. June 29th, 

VAN ALLEN, Ira, licensed to preach by 
Classis of Albany, May 23d, and_ accepts 
call to Second ch., Rotterdam, N. Y. 

VANDEWART, HERMAN, licensed to preach by 
Classis of Albany, May 23d, and accepts 
eall to Second ch., Glenville, N.Y 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


ANDREWS, W. M., called to Reedsburg, O. 

CORT, C., Vinton, Iowa, takes charge of the 
Maquoketa Mission. 

HEISLER, D. Y., late of Mt. Alto, Pa., accepts 
call to the Mission ch., Easton, Pa. 

HERBRUCEK, Emrz P., called to Akron, O. 

OTTING, E. H., Warren, O., goes to Leavitts+ 
burg, Trumbull Co., O. 

PRUGH, P. C., supply at Cincinnati, O., re- 
signs. 

RUPP, Wu11aM, Berlin, Pa., resigns. 

WELTY, J. B., Maquoketa Mission, resigns. 


UNITARIAN. 


BRADLEE, C. D., inst. at Harrison-square ch., 
Boston, Mass., June 4th. 

NICKERSON, A.8., accepts cali to Charles- 
town, N. H. 


WARE, L. G., Burlington, Vt., withdraws resig- 
nation. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


ADAMS, J. G., Cincinnati, O., closed pastorate 
May 28th. 

BAILEY, G. W., Morrisville, Vt., removes to 
Springfield, Vt. 

BALLOU, D., Lee Center, N. Y., closed pastor- 
ate June 4th. 

BURNELL, W. P., Cleveland, O., closed pas- 
torate May 28th. 

CANFIELD, H. L., declines call to Kenton, O. 

CLARK, C. C. La po Cove, Mass., has re- 

moved to West ownsend, Mass. 

FORTNEY, T. L., of grad. class Canton Sem., 

accepts call to Enfield, N. H. 

HEALEY, F. E., West Burke, Vt., removes to 

Derby Line, Vt. 

RAWSON, 8. B., St. John, New Brunswick, 

resigns, and removes to Boston, Mass. 

SPAFFORD, R. G., of the grad. class of Can- 

ton Sem., called to Williamstown, Vt. 

STILES, W. C., Tufts Divinity School, will be 

ord. at Orleans, Mass., June 14th. 

STRAUB, J., supplies Dr. Ryder’s ch., Chicago, 

IlL., during his absence. 

THOMPSON, Tuomas, of Canton Sem., accepts 

call to South Strafford, Vt. 





TOMLINSON, D. C., supplies at. Cleveland, O. 
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School and College. 


AN important jchange has been made in 
the course of instruction at Yale. The college 
year will hereafter be divided by the winter 
yacation into two terms, and the second 
term into a first and second half. In both 
junior and senior years a large number of op- 
tional studies have been introduced. In junior 
year, first term, the optionals are classics, 
French, and mathematics ; second term (first 
half), the same; second term (second half), 
classics, French, Anglo-Saxon, mathematics, 
and zoology. The optionals, senior year, are : 
first term, classics, modern languages and lit- 
erature, Sanskrit, history, mathematics, astron- 
omy, mineralogy, and mathematical crystallog- 
raphy; second term (first half), classics, mod- 
ern languages and literature, Sanskrit, lin- 
guistics, political science, mathematics, physics, 
meteorology, and paleontology; second term 
(second half), classics, modern languages and 
literature, Sanskrit, political science, mathe- 
matics, physics, meteorology, geology, and 
paleontology. Every student will be required 
to select one of the above optional studies. 


.... Washington was nota college graduate ; 
John Adams graduated at Harvard ; Jefferson 
at William and Mary; Madison at Princeton; 
Monroe studied at William and Mary, but did 
not graduate ; J. Q. Adams graduated at Har- 
yard and was a professor there ; Jackson had a 
limited district-school education; Van Buren 
studied at a country academy ; Harrison studied 
at Hampden Sidney, but did not graduate ; 
Tyler graduated at William and Mary; Taylor 
never had much training in his youth ; Fillmore 
graduated at Bowdoin ; Buchanan at Dickin- 
son; Lincoln had few advantages; Johnson 
studied with his wife; and Grant graduated at 
West Point. Of presidential aspirants, Blaine 
graduated at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege ; Conkling at Union; Bristow and Morton 
at Western institutions ; and Tilden at the Yale 
Law School. 

....During July and August opportunity will 
be given, at the University of Cincinnati, for 
the study of Higher Analysis, Spherical and 
Practical Astronomy, and Celestial Mechanics. 
This chance is intended, primarily, for teachers 
who may desire to spend their vacation in the 
pursuit of studies connected with their own 
work. Special attention will be paid to the art 
of computing, in order to give an insight into 
the practical application of mathematics to 
astronomy. Opportunity will also be afforded 
to learn the use of instruments. 


...eThe Episcopal bishops of Michigan, In- 
diana, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, Wiscon- 
sin, Western Michigan, Illinois, and Fond du 
Lac, after full conference and consideration, 
have decided to adopt Racine College, Racine, 
Wis., as the collegiate institution of their re- 
spective dioceses, with the determination to 
make it a Church University for the West and 
Northwest. 

..--Two hundred and thirty students at- 
tended the Shetlield Scientific School at Yale 
the past academical year. During the year 
four topographical parties were stationed in 
different sections—one in the Saltonstall region, 
one on the New Haven Plain, one east of West 
Rock Ridge, and one in the Woodbridge Val- 
ley, working under instructions of the United 
States Coast Survey. 


...-The Connecticut schools during 1875 are 
said to have been unusually successful. There 
has been an improvement in the matter of reg- 
ular attendance. The Normal School sends 
out 26 graduates this month. The state has 
2,631 teachers. The number of pupils is 135,- 
189 and the amount of voluntary contributions 
to the schools $6,881.26. 


....Dr. Robert P. Keep, of Hartford, one of 
the younger Yale graduates, has been ap- 
pointed master in the classical department of 
Williston Seminary ; Roswell Parish, of Worces- 
ter, master in the English department ; and 
G. T. Washburn instructor in rhetoric and ora- 
tory. 

-... The Dartmouth graduating class numbers 
69. The smallest amount expended by any one 
man during the course was $1,200. One mem- 
ber of the class is 50 years old and a Baptist 
clergyman. 

--..The fund expended in Georgia last year 
for the support of the public schools amounted 
to $435,000. The school, population, white and 
colored, is 894,037. 


---.A reading-room and exchange has been 
established by the school-teachers of New 
Orleans, who have formed an association for 
mutual improvement. 


-+..In Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, France, 
Austria, and Switzerland gymnastic instruction 
is obligatory. In Holland it is given in all 
Schools in the large cities. 


-+-.The Rey. James B. Shaw, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, will deliver the annual address before 
the Barrett Browning Society, of Houghton 
Seminary, Clinton, N. Y., on June 21st, 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thew pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The imterests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


NOVELS AND TALES.* 








Miss Atcorr’s new book is not a novel, 
nor isit all new. It is composed of nine 
stories of moderate length, of course for 
the regular novel-reader; and not for the 
younger admirerg of ‘‘ Little Women,” 
which everybody, old and young, admires 
as a matter of course. With some of these 
nine delightful stories our readers have al- 
ready become acquainted in the columns of 
this journal. Miss Alcott has never written 
anything more pleasant than ‘‘ Transcend- 
ental Wild Oats (less a story than a clever 
historical picture), ‘‘ Letty’s Tramp,” ‘‘ The 
Romance of a Summer Day,” or ‘‘ Inde- 
pendence.” To so lively, so sparkling, 
so cheery, and so altogether unattackable a 
writer as Miss Alcott the public, and espe- 
cially the summer public, is under a great 
debt. An enjoyable book, too, is 
Susan Coolidge’s For Summer Afternoons, 
which is mostly made up of stories, a few 
poems being interspersed. The stories are 








too critical reader with it. Flesh ana | 
Spirit is the fourth novel by the author of 
“The Odd Trump,” who still prefers to 
withhold his name from his title-pages. 
It is the best of the four. Besides the usual 
dash and originality of the author, it has 
some very natural and effective character 
drawing. The moral tone is unexceptional, 
and, if there are too many exclamation 
points and slang adjectives in its pages, we 
must take the dramatic view of things and 
blame the characters, and not their delinea- 
tor. The Fortunes of Miss Follen isa 
placid and pleasant, although rather slen- 
der story, the scene of which is mostly laid 
abroad. Out from the Shadows, by 
Ella A. Giles, is a tiresome story, in the 
literary style of a Vassar sophomore. 
We take pleasure in stating that Self-raised; 
or, From the Depths, by Mrs. Emina D. E. 
N. Southworth, is the sequel to ‘Ishmael; 
or, In the Depths,” by the same author, 
who appears from the frontispiece to live 
in one of the most delightful spots on the 
Potomac. Mr. Loring has included in 
his agreeable and portable series of ‘‘ Tales 
of the Day” Left-handed Hisa, one of the 
most enjoyable stories Blackwood ever 
printed; and a new edition, in one volume, 
of three stories by Miss Alcott—Kvtty’s 

















all quite short and will be found of just the 
right length to be read at a sitting by the 
lounger on the grass or the loafer on the 
piazza. They are interesting enough to 
keep the eyes wide open, and yet sufficiently 
innocent and idyllic to keep the blood cool. 
Susan Coolidge writes capitally for children 
and nearly as well for grown folks; while 
as a poet she is among our first half-dozen 
female bards. Mr. Trollope’s new 
novel, Zhe Prime Minister, does not 
please us very well. Mr. Trollope, 
of late, suggests the photographer, 
rather than the artist. His pictures are 
faithful, we admit; but they are very nar- 
row and misleading, for all that. A facile 
and, in the main, elegant writer, Mr. Trol- 
lope has been stimulated by the unusual 
success of one or two of his recent novels 
to continue in the same corner of his rather 
limited field; and the present work, to the 
regular reader of his tales, seems rather tire- 
some. But all the author’s books have such 
positive merits that if they did not come 
along so frequently they would very likely 
be more highly prized than they are. It is 
hard to keep up one’s enthusiasm for writers 
so prolific as Anthony Trollope, or Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik, or Miss Yonge. The 
Automaton Ear is a collection of rather 
bizarre and eccentric stories by an author 
whom we suppose to be young and know 
to be clever. There is sometimes an undue 
straining for effect; but a ‘‘commencing” 
author, as Mr. Swinburne would say, sel- 
dom holds her powers better in hand or be- 
trays amore thorough acquaintance with 
the ground over which she proposes to take 
the reader. These tales are not great; but 
they are readable and entertaining, and once 
in a while something better and deeper. 
Leah Mordecai is a crude and unsat- 
isfactory novel, by a Southern writer, 
evidently producing her first book. 
Passing the Portal; or, A Girl’s Struggle, by 
Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, whom we may 
describe as holding a place well up among 
the ranks of third-class novelists, is a story 
of quite clever construction, the course of 
which moves regularly along to the last 
chapter and not unpleasantly carries the not 

















* SILVER PITCHERS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Louisa M. ALCOTT. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876, 

For SUMMER AFTERNOONS. By SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1876. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 

THE AUTOMATON EAR, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
FLORENCE MCLANDBURGH. Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 1876. 

LEAH MORDECAI. By MRS. BELLE KENDRICK. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

PASSING THE PORTAL; OR, A GIRL’S STRUGGLE. 
By Mrs. Metta V. Vicror. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 

FLESH AND SPIRIT. By the author of “The Odd 
Trump.” New York: E.J.Hale & Son. 1876. 

THE FORTUNES OF MISS FOLLEN. By MRS. GOOoD- 
WIN-TALCOTT. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876, 

OUT FROM THE SHADOWS; OR, TRIAL AND TRI- 
UMPH. By ELLA A. GILES. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
&Co. 1876. 

SELF-RAISED; OR, FROM THE DEPTHS. By MRs. 
EMMA D. E.N. SOUTHWORTH. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

KiTry’s CLASS-DAY, etc. By LOUISA M. ALOOTT. 





Boston: Loring. 


LEFIT-HANDED ELSA. Boston: Loring. 


Class-Day, Aunt Kipp, and Psyche’s Art. 





JOHNSON’S CYCLOP ZDIA.* 





writes of ‘‘ Ballad Literature,” Prof. F. A. 

March of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” Charles O’Conor 

of ‘‘Democracy,” and President Woolsey 

of ‘‘International Law.” This system is 

carried through all save the briefest and 

most unimportant themes. Even in the 

case of American cities and towns the rule 
has been to have some local editor write 
the notice. Thus, in consulting the work, 

one knows exactly what he is relying on, 

and need not fear that a contributor will be 
willing to append his name to any rehash 
of information derived from other and per- 
haps venerable dictionaries of information. 
It was at first intended to include the 
Cyclopedia within the limits of three vol- 
umes; but it was found necessary to extend 
the number to four. It is well printed on 
good paper and strongly bound. We have 
constantly used the volumes that have thus 
far appeared ever since their appearance, 
and with an ever-increasing sense of their 
completeness and reliability. 





APPLETON’S NILE JOURNAL.* 


Tue true mystery of the Nile is not in its 
sphinxes and ruins, but in the stimulating 
effect its waters have upon all Americans 
who float upon its surface. They hear a 
voice crying ‘‘ Write! write!” and they 
forthwith commence writing a book about 
the Nile. This is all the more mysterious 
from the circumstance that the Nile pro- 








Tuts work, of which two massive volumes 
have appeared, was first suggested by Horace 
Greeley, whose intimate personal relations 
with Mr. Johnson, its publisher, are well 
remembered. Mr. Greeley used to say that 
he wanted but three books at his elbow: an 
atlas, a dictionary, and ‘‘an encyclopedia 
of not more than four volumes—three 
would be better.” Mr. Johnson, accord- 
ingly, yielded to Mr. Greeley’s urgent solic- 
itation to undertake the preparation of such 
a work and proceeded to carry out the 
task. At first he contemplated merely the 
managing of its sale; but when two large 
publishing houses had declined to issue the 
work, in consequence of the vast sum nec- 
essary to advance, he proceeded to take the 
burden on his own shoulders, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the estimated cost of pro- 
ducing it was considered at the outset to be 
some $200,000. 

The editorial charge of the Cyclopedia is 
in the hands of President Barnard, of Co- 
lumbia College, and Prof. Arnold Guyot, of 
Princeton College, the former, we under- 
stand, taking the main work of supervision 
and allotment of subjects to contributors. 
Both of these gentlemen are specially emi- 
nent in scientific learning, and President 
Barnard has an unusually wide range of 
acquirements, thus being peculiarly fitted 
for his editorial position. 
are associated as subordinate editors, hav- 
ing in charge separate departments, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen (we copy from the alpha- 
betical list on the title-page): President 
Anderson, of Rochester University; Col. J. 
G. Barnard; Prof. C. F. Chandler; Presi- 
dent Chapin, of Beloit; Prof. Henry Drisler; 
Prof. T. W. Dwight; Prof. C. G. Forshey; 
O. B. Frothingham; Dr. Theodore Gill; 
Prof. Asa Gray; Prof. 8. 8. Haldeman; W. 


ker; Prof. Philip Schaff; Prof. Julius H. 


Stevens; Prof. Thomas O. Summers; Prof, 
W. P. Trowbridge; and President Woolsey. 


Henry Wurtz 


any anonymous system can possibly have, 


Guyot, PH.D. 


With these two 


duces no such effect upon any one born 
onits banks. The true Nile fit upon a na- 
tive Nubian is annihilation. No Egyptian 
has been seized with the fit for writing 
since the last one made his marks upon the 
Rosetta Stone. But let one of our country- 
nren ind himself on the banks of the mys- 
terious river, and the first sight of a mosque 
or a glimpse of a distant pyramid produces 
in him an irresistible itch to begin scratch- 
ing with his pen, and the result is a book 
on his return, provided any publisher can 
be found with the moral courage to bring 
it out. But truly there is nothing which 
the world needs so little as a book about 
the Nile. Egyptian finances are just now 
of special interest to the investors in Egyp- 
tian ‘‘ securities”; but the only bond which 
Egypt could execute with any great satis- 
faction to the people of this country would 
be an obligation to prohibit travelers from 
writing any more notes about that country 
which the Khedive rules with the potency 
of the Pharaohs. An Egyptian bond of 
that kind, with a mortgage on the Pyramids 
or the Temple of Luxor, would find a good 
many takers—among book reviewers, at 
least. 

The latest product of Egypt is a Nile 
Journal, by our countryman, Thomas G. 
Appleton, of Boston, which Roberts Broth- 
ers have published. If Mr. Appleton had 
never gone to Egypt, he would probably 


never have dreamed of becoming the author 
of a book of travels; but he yielded to the 
irresistible influences of the old river, and 
the result is a slender volume of 307 pages, 
indifferently illustrated with wood-cuts from 
drawings by Eugene Benson. 
very instructive volume, it is, at least, not 
It may be read without 
much effort by those who need some gentle 


altogether tedious. 


T. Harris, of St. Louis; Dr. Joseph Henry; omy 
Prof. R. D. Hitchcock; Dr. C. P. Krauth; 
George P. Marsh; Prof. J. 8. Newberry; 
Com. Foxhall A. Parker; Dr. Willard Par- 


Seelye; Alexander H. Stephens; Dr. Abel 


An assistant staff is also employed, consist- 
ing of Charles G. Leland, Dr. L. P. Brock- 
ett, Porter C. Bliss, Clemens Petersen, and 


The completeness of the Cyclopedia, the 
great number of subjects included, the 
admirable condensation of style, and the 
competent officering of the editorial force 
are excellent features of this work. Its 
chief merit, however, and the one which 
distinguishes it from nearly all similar 
works, is the fact that all important articles 
are signed with the writer’s name, and 
thus given an authority far greater than 


Thus, to quote three or four subjects from 
memory and at random, Prof. F. J. Child 


* JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. Ee 
ited by F. A. P. BARNARD, D. D., and ARNOLD 


recreation and can find nothing better to 
The author is evidently a well-to-do 
gentleman, who knows the world and has 
been accustomed to the best of everything; 
and that he has read some of the best books 
about the Nile is very evident from his 
own pages. Lord Houghton, and Kings- 
lake, and our own ‘‘ Howadji” have not 
written in vain, so far as the writer of the 
Nile Journal is concerned; but we do not, 
by any means, accuse him of plagiarism, 
for he is too much of a gentleman, too 
much of a scholar, and has too much ability 
to be guilty of so mean a literary vice. The 
volume is very gracefully dedicated to his 
‘‘dear nieces, Alice, Edith, and Anne,” a 
poet’s daughters, to whom such a kindly 
token of affection from a bachelor uncle 
must be a treasure, indeed. But, while we 
have such noble rivers of our own, whose 
grandeur and beauty are yet unsung by 
poets and whose winding ways have not 
been described by travelers, why should our 
countrymen go off to the Nile for a river to 
write about, when the same stream has been 
so thoroughly written up and become so 
familiar to the world since the day that the 


*A NILE JOURNAL. By THOMAS G. APPLETON. 
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daughter of Pharaoh found the little wicker 
cradle in which the infant Moses lay slum- 
bering among the bulrushes that lined its 
banks? 





.... The Universalist Quarterly had not come 
to hand when we wrote our notices of the re- 
ligious quarterlies for April. The leading arti- 
cle, on ‘‘The Three Apostles and the Three 
Christian Ages,” aims to show that Peter, Paul, 
and John were the representatives of three dis- 
tinct eras of Christianity. When somewhat 
differently stated, we regard this idea as of 
utmost importance, both in harmonizing the 
apostles named and in harmonizing religious 
experiences. Noone of the apostles named— 
and James should be added to the list—con- 
ceived religion from the same standpoint, and 
no one of them gave an exhaustive account of 
religious truth. There are many for whom self- 
abandonment is the only way to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and these will turn naturally to 
Paul. There are ethers, again, who take their 
religion through their conscience; and these 
will turn naturally to James and the Synoptics. 
Still others will find the Gospel and the letters 
of John best adapted to their religious wants. 
There are widely divergent types of Christian 
experience, and no one writer of the New Testa- 
ment represents them all. The trouble with 
Protestantism is that it has recognized only the 
passionate Pauline type, and has practically 
ignored the rest. Of the other articles, we 
select for notice one on “The Domain of 
Physics,’’ not on account of its value, but as a 
specimen of the loose thinking which is too often 
christened science. The writerhasa notion that 
the domain of physics extends into psychology, 
and offers in evidence the fact that mental activ- 
ity is attended by the evolution of heat in the 
brain. Hence, he coucludes, there is a correlation 
of mental and physical force. The alleged fact 
needs no such assumption for its explanation. 
Mental activity is accompanied by nervous 
action, and this nervous action is the sufficient 
source of the heat. No physicist who thinks 
with precision would venture to claim at pres- 
ent that any force ever escapes from the physic- 
al chain to manifest itself elsewhere as some- 
thing non-physical. The physical antecedent 
is exhausted in the physical consequent; and 
the attendant thought stands outside of the 
chain in no assignable relation except that of 
coexistence. Nevertheless, the writer feels 
called upon to warn the mental philosopher 
that the physicist has his eye upon him, and 
that he must study physics very carefully if he 
hopes to make any progress in psychology. It 
is sufficient to say that every one who knows 
what he is talking about knows full well how 
little there is even in the study of physiology to 
throw light on purely psychological problems, 
Such wretched fumbling as that of the author 
in question, can throw light on nothing, unless 
it be on the possibilities of mistaking talking 
for thinking. If the writer has a last, we ad- 
vise him to stick to it. Other articles are 
‘Universalist Confessions and Creeds,’’ “ Ma- 
terialism and the Destiny of Man,” “‘ The Au- 


thors of the Four Gospels,’’ “‘ The Proto-Evan- } 


elium,’’ ‘‘ Accepted with God.” 


-..-Lessons from Nature, by St. George Mivart 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is a series of criticisms 
both in philosophy and natural history, directed 
against sensational and nescient philosophy, on 
F the one hand, and against Darwinism, on the 
other. The metaphysics of science are fast be- 
coming a scandal to every one who retains any 
lingering prejudice in favor of consistency and 
logic. One school tells us that we can neither 
know nor predicate anything of the first cause ; 
nevertheless, the disciples of this school are not 
ashamed to set up their own opinions as infal- 
libly true, after having proved that all opinions 
are demonstrably false. Not a few talkers 
have lately set out to establish a materialistic 
thesis, of whom Bain and Lewes may be men- 
tioned ; and before they reached the end of 
their way they tumbled into the wildest ideal- 
ism. The first of the writers mentioned ex- 
pressly declares the external world to be an 
abstraction ; and the latter, setting out to prove 
that feeling is motion, ends by saying that mo- 
tion is feeling. Still other prominent apostles 
of the scientific school, who are noted for ex- 
plaining things by molecular mechanics, feel 
free to teach that a string of sensations is all 
that is known of either the inner or the outer 
world. Mind is the product of matter, and 
matter is an abstraction from the affections of 
mind; and, in fact, there is neither mind nor 
matter, but: only a string of feelings, which 
are the product of nothing and belong to no 
body. Meanwhile, all the world wonders, and 
the word is passed around that certainty 
has at last been reached, because science 
has spoken. There probably never was a time 
when there was less logical and critical power 
among intelligent people than there is to-day. 
Mr. Mivart has done a good work in calling 
attention to the crude and contradictory philoso- 
phy which is current in scientific quarters. His 
riticisms of Darwinism, also, have very consid- 
erable value. The fact is that Darwinism proper 
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has been very much modified since its first ex- 
position, and is rapidly on its way to a subordi 
nate place in the philosophy of natural history. 
If we discuss it a priori, we are told that we can 
judge it only comparing it with the facts. If 
we socompare it, and point out that large bodies 
of facts are not accounted for by it, we are at 
once told that such criticism is petty or minute. 
The theory, as a sufficient account of the origin 
of species, requires so much bolstering and so 
many forced assumptions that its credit is on 
the wane. 


--.-The Wages Question (Henry Holt & Co., 
publishers), by Professor Francis A. Walker, is 
a treatise on ‘‘ Wages and the Wages Class,”’ 
in which the author has very exhaustively con- 
sidered the subjects of production and popula- 
tion and distribution. These two subjects con- 
stitute the general divisions of the book. Pro- 
fessor Walker is a recognized authority on 
economical questions, and this treatise certain- 
ly will not detract from his well-earned fame as 
a political economist. The style is both phi- 
losophical and lively, and well calculated to 
interest the common reader, without being ex- 
posed to the charge of superficial flippancy. 
The resources which have been gathered by 
the patient study of years are brought to- 
gether in a well-ordered arrangement of facts 
and arguments, and all made to bear with 
great directness upon the conclusions he 
desires to establish, He reminds us of 
the Professor Cairnes more than any Amer- 
ican writer on questions of political econ- 
omy. Professor Walker rejects the com- 
mon doctrine of a wages-fund, and insists 
that it is a speculative fiction, not sus- 
tained by facts and not in correspondence with 
facts. This point he argues with his usual 
strength ; yet we think him mistaken in his 
conclusion, and this is the only point in the 
whole work to which we seriously object. We 
commend the treatise to the public as well 
worthy of an attentive reading. Its entire 
temper is in hearty and earnest sympathy with 
the interests of those who are the sellers of 
labor and who have nothing else to sell ; and at 
the same time it guards them against those 
false and foolish notions about capital as the 
enemy of labor, which constitute the stock in 
trade of labor demagogues and which are 
really a curse to the class whose interests they 
seem to serve. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish Hlements of 
Psychology, by Henry N. Day. If the author 
had succeeded in carrying out his programme— 
“to furnish a suitable text-book for beginners 
in metaphysical studies’’—he would have pro- 
duced avery different work. As it is, we fail 
to find any reason for this book’s existence, 
either in the book itself or in the state of our 
philosophical literature. The dryness of the 
work and its ignoring of the pressing phi- 
losophical issues of the day, would serve to fill 
most beginners with distaste for the study; 
and, if by any chance any beginner should suc- 
ceed in mastering its statements, he would be 
either injured or repelled by their dogmatism. 
Thus mind is defined as “‘that kind of being 
which acts”’; and it is further asserted, “not 
only is activity the essential attribute of mind, 
but itis peculiar to mind.’’ In this way the 
whole materialistic and atheistic controversy is 
disposed of by a definition—a very easy method, 
no doubt, of settling the matter, but one which 
will hardly prove satisfactory to beginners or 
any one else. To increase our embarrassment, 
the author himself is not faithful to his defini- 
tion, for in the next half of the sentence he 
recognizes the existence of matter, but declares 
it incapable of action. How, indeed, we could 
get any knowledge of the existence of matter 
if it were incapable of acting upon us is a ques- 
tion which the author does not discuss. These 
quotations are a pretty fair sample of the work. 
It abounds in vague and inaccurate definition, 
in obsolete and misleading forms of statement, 
and in the most confident of dogmatisms. We 
find no new facts, and no old facts restated in 
new form. In brief, the work is hopelessly 
commonplace, and is much better calculated to 
injure psychological study than to advance it. 


....The Appeal to the Records, by Dr. E. I. 
Fuller (Hitchcock & Walden), is a vindication 
of the course pursued by the Northern Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the slavery debate 
which led to the secession of the Southern 
Methodist Church. The occasion of the book 
is the recent publication of a work by Dr. 
Myers, of the Southern Church, in which he 
assailed the earlier action and criticised the 
present attitude of the Northern Church. The 
nature of Dr. Fuller’s reply is indicated by the 
title. It is chiefly a quotation from the various 
official and other documents which the debate 
called forth and is valuable as a collection of 
facts bearing on the question. The expedi- 
ency of the publication, however, we think 
doubtful, as the Northern Church has been 
abundantly vindicated by results, and does not 
need to justify itself either to itself or to the 
world. As for the old ecclesiastical fire-eaters 
of the Southern Church, they are impervious to 
argument; but they are dying off, and when 





f they fare all®gone theref will be no further 


attempts on the part of the Southern Church to 
justify its pro-slavery history. 


....The labor question is surely as important 
a theme as we have to consider nowadays; and 
yet a great deal that is written upon it muddles 
things more than settles them. Neither the 
capitalist nor the workman is apt to be wholly 
in the right, and they misunderstand each other 
right cordially. A very sound and helpful 
contribution to the labor discussion is to be 
found in Working People and their Employers 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co.), by the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, now hard at work and doing 
excellent service in the North Congregational 
church, in Springfield, Mass. Mr. Gladden 
knows just what he wants to say and saysit ina 
perfectly straightforward and intelligible man- 
ner. The book has grown up very gradually 
and contains some of the author’s soundest 
thought and most earnest writing. It deserves 
to be read with attention by the employer and 
the employed; but principally by the latter, 
since for them, of the two, Mr. Gladden has 
the warmer heart and the heartier words of 
cheer. 


++eeLhe present volume of Jrow’s New York 
City Directory is the 90th of the series, and it is 
encouraging to learn that it contains 7,196 more 
names than any previoas one, showing an in- 
crease in the population of the city equal to 
35,000 since last year. This will be a surprise 
to many persons, who have been led to believe 
that the Empire City had attained its full 
growth and was already inits decadence. It is 
a quarter of a century since the work has been 
in the hands of its present publishers, and the 
degree of accuracy which they have arrived at 
has been the result of a thoroughly-organized 
system for collecting and arranging the names 
of the inhabitants. Although the additions to 
the names over last year’s volume are large and 
the labor and cost of compilation necessarily 
greater, the work is furnished to the public at 
areduction on last year’s price. We notice that 
the name of H. Wilson is continued as the 
compiler, and while it shall be it will be ac- 
cepted by the public as an assurance of the 
fullness and accuracy of the compilation. 


....A convenient Manual of Comparative Phi- 
lology, by T. L. Papillon, of New College, Ox- 
ford, is published by Macmillan & Co., in the 
Clarendon Press Series. It is founded on lec- 
tures delivered at Oxford within the past two 
years, and only covers, in its 243 pages, the ele- 
ments of the subject. It has been prepared for 
students setting out upon the study, and is ap- 
plied solely to the elucidation of the inflections 
of the Greek and Latin languages. Mr. Papil- 
lon follows, in the main, the arrangement of 
Schleicher, and aims to simplify the confusing 
and multitudinous technicalities of the large 
works of that author and Bopp. The author’s 
list of authorities is somewhat limited, but 
large enough, perhaps, for so elementary a 
work, 


....Mr. Gladstone’s new work on Homer has 
been promptly republished here by Harper & 
Brothers, in a style of peculiar elegance. It is 
entitled Homeric Synchronism. An Inquiry into 
the Time and Place of Homer. To the considera- 
tion of this subject, long since identified with 
the name of the great English statesman, he 
brings once more the ripest fruits of a thorough 
scholarship and the richest eloquence of an ad- 
mirable English style. The battle-ground on 
which he fights is an old one; but Mr. Glad- 
stone contends stoutly for the ground he occu- 
pies and proves himself an authority. 


....A great amount of valuable information 
and a multitude of well-drawn engravings are 
included in The Pacific Tourist, by Henry T. 
Williams. The work forms a complete travel- 
er’s guide to the Union Pacific Railroad, the 
Central Pacific Railroad, and the whole vast 
region of the West and Northwest. Mr. Wil- 
liams has had unusual facilities for acquiring 
information and his statements may be accept- 
ed as accurate. An authentic guide to this part 
of the country is a benefit which travelers will 
appreciate this summer. 


....Mr. F. G. Fleay’s Shakespeare Manual 
(Macmillan & Co.) is a very convenient and 
useful volume. It contains in itself a whole 
armory of weapons for the Shakespeare student, 
and even forthe critic; and its mastery will 
form a good introduction to further study. It 
isa good idea thus to condense the results of 
the investigations of hundreds of scholars. Mr. 
Fleay is sometimes rather opinionative and 
(in the title-page, at least) obtrusive. Who 
cares what was the exact rank he took in all 
his college classes ? 


....Four Familiar Talks to Boys, delivered by 
Dr. John Hall to the pupils in the Rev. Elie 
Charlier’s school, in this city, have been pub- 
lished in a volume, from phonographic reports, 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. They are plain,. prac- 
tical, and earnest. Had their seriousness been 
tempered with a little more light-heartedness, 
they would have an increased usefulness, it 
seems to us—at least, in their printed form, 





where any personal vivacity of the speaker dis. 
appears. 


....Dr. John 8. C. Abbott closes his readable 
and contmendable series of biographies of 
“American Pioneers and Patriots” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) with an excellent life of Benjamin 
Franklin. The author’s preface, which strikes 
us painfully, intimates that this is the last book, 
most likely, which he will write. We hope not; 
and, in any event, trust that Dr. Abbott will liye 
yet many years to look with just pride on the 
fifty-four volumes which have his name on their 
title-page. 


..-.A readable, valuable, and complete Lip 
of Israel Putnam, by Dr. Increase Niles Tarbox, 
one of ‘our most learned students of history, ig 
issued by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. Dr. Tar 
box’s aim is partly controversial and he dissi- 
pates some historical mists. The style of the 
book is not wholly above criticism, and the 
venerable and familiar woodcuts are no great 
addition to the handsome pages they accom 
pany. 


.... Crime and the Family (Robert Clarke & 
Co.), by Judge Simeon Nash, of Ohio, is an 
earnest and practical discussion of the relations 
between home-training and subsequent vice and 
crime. Judge Nash writes with alawyer’s cool- 
ness, and yet with something of a clergyman’s 
ardor. His arguments are not novel; but they 
are perfectly intelligible. The volume is worth 
reading. It was prepared for the press in 1861, 
but has not hitherto been published. 


....Harper & Brothers have done scholars 
and students a favor in offering to them Dr, 
John W. Draper’s great History of the Intellect. 
ual Development of Europe, in a new and cheap- 
er edition. The one great volume in which it 
has hitherto appeared is here divided into two 
duodecimos, of convenient size and handsome 
appearance. Dr. Draper has embraced the op- 
portunity to give the work a thorough revision, 


....The author of Js ternal Punishinent End- 
less (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) answers the 
question in the negative and supports his opin- 
ion by earnest but dispassionate arguments, 
The title-page says the work is by ‘‘ an orthodox 
minister of the Gospel.’? Should his name be 
printed, we doubt whether the popular vote 
would accord to him the use of the adjective. 


.... To Buddlecombe and Back ( Roberts Broth- 
ers ) is a little book by that prince of moder 
humorists, Mr. F. C. Burnand. It is clever and 
amusing and readable ; and, although it seems 
to us considerably below the author’s high 
average, we recommend it as a good companion 
for an idle hour. 


....A qufet, serene, and pleasing story is 
Oliver of the Mill (Robert Carter & Brothers), 
by Mrs. Maria L. Charlesworth, the author of 
the now famous “ Ministering Children.’’ Mrs, 
Charlesworth writes very well and this is one 
of her best books. The accompanying steel 
cuts are admirable. 


.... An interesting, well-written, and instruct- 
ive volume is Words, their Use and Abuse (8. C. 
Griggs & Co.), by Prof. William Mathews, 
of Chicago University, a facile and popular 
writer. The work is popular, rather than pro- 
found; but Prof. Mathews’s industry has its 
philological as well as amusing side. 


....Prof. Charles Rau’s Early Man in Europe 
(Harper & Brothers) embodies the papers on 
the subject recently contributed by the author 
to Harper’s Magazine. It is a full, interesting, 
and valuable record of recent investigations 
and is profusely illustrated. 


...-Prof. James Orton’s manual of Compara- 
tive Zoélogy (Harper & Brothers) is a clear and 
unpretending work, fully up to the times, and 
well suited for use as a text-book in colleges or 
advanced schools. 


....Mrs. Maggie N. Van Cott’s career, from 
the cradle to date, is the theme of Zhe Harvest 
and The Reaper (N. Tibbals & Sons). The book 
is fervidly introduced by Bishop Gilbert Haven. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptly re- 
ply. Boone carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 


RELIGIOUS. ING. 
Special vigilance and care z ian for Sunday- 
schools. 
Subscriptions received for Lesson Papers and Mag- 
LES PRAYER-BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, 








udent’s Bible” especially prepared 
for Sunday-school teachers at low prices. 


RD, 
150 Nassau Street (up-stairs), New York. 


New Books for Summer Reading. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
A Summer Book for Grown Folks, by 
the author of “ Hans Brinker.” 


THEOPHILUS AND OTHERS. 


BY MARY MAPES DODGE, 


Author of ‘ Hans Brinker,” ‘‘ Rhymes and Jingles,” 
editor of St. Nicholas, ete. 
One vol. 12mo, attractively bound, $1.50. 

Wit, wisdom, and satire alternate in the sketches 
and stories which are for the first time brought to- 
getherin this volume. All of the papers included in 
ithave survived the test of magazine mortality, and 
they are here preserved because the constant de- 
mand for some One or other of them proves that 
they have pricked a sham, exposed an abuse, or ap- 
pealed to some pathetic or humorous sentiment, 
neither limited nor ephemeral. 

The book, although specially ‘adapted for grown 
folks, will be enjoyed in an almost equal degree by 
young people, who will find in it admirable material 
for evening readings. 





The second volume of Sans-Souci Series (a compan- 
ion to the ** Bric-a-Brac Series ”’). 


Men and Manners in America One 
Hundred Years Ago. 


Edited by H. E. ScUDDER. One vol. 12mo, with 
four illustrations, tastefully bound in extra cloth, 
crimson and black, $1.50, 


There are here gleaned from the contemporary 
literature of the Revolutionary period a large num- 
ber of anecdotes, incidents, and general gossip, 
throwing into bold relief the character of many of 
the men who were most prominent in those days 
and illustrating most effectively the manners and 
customs of the times. 

NOW READY, IN THE SAME SERIES, A NEW 
EDITION OF 


The Life, Letters, and Table-talk of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


Edited by R. H. STODDARD. With portraits of 
Wordsworth, Keats, Haydon, and Wilkie, and fac- 
simile of aletter by Haydon. One vol. 12mo. tasteful- 
ly bound in extra cloth, crimson and black. $1.50. 


+*s Any of the above books will be sent to any address, 
prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York City. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
NINTH EDITION. 


Vol. IV. Now Ready. 
This edition will embody the results of the ripest 
learning of the nineteenth century in Art, Litera. 


ture, Philosophy, and Science. In quarto volumes 
Price $9, cloth; or $11, half Russia. % 


LITTLE BROWN | & COMPANY, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


CASSELL, PETTER « GALPIN’S CATA. 

















THE 


Two Books of Great Value, | 


1st. 
SPURGEON’S NEW BOOK, 


Commenting and Commentaries. 


Lectures addressed to the Students of the 
Pastor’s College; together with a list of the 
best Biblical Commentaries and Expositions. 
This volume also contains Spurgeon’s Lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Eccentric Preachers”; also a com- 
plete list of all of Spurgeon’s Sermons pub- 
lished in this country, with the Scripture 
texts used. 

One Volume, 12mo. Price, $1.25. 
This book will be of very great value to 
all clergymen. 


2d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER ; 
Its UTILITY AND ITs RELATION TO PRov- 
IDENCE. By P. H. Mell, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Ethics and Metaphysics in 
the University of Georgia. 

One Volume, 16mo. Price, 60 Cts. 
This book throws light on the most vital 
subject of the Christian life and should be 
circulated in every church in the land. 


VALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
THE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 


Itis the best popular neemrcnemans 4 ——— 
Price reduced to - $6 


LIFE OF TRUST. By Geo. Muller. 1 . 

MALCOLM’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 1 25 

RAWLINSON'S HISTORICAL EVI- 
DENOES OF THE TRUTH OF 
SORIPTURE. 

SPURGEON’S SERMONS. Nine series, 


each > 
BY. MORNING AND 


MORNING 
EVENING BY EVENING, Spur- 


geon’s Devotional Books, each, - 1 


LECTURES TOMY STUDENTS. By 


Spurgeon, 1 2 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Sieseraied Journal of Sci- 
ILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


= 
ou 
o 





NATURE. | * weekl 
ence. $5a year. MAC 
21 Astor Place, ‘New York. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
A CATALOGUE ot the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application. 


D,. APPLETON & CO 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars aan to any address on application. 














) Page et Book of Wonders sent free. 
A( X & CO., 391 Canal St., New York. 





AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY, 


No. 76 EAST NINTH STREET. 
Everything needed by Pastors, Superintendents, 
and eachers supplied promptly and at lowest 

prices. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS, 


the latest and best of our own publications and ap- 
proved books of other publishers. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
GEO. M. VANDERLIP, Depositary. 


NEWSPAPERS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A complete list, numbering 8,129, with a Gazetteer, 
correct to date, of all the towns and cities in which 
newspapers are published; historical and statistical 
sketches of the Great Newspaper noe ge age ne il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of the principal 
newspaper buildings. Book of 300 pages, jus just issued. 
Mailed, postpaid, to any address, for Apply (en- 
closing price) to SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEWSPA- 
PER PAVILION, Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia, or 
American News Co. »N.Y. very advertiser needs it. 


WIDE-AWAKE 
FOR JUNE NOW READY. Only 2c.; $2 


ear. “The brightest_and most popular dommes 
agazine.’ - LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 











CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (ready 
June Ist), of 5,000 Choice Books at 30 to 


per cent. below Publishers’ prices. 
Great bargains in good books. Cata- 
logues free to any address. 


ESTES & LAURIA 
301 Washington St., opp. Old wan Boston. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“How to be a Pars on By 
Prepaid, 75ec. M. H. SARGENT 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOO 
tor Je OSGOOD & 00.8 Catala ee Send 


HENRY HOLT 
Pabltshers New Ti . 


PARAL YCIS. 

y GEO, H. TAYLOR, M.D. 50 c Show 
Postion Deformed, ana other Melplenstacuniae how 
they may be restored by home treatment. 

WOOD & CO., 
17 East 58th street. New York. 


IF YOU WANT ANY BOOKS, 
per Lg us ar pete All — 
postpaid, on receipt 

of retail price. Send for catalogue 
Adina >. 


G. Ho 
79 MADISON St., “chicago 
Mention this paper in writing. 








Rev. W. Gladden 
, Treasurer, Boston 

















INDERENDENT, 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


PRINCIPLES AND ACTS 
The Revolution in America, 


or, an mg = tc collect and preserve some of the 
fs) rations, and Proceedings, with sketches 
and a on Men and Things, and other fugitive 


Period of the United States, patos, watek ! appily te rmin- 
ated in the establishment of s. With 
a view to represent the feelings r: prevailed in 
the “ times that tried men’s souls,” to excite a love 
of freedom, and lead the people to vigilance, as the 
condition on whieh it is me Dedicated to the 
Young Men of the United States. 


By HEZEKIAH NILES, 
Editor of “‘ Niles’s Register.” 
One handsome 8vo volume. Price $3. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


8vo, cloth, pp. 416. Price $3, 
With colored Map and numerous Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF INDIA. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By L. 
J. Trotter, Author of ** Studiesin Biography,” etc. 
“It isa most admirable history, well written, full 


of material, and ¥"h ably condensed into a conven- 
ient space. X_N. Y. Times. 


“ Trotter's HISTORY OF INDIA compresses a vast 
amount of materials into a very small compass and 
presents the reader with a clearand graphic narra- 
tive of one of the most extended and complicated 
— in the history of the race.’”’—Congregation- 
alist. 


POTT, YOUNC & CO., 
Cooper Union, New York. 

yet AY re ¥ £, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 

Pos — ie id by rs,toany Su 

in the Tnited St States or Canada, on eo t of 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEE YY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepa the Pub- 
lishers. HARPER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by 
moti - receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BARCAINS IN 
WRITING PAPER 


by the Quire, Package, or Ream, at 
LOTHROP’S NEW BOOKSTORE, 
32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


A HELP IN SELECTING 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready a Catalogue of b of books suitable for Sun- 
day-school Libraries, published during 1875 and con- 
tinued to June, 1876. it will be sent free to any one 
desiring it. 

Also on hand a full assortment of other Sunday- 
school Library Books, which will be sold at the low- 
est prices. Send for a Catalogue. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
DR. JORNEONS pe H HEALTH-LIFT, Com- 
mended by L. M.Ds., College Presidents 
and Profs., noe ‘Principals, Authors, Bankers, and 


Brain-Workers generally. Full Circular for +: i 
J. W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs, 14 Bond St. N. Y 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful S Songs, by 
Lowry an and Doang, 


ROvAL DIADEM: DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Me sterling Melodies, by same authors, 


PURE RE GOLD: 
This work hasa world wide 


reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 ets, 


Book oF OF PRAISE: 
A compilation 


from the best Songs now in use; 224 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


GONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Songs for Little 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, ls and 
athome. Price, in Board Covers: 

per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 
= For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers: 

BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 

16 East Ninth Street, New York. 


91 Washington Street, Chicago, 


SON GS. 





















































’ 

The above is the title of our book of ews ee 
infant classes in our Sunday and day schools. The 
songs are writtenin one and two parts, and illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. The _ folks will go into 


per cover 26 cts. 


express. 


extacies over it. Sample copy 
per dozen (in board covers) 


z= Specimen pages free to all. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINWATI, O. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEDLEY, 


containing the nee lop of the principal nations 
wor 
Arranged for the pigno by CHAS. BLANDNER. 
ice 
Tilustrated with an artisti y arranged title of the 


principa) fi of the nations, in colors, forming al 
ether the finest and 5 t intere suing memo Sr the 











£ of Books free mail 
ihe WP P. Nio-mo’s, at 596 S Broadway. a 


on Youth’s Com 


nion. S| men copi 
PERRY MASO an , Mass. — 


& CO., Boston, 





Ee 


ETT rape Cue 
a 
Roe, Proprs, Can * Masa. “ 








$15, 


AGENTS. 


A $5 ARTICLE. 


Several are wanted in every house. 
The = be one leads to wanting & 


cle. 
All of great utility, 
No competition to speak of. 


WAKEFIELD 
EARTH-CLOSET COMPANY 
36 Dey Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


iTis UNSECTARIAN, 
iT is EVANGELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
ITIS RADICAL, 
IT iS BOLD. 
Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


{It is the Paper tor the Family, for 

the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 

for all Classes. 

Here are the names of some of the men 

women who write for THz INDEPENDENT: 

JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D. 

LOUISA M. ALCO a 

A. BRONSON N ALCODT, 


ANNA ©. KETT, ; 
LRONARD? BACON, D-D.., LL.D. 
H 














and 


Rev. TH 


BURRIT 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 
Ar 


Sa 
MARY c ANGE 
Cha: 


D. 

E RD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
GEORGE E. ELLIs, ’ 
Prof. ¢. C R. 
Prof. RGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISO 

S. GREENOUG 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
Leomiae Esiares” 


IL H TON, 
TW; HIGGINEOR, 
Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 
‘PERE HYACINTH 


AYNE, 
LAURA SANFORD “* Fanchon 
HENRY JAMES, J 
s. WETT 


LO 

JOAQUIN 

HE ABBE MICHAUD, 

ae ser: e JOSEPH NEILSON 
. BO O'REILLY 


M. 
. MOSES COIT TYL 
Prot MOND Tl TRUMBULL, LL.D 
J, T. TROWBRIDGE, 
ELLA 


TER, 
Rev. HENRY C. Y ppnaieens 


Prof. 

N G. WHITT: 
OTrAS. SUDLEY WARNER 
Prof.C. A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings the “EMA 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” * AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 

NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 
Subscription Price $3; with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 

Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway New York. 





bem rity” — a 1413 
_ Chestnu . Sen Syoo n 
ceipt of price cal a 


P.-0. Box 3787. 


12 





THE INDEPENDENT 


[June 15, 1876, 
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LIBERTY 
BELL. 


The best collection of over fifty 


National & Patriotic Songs 


of all Nations, arranged as Solos, Duets, Glees, Cho- 
ruses, etc., etc. Compiled ‘expressly for 
Centennial, Fourth of July, and all Patriotic oc- 


casions. 


THE LIBERTY BELL 


also contains the 
Declaration of Independence, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, 
and a picture of the 
Liberty Bell at Philadelphia. 


Price, boards, 75c. Paper, 50c. 

“Columbia’s Standard,” the best National Song 
and Chorus published, Schoenbrum, 35 cts. “ A Hun- 
a ears Ago.” quartette and chorus Moelling 50 
eo “Blue and the Gray,” Braham, 4)cts. Copies 
maile 


Ww. A. Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branch Store 39 Union Square. 





** Every piano in America should be graced by 
a copy. 


$5,000 


-IN GOLD— 
WAS PAID BY THE 


Women’s Centennial Committees 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


GRAND 


CENTENNIAL MARGE, 


now arranged for piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS 


layed = his Orepestte. nightly) 
— nd published b. Y 


John Church & Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail. 
For sale by Music Ds Dealers everywhere. 


ee pe 


ROWNoGLOR 


By S. W. STRAUB, 
Is filled with gems of S. S. Music! Get it 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


43> Send 35 cts. for Sample Copy—$3.60 perdoz, 
$30. per hundred. ~ Specimen Page 5 en. 





\ 

SR OE ii a 
Goon cetztR 
Is Unrivaled! 

For Singing Schools, Conventions, Etc. 
Price only 60 cents: $6.00 per doz. 

’} Send for Sample Copy. 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago, Ji. 


TO CHOIRS AND CBOR AL SOCIETIES. 
Toe new lituograph music. Nv.l. Hymn. “ Sav- 
i our, source of every blessing.” 5 copies for 5 cents, 
mailed; $3 per hundred. F. A. FILL & CO., Wash- 
ington, . 
Bee, 











EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Daughter to Edwate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for > coe of the two great 
Western Institutions—The You 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.— 
every style and finish. 


Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc. embracing 


, 28. 
254 BROADWAY, New York. 





71:2 Washington street. Visiting Cards wrinted 
from_ Nickel Silver po? wd 35 
ted, or 12 Snowtiake, Marble, Repp, or 


stamp. by mail. All Other kinds’ correspondingly 
low. 60 high-priced cards, no two alike, 50 cts.; three 
packs $1. I am supplying the tradein all directions 
and with my new machines shall soon be able to print 
six millions permonth. 240 styles. Llustrated Circu- 
lar, Price-List, x to agents, 10 cts. 

W. C. CANNON, Box 209, Boston, Mass. 


or 25 Tin 


(ee WHOLESALE CARD HOUSE. 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BroAv- 
wAY, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos amd 
—. ee ae and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 

ethosco: 


ers of Photographic Materials 
mium at Vienna Expos on. 


Awarded First Pre 


ox FANCY CARDS, r new ‘styles, 1 with name, Bens ot 
Je) paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co 





4 ™ Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, # cents, 
@) postpaid. LL. JONES & Co.; Nassau, N. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF te U, S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. contains a full account of the approach- 
- Grané Centennial Exhibition. 

AUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
are being circulated. See that the book you buy con- 
tains 442 Fine Engravings and 925 a. 

Send for circulars and extra terms to agen 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, * 
or Chicago, Ill 











RICHARDSON'S EURAIL 1p Gu uever has, never 
can, or never wll INSTA et Neuralgia, 
Nervous Head-a ake Too th. ache, Sciatica, Face-ache an 
all nervous pains. I will retarn the oan ai 
ene fail, and my responsibility is a sutticient guaran- 
You FA no risk in ordering this medicine for it 
caN NOT F AIL, For external use. Agents wanted. 
er odttle sent on receipt of price. Can only be had of 


W. i. RICHARDSON, 46 W. 2dSt. Cincinnati,0. P. 0. BOX 1160. 


GEO, WASHINGTON 


Centennial Memorial Picture. Fine Art work, alle- 
gorical, highly commended by connoisseurs. Admit- 
ted at ntennial Art senety. Price $3. AGEN'IS 
WANTED, on liberal ter 

WITTEMANN BROS.. ‘Ts William St., New York. 














Anagent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 
LIVINGSTONE 
Another *S860. first6 days. Over 50,000 copies of 
this Standard Life of the Veteran Kxplorer sold. 
150,000 more needed A the people. A book of 
mawepe ar. profusely illastrated and very 
cheap. al chance for agents. For proof and 


terms aiintee HUBBARD BROS., 725 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border. 


AComplete and Graphic History of American Pioneer 
Life 10 YEARS AGO. 
















Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White Foes; Excit- 

ing Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer 

Women and Bovs, ndian War-paths, Camp Life and 

Sports. A book for old and young. Nota dull page. No 

competition. Enormous sales. Soente wanted every- 

where. Illustrated circulars free. J.C. MCCURDY & 
O., 26S. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 4%0xc raz 


How he Jour- 7 

neyedi nto t he AGENTS 

Land of Egypt. — in eve- 

a thing Town. For 
Sarat oe 

on Sia; sre 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct, an, me Cian, “Ohio. 


WANTED. All persons who have read my 


e-column advertisement in 

this paper, describing the Steam Washer, or 

oman’s Friend, to send for new terms. 500.000 
have been sold. J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











(a University for Young Ladies) and The tittnots Con- 
of Music (the ook ——— College). Un- 
surpassed in America. Add 
W. D. SA NDERS, Superintenden’ 
JACKSONVILLE, So 





SUMMER VAC. ATION IN BERKSHIRE, 
AT MAPLEWOOD HALL, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

A region of rare —— But five hours from 
Boston and New York. Open for guests May lst. 
Terms moderate. Address KE. F. CARTER. 





All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will ~4 Seem § in the * —— Edu- 
cational oe Pi 20 cts., or $2 per annum. 

W. SCHERMERHORN &CO., 7 ‘pond st.. N. ¥. 





Winchester Institute, Conn. For poh Fa 
Fits Boys for College. JAMES COWLES. Prin. 





BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition $175 pers school year. mae 
WM. LOUIS WOODRUFY., Principal, Bethany, Ct. 





EST END INSTITUTE, Family school for 
oung ladies. Mrs. 8. CADY, Principal 
New Haven,Conn. Send tor RS. 


STATIONERY. PICTURES ETC. 











JOHN FOLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS AND PENCILS. 


0.2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y. 


VISITING CARDS! 


Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
eae or25cts. 9 elegant ea samples, includ! 
arbie, Snowflake, Dam styles 0: 

aon 5. price-list, etc., sent on receipt of stamp. 4 

make a mistake if you do not procure our samples 





before ordering agg es 1 We hare. aver 106@ styles. 
mts wanted. 
- * H. FOULEH & CO. ® Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTEIT 
Address P. 0. VICKERY & CO. , Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Male and Female, ever 

where, to handle the Pat at 
Crown Self-closing Ink- 
stand. Sells itself at sight 
wherever ink is _ used. 


$1] A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male a 









Profits yore Sample 
1S Conte: Addre 
H. SINGE 8 Walnut 


*sdrcet. Philadelphia, Pa. 





“ce pont FORGET IT !—Singer’s Safety Guard 
is worth all the Burglar Alarms ever invented. 
Agents wanted re Bhp og 
= paid on receipt of 25 
R, 438 Walnut Street, Philadel 


Silver-plated pampie 
ddress A. H. SI} 
phia, Pa. 





We will send $1. Sample: s 
of the best selling article, 


FREE and full particulars of the 
®@ best paying business free, 


to any person wishing to test ome good 8 With a view to 
business. Address with stamp K Ray & Co., Chicago. 


Send for circulars of our new book. 
CEN 3 Don’t engage till you have seen them. 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








WANTED, AGENTS.—Business of high charac- 
ter. This is an are matter and will bring 
large returns at oncé. A. C. ROWE, Cleveland, 0. 





a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 4 free. TRU & CO.. Augusta. Maine. 


Lady agents wan 
ed everywhere. 487 at — 


$40 Agent’s profits a week. New povelsigs end 
chromos. Cataloguesfree. FELTON & Co., N. Y. City 





8. BURBANK, 
Philsdelphic. Pa. 








RBs PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS, 
Terms Free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 
My ing Cards. Information free. Address H. D. 
Ley, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


B5 to B2O Heel" mason és Con Borusna, Me 























Che Independent. 


DADDY WORTHLESS. 


BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


Sona. 
‘* Dar’s bressing in baptizing drops, 
Dey dribes de Debble out ; 
De rain dat falls upon de fields, 

It make de taters sprout. 
Den sprinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle, 
While de bells go tinkle, tinkle. 
Swing low, ole chariot, 
We'll dribe ole Satan out.”’ 


The long, steep streets of Nashville glowed 
With white dust, parched and dry ; 

The wind as a sirocco scorched, 
Like copper glared the sky. 

A ghastly form strode through the town, 
And at each fireside stood ; 

It paused at door of rich and poor, 
To trace its sign of blood. 

Nashville held many heroes brave, 
And ladies fair and gay ; 

But each man’s lip was blanched with fear 
And mirth all fled away. 

Grim Cholera reaped her harvest down, 
And faster toiled each day ; 

While none could turn her sickle back 
And none her march could stay. 


Young Doctor Starr worked day and night— 
Martyr of science he— 

To trace the sources of the blight 
And what its cause might be. 

One night he started from his desk, 
Pushed back his microscope, 

And from his laboratory strode 
All fresh inspired with hope. 

‘The seeds of death are in the air 

And we must beat them down. 

Oh! for refreshing showers of rain, 
E’en now they’d save the town. 

Ill lay my plans before the Board 
Of Health at break of day.” 

The morrow came, and Doctor Starr 
The Cholera’s victim lay. 

Only a Negro, gray and old, 
Bent o’er his master’s bed 

And listened carefully to all 
He in delirium said. 


“ Dey calls me Daddy Wufless,’’ thought 
The Negro to himself. 
“ Dey’ll take back dat ar name befo’ 
I’se laid upon de shelf. 
I'd like to spite Ole Satan once— 
He tinks to him I'll go; 
But I has got some money saved 
In an ole stockin’-toe. 
I tought dat ar money might 
My freedom-papers buy ; 
But when a man sees duty clar 
And, sneaking, lets it lie, 
It had been better for dat man, 
As Judas Scarrot said, 
If he’d been frown into de sea, 
A meal-sack roun’ his head.” 


And so the old man’s money bought 
A horse and water-cart, 

And every day he drove about 
The city streets and mart; 


And sick men, tossing on their beds y 


Of fever and of pain, 
Said, as they feebly raised their heads : 
**T hear the-sound of rain, 
As when in nights of childhood passed 
Upon the roof and pane. 
The airis fresher than it was 
And I can breathe again.’’ 
The last in every funeral train 
His water-cart passed by, 
And as he went he often sang, 
With thin voice cracked and high : 


“Dars bressing in baptizing drops, 
Dey dribes de Debble out ; 
De rain dat falls upon de fields, 

It makes de taters sprout. 
Den sprinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle, 
While de bells go tinkle, tinkle ; 
Swing low, ole chariot, 
We'll dribe ole Satan out.”’ 


The scourge is lifted from the town, 
But he who died for it 

Lies buried like a faithful hound 
Beside his master’s feet. 

And when I tread that burial-ground 
The tears unbidden start 

To honor ‘‘ Daddy Wufless’”’ and 
The old man’s sprinkling-cart. 

DEERFIELD, MASS., May, 1876. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


PouiTIcaLLy, this has been the most ex- 
citing week in Washington for many years, 
and I doubt if the next will equal it. The 
great Blaine excitement of Monday sur- 
passes everything of the kind I have ever 
seen here; and, however people may differ 
in regard to Mr. Blaine’s merits as a presi- 





dential candidate, there can be none in re- 
gard to his power over an audience, under 
untoward ¢onditions and hemmed in by 
adverse circumstances. Monday morning 
Mr. Blaine was regarded here as an object 
of pity. He had made a mistake in seizing 
the Mulligan letters, for the public suspect- 
ed them to be far worse than they really 
were, and the silence and suspicion were 
destroying him. At night the tide had 
turned wholly and splendidly; and, if the 
Republicans of the House could have de- 
cided it, he would have won the nomina- 
tion on the spot. It was the most 
wonderful display of personal power over 
an audience that Iever saw. Ido not go 
into the question of fact and right. Wheth- 
er Mr. Blaine won his magnificent personal 
victories fairly and justly the country will 
decide. Whether it will last we shall soon 
see. One of his enemies says: ‘‘ Monday’s 
performance consisted of brilliant fireworks 
and the Mulligan letters. The fireworks 
have burnt out, but the letters remain, and 
they will defeat Mr. Blaine.” We shall soon 
see about that. The last place to get at 
popular opinion is in Washington. Con- 
gress and the Administration overshadow 
everything here, so that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to measure public opinion. When 
Congress met in December a majority of 
the leading Republicans here, outside of 
Congress, believed that Gen. Grant would 
be nominated for the third time at Cincin- 
nati. Even after the fall of Mr. Belknap 
one of the most astute of the Republican 
senators expressed the opinion to me that 
Gen. Grant would be renominated and re- 
elected; yet at that time he had not the 
slightest chance, as everybody outside of 
Washington knew 

The Senate has with good sense agreed 
to postpone the Belknap trial till the 6th of 
July. This was done to enable Congress, if 
possible, to finish the most important legis- 
lative business. It is thought that the ap- 
propriation bills can be passed by that time; 
and, if the Senate will consent, the House 
can adjourn, leaving the managers to pros- 
ecute the impeachment trial. But, whether 
this is allowed or not, it is necessary that the 
appropriation bills should pass before the 
end of the fiscal year, and Belknap can wait. 
It would be better to let him go over till fall 
and cooler weather; but there is a good 
deal of politics mixed up in the case. Re- 
publican senators seem to fear any- 
thing that looks like concession or a post- 
ponement; and the Democrats in Congress 
have been, from the beginning, furious for 
conviction. That Belknap is guilty I can- 
not doubt, and doubtless the Senate will so 
hold. 

The Democrats in Congress are still 
troubled to know exactly what to do with 
the currency question. For the sake of the 
inflation sentiment of the West, they would 
like to repeal the Resumption Act; but 
there is the great State of New York, which 
they hope to carry next fall, and it never 
can be carried on an inflation platform. 
The fact is that it is extremely difficult for 
the Democratic House to know what is the 
best thing to do on various questions. In 
regard to reconstruction and the South it 
cannot say or do what it really feels, for it 
is afraid of Northern sentiment. It will 
not answer to give the Republican leaders 
a chance to accuse them of openly pro- 
claiming dangerous purposes; and so the 
eminent Southern orators of the House— 
Lamar, Tucker, and others—are silent, 
There are half a dozen most eloquent and 
able ‘‘ Confederates” inthe House; but they 
are afraid to open their lips. Either Lamar or 
Tucker could have handled Mr. Blaine the 
other day, but it would have been a political 
blunder and they kept their seats. This is 
the penalty that the Northern and Southern 
Democrats pay for their connection with 
the Rebellion, and they deserve it. 

The California delegation is bent on de- 
stroying the Burlingame treaty with China; 
and I fear that they will be able to lead 
Congress into some foolish legislation on 
the subject of Chinese immigration. It 
cannot be possible that our Government, in 
this age, is going to cut off from one great 
people the right to immigrate hither. It 
must be that local legislation in California 
will correct the real evils complained of. 
For us to say to China—which is just turn- 
ing its face toward Christian civilization 





and sending over hundreds of its young 
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men to this country to be educated, and 
which, for the first time in its history, is 
sending ambassadors to the leading govern- 
ments of the world—to say that we will 
preak down our treaty with her and will 
jmpose conditions in regard to immigra- 
tion which we do not exact of any other 
people is, I believe, to commit a great mis- 
take. 

There is a strong disposition in the Senate 
to increase the rates of newspaper postage, 
and to revive the franking privilege. Mr. 
Sherman yesterday made a speech in favor 
of an increase of postage, and several 
other senators never neglect an opportunity 
to do the same thing. Curiously enough, 
every one of these advocates of an in- 
crease are also in favor of a partial restor- 
ation of the franking monopoly. It will be 
well for the people, who are interested in 
maintaining cheap postage, to watch these 
singular economists. 

The Senate is making a mistake, I think, 
in passing the appropriation bills without 
any reductions. With an empty Treasury, 
it will be wise to meet the House in a com- 
promising spirit and to reduce the ex- 
penses to the lowest possible figures. 

). W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10th, 1876. 





Dew Mork une ani Vicinity, 


Dr. StepHeN H. Tyna, JR., has built on 
34th Street, near Sixth Avenue, what he calls a 
“Gospel Tent,’ which was opened yesterday 
for a series of religious services. Every evening 
there will be a meeting. In the course of the 
opening remarks Dr. Tyng said: ‘‘ Ministers 
have promised to contribute their time and 
labor toward them. They will have no special 
denominational character. Tent worship is not 
a novelty. It is as old as the ten command- 
ments. The first tent for worship was that set 
up according to the pattern given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. When the people of God had 
gone down into Egypt as bondsmen, they were 
compelled to lay aside their open-air worship 
and could observe their festivals only under 
great restraints. But when they were led out 
of Egypt, across the Red Sea, into the wilder- 
ness, it was ordained by God that they should 
worship under a tent. A tent was then a relig- 
jous gathering place until David projected and 
Solomon constructedthe Temple. The majority 
of the people never entered the tent. They 
stood outside, while their priests performed their 
offices within.”” Remarks were also made by 
Dr. Chapin and ‘ Uncle John Vassar.” 


..One of the useful ways in which the De- 
partment of Public Works has found means of 
spending the city money is in the establishment 
and support of free public baths. These baths 
are at present but two in number. Four more 
will shortly be added. The number should be 
further increased until there is a free bath 
easily accessible from any part of the city. 
The importance of these baths, from a sanitary 
point of view, is very great. The average an- 
nual number of visitors to the two baths already 
established has been nearly 800,000. A super- 
intendent, two male and two female keepers, 
and a watchman are attached to each establish- 
ment and every precaution is taken to pre- 
serve good order among the bathers. The 
present is the fifth season since the baths have 
been in operation and their abundant success 
has fully justified the additional outlay neces- 
sary for the extension of the system. 


..The International Prison Congress has 
had a meeting in New York that has been of 
more than the usual interest and importance. 
The great question as to how we shall treat our 
criminals is one of the most important in the 
whole range of social science. While we do 
not forget that they are offenders against pub- 
lic order, we must also bear in mind that they 
are men, and humanitarian considerations must 
transcend all others. This was the tone of the 
whole discussion during the session of the Con- 
gress. The suggestions made had also a prac- 
tical ring, and many of them will undoubtedly 
be adopted, to the great improvement of our 
prison system. 


.-A bell is to be rung on the Fourth of 
July in the City of New York that is older than 
the Declaration of Independence, which it will 
commemorate. It is the bell in the steeple of 
the church at Forty-eighth Street and Fifth 
Avenue. It originally hung in the cupola of 
the old Middle Dutch church, in Nassau Street, 
last used as a post-office. During the Revolu- 
tion it was secreted far away in the country, 


and restored only after the British evacuation, 
in November, 1783. 


--There are few foreign markets that pre- 
Sent a more picturesque appearance than Vesey 
street, in the vicinity of Washington Market, 
on Saturday evenings. There are hundreds of 
‘Stands for the sale of all soyts of things, all 





brilliantly lighted with flaming torches. The 
place is noisy with street cries, and there is a 
constantly-shifting throng of basket-laden peo- 
ple ; all of which contribute to make a quaint 
night-picture, quite worth the seeing. 


....The anti-Tammany Democrats have made 
a strong protest against Tammany in their re- 
cent address to the people of New York. They 
declare in effect that the Democrats of the 
city have no more voice to-day in the policy or 
the management of the party than they had 
when the dictator put forth Mayor Wickham 
ostentatiously as ‘‘ my candidate,’’ or when he 
forbid the party to nominate Judge Hackett as 
recorder. 


--Dr. Cuyler’s church, in Brooklyn, last 
Sunday celebrated a jubilee. It had been cum- 
bered with a debt of about $9,000. Subscrip- 
tions were taken with a view to wiping this 
out, and the result was over $10,000. Dr. 
Cuyler himself subscribed $500. Few churches 
are in a more healthy condition than ‘ Lafay- 
ette-Avenue Presbyterian.” 

.-One of the most interesting exhibitions 
ever held by the New York Horticultural Society 
has taken place in Gilmore’s Concert Garden 
during the past week. There were contribu- 
tions of flowers and plants—not alone from New 
York State, but from all parts of the country. 


....It is proposed to take down the St. Mary’s 
Hospital, in West Thirty-fourth street, and 
build a larger one. The old one is inadequate 
for the needs. The board of managers—repre- 
senting twenty-five parishes—and Bishop Potter 
have the $roject in charge. 

.... The Sisterhood of Saint Barnabas’’ is 

the name of a new organization of Protestant 
Episcopal ladies in Newark. It has the official 
sanction of Bishop Odenheimer and will begin 
its work by taking charge of St. Barnabas’s 
Hospital. 
.-Police Commissioner Nichols is doing his 
best to give New Yorkers the benefit of clean 
streets. He has completely reorganized his de- 
partment, uniformed his men, and largely in- 
creased the equipment. 

...-The sutler on Bedloe’s Island is a boy 
nine years old. His father, being ordnance 
sergeant, is incapacitated for the position of 
sutler, so he obtained it for his son from Secre- 
tary Belknap. 

.-Polo is just now the fashionable game 
with fashionable New Yorkers. It is no more 
or less than ‘“shinney”’ or “hockey” played 
on horseback—an explanation that all boys will 
understand. 


.-There was out-door preaching last Sun- 
day at the Pennsylvania Depot, at the foot of 
Vestry Street. There was a considerable and 
somewhat disorderly crowd and the services 
were of anything but an impressive character. 

.-The war between the police and the 
liquor dealers still goes on, and last Sunday the 
police mustered their forces bravely and got 
rather the best of the rumsellers. 

....There has been quite arevival in the St. 
Mark’s M. E. colored church, in Thirty-fifth 


Street. Eleven converts were baptized last 
Sunday. 





TO TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers. persons of sedentary habits, 
persons who work in damp places, and to all p rsons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is Se g~ that you have contracted a lame back, a 








ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rubber and other gums 
with Capcine—a pow rful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-relieve: everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and muvure certiin. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25 cents. For sale by all druggists, J 
SEABURY & JOH N, 

Pharmaceutical Chemists, N. Y. 


A HUMOROUS FRENCHMAN said, in describ- 
ing rheumatism and gout: ‘Place your joint ina 
vice, turn the screw till you can bear it no longer— 
that gives you an idea ofrheumatism. Now give the 
instrument one more turn, and you have gout.” 
Rheumatism can be cured by the early and faithful 
use of Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil, and, in fact, it 
is good tocure any kind of pain or jam ness, id 
by Doueeiete. and Grocers. 

N F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 








lhe Head is apt to Ache when the stomach is 
sour oracid. Milk of Magnesia, by removing the 
cause, necessarily overcomes the effects. A course 
of this wholesome and agreeable preparation perma- 
neutly cures indigestion. Sold Lby¢ all ull Druggists. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. 
They make the best and cheapest Inks. 
Druggists sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
oe ections Will be sent to any one by addressing 
he proprietors; or a a of any color will be 
sent Rostpal id on peocies of 30.¢ 
LS, RICHARDSON & oO. Burlington, Vt. 


A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT is a composition of the 
purest and choicest ingredients of the Oriental vege- 
table kingdom. Every ingredient is w.ll known to 
nave a beneficial effect on the tecth and gums. Its 
embalming or antisepiic property and aromatic fra- 
grance makes it a toilet luxu:y. SOZODONT re- 
movcs all disagreeable odors from the br. ath, caused 
by catarrh, bad tee.h, etc. It is entir.ly free from 
the injurious and acrid properties of too.h-pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel. One bottle will 
last six mons. 


























PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest price consistent with the the dy given 
and guaranteed. Send stamp tor Catal 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS. Bes B 


Builders of nearly = organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTA LISHED 1827. 


HAINES PIANOS. 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


{70 Made, Sold, and Delivered 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate 
purchasing a no- Forte. and if not too late, by all 
means send for vy creater giving TO orice and iliustra- 
tions of the P RTE. These 
Pianos have Geen at elatestton for the past 
twenty-five years. They have every improvement. 
are first-class, and guaranteed. Do not be influenc 
by unprincipled agents or salesmen; but go to head- 
quarters or their regular authorized agents 

The above number of Pianos sold in one “month is 
the best proof of the increasing PORT rES and great 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FOR 


Circulars may be had Free upon porn 
cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner me St. _ 2d Avenue, 
New York. 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 


. 490, 492 494... 496. and 49S West 57th 
Ne ne Ad S58, 860, S62, 564, S66, SUS, 
and $70 Tenth Avenue, New York City. 
Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. 


























oulae PIANOS. 


OCANROH & Co. 


ae ACTURERS 
BOSTON. 


TRUAES BED BOS oN 


EsTaBLisneD 1861. & 
Upwards of Ten Thousand now in use. 
Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 


e GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
danbiity of peer saaaees and fine tone qualities.— 
ton Jo 


We recommend them as being in om respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & ¢ 


Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 








306 4th f 3, New 7s ork, 


auTCHN. PLAISTED & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 8U Or 


Guugcn ano Grapes, Oncans. 


——— and be B- ee upon ap 


nl eatios 
A PIANO CHEAP. 


A new and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Rox 
2787, New York 


HOTELS, ETC. 


COOPER HOUSE, 


‘ooperstown, N. ‘oot Cucwe 
CooPTLL OPEN Fie at 4th, 1 . 
een... for rooms may be mites to the 
ae as above. Plans of the hotel may be seen 
and rooms engaged at the Coleman House, Broadway 
and Twenty-seventh street, New York. Board $15 to 
$25 per week. W. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 621, 623, and 625 Washington 
St., Boston, opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily reached by street-cars and stages. 

all improvements. Rooms $1 
rday upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 
Bi Te home at moderate rates. A 




















Tasteless Medicines sold in all drug stores 


THE CENTENNIAL 
BOARDING AGENCY BUREAU, 


923 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


organized September, 1875, has upon its registry 2,000 
hotels, boarding, and private houses, in every section 
of the city and suburbs. 

Boarding furnished at $2 and upward per day, or 
$10 and upward per week. Lodging only $1 or % and 
upward per week. 

Advance engagements made for any specified time. 
Circulars forwarded to any address on application. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 





CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.D. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


CENTENNIAL CHRISTIAN | HOMES. 
Board, #5 to #14 a week; $1 to $2.50a day. Address 
Office, care of REV. E. M. LONG, 8. x corner 12th and 
Berks Streets, Philadelphia, Pean. 











TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 

LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 

Passenger and Freight Stations: 

In New York—Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot 

of Liberty Street, North River. 

In Philadelphia— North ,ennesteante Railroad, 

corner Berks and American Street 

Commencing MONDAY, MAY ‘tat, 1876, trains 

Leave New York at 7:15, §:00 A.M.; 1:30, 4: . 6:30 P.M. 

caqee Rpananignin at 7:20, 9:30 A.M. 1:15, 5-00, 6:30 





Races for Pnscengere and Freight as low as by other 
routes. CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
the main entrance to the Centennial wee een 


H. P. BALDWIN, 
General Passenger Agent ba R.R. of N. J. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 





TUESDAY. 

Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
WEVA. ....ccccccccccccvesscccces June 13th, at 10 A.M. 
WOE noone ccccccesccccsedéess* June 2th, at 3 P.M. 
it WN Netadesiidec cate July 4th, at 4 P.M. 
EDAHO. ...ccccccccccctccsccccccscceces July 18th, at 3 P.M. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 
Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
$0, currency, according to stateroom, 

Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates. 

Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 

General Offices, No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & CUION 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between New York and:Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


" BRISTOL” AND “* PROVIDENCE.” 


HALL’S BANDS ENGAGED FOR THE SEASON. 


Leave New York daily (Sunday Jun® Jith to Sept. 
10th;inclusive) at 5 P. M., from Pier 28, N. R. 

Trains leave Boston daily from Old Colony Rail- 
road Depot at 4:30and 6P.M. (Sundays, June llth to 
Sept. 10th, inclusive, at7 P.M.) and connect at Fall 
River with one of the above steamers. 

Tickets sold at all the principal railroad ticket offi- 
ces in the East, South, and West. 


J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t 0. C. RR. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Passenger Ag’t. 











Have you any idea of 
Are you going West, 
You want to know the best routes to take 

The shortest, safest, quickest, and Ln comfort- 


oing to California? 
orth, or Heetawese? 


able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 
try. Ask any ticket agentto show you its maps and 

time-cards. All i, ket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this ro 

Buy your tickets oe the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake Cit » Gaveune, mt 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yankton, Ler 
City, Dubwene.. ae, St. Paul, Dul uth, Marquette, 

Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, ‘Milwaukee, and ail 


points west or northwest of Chi 

If you wish the best traveling scoommodations, you 
Fy buy your tickets by this route and will take no 
oO! 

This popular route is sneurpasnet for Com- 
fort, and Safety. The Smoo' eal Helleoted. and 
Perfect Track of Steel Rails, ns Air 
Brakes, ee. Ln Couplers, 
celebrated Pu ace Sleepin B Cass. the Perfect 
os h. i System of moving ty 

ey run, the odnteabie 6 sktaneenant for 
om Phrogah Cars from Chicago to all points 
ee oot. orth, and Northwest secures pence ers a 
aa KTS IN MODERN RAiL 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


mn all trains of this road 
orThis i is the ONLY LINE running these cars betwee: 
oe nd St. Paul or hg nainy 4 Milwauxeo, and 
=e is ONLY LINE Pulman Dra: 
oe - epers ware aes ay with the Overiand Sleep. 
tl ion Pacific Railroad. 
org on Rates oF Information not attainable from your 
heme ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 





General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, IL. 
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NOTICES. 





2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers 0 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 3787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commnu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

tT?” We do not hold ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent w THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








‘ HENRY C. BOWEN, 
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THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION 
AND MR. BLAINE. 





WHETHER Mr. Blaine will be the Presi- 
dential nominee of the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion is, as we go to press, the problem that 
remains to be solved. The delegates favor- 
ing his nomination, as compared with those 
favoring any other candidate, are nearly 
three to one. These delegates come from 
far the largest number of states; and these 
states happen to include nearly all the states 
that will next fall choose Republican elect- 
ors. Where the Republican part y is most cer- 
tain of success there Mr. Blaine is the strong- 
est. This fact has increasingly appeared 
ever since the canvass in respect to candi- 
dates commenced, and it was never more 
conspicuous than at this very hour. 

If a good general can find out what his 
enemy don’t want him to do, he will be al- 
most certain to do it. This is the very 
thing which, his enemy being the judge, he 
had better do. If the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion acts upon this rule, Mr. Blaine will be 
its nominee. The Democrats for some 
weeks past have concentrated upon him 
their whole fire. His political destruction 
is, in their judgment, important to their 
cause. Why? Because he is the man most 
to be dreaded in the day of battle. The 
motive is as palpable as the means have 
been infamous. The design is, if possible, 
to prevent his nomination. And if the Cin- 
cinnati Convention practically concurs with 
this design it will do the very thing which 
the Democrats desire to haye done; and that 
is just the thing which it should not do. 

It would be amusing, if it were not so in- 
tensely provoking, to the friends of Mr. 
Blaine to observe the course pursued by 
those Republicans who desire the nomina- 





tion of some other person. We do not find 
any fault with their preference. They have 
a right to it. Yet when they become the 
abettors of Democrats in a foul conspiracy 
to destroy Mr. Blaine; when they join 
hands with his enemies and the enemies of 
the Republican party to strike down the 
man whom the party has been accustomed 
to honor; when they not only do not seek 
to defend him against a merciless assault of 
slander and lies, but rather cheer on the as- 
sailants; when they ignore evidence, studi- 
ously distort facts, and do their best to pre- 
sent Mr. Blaine at the greatest possible dis- 
advantage; when by hints and inuendoes 
they suggest what they have not the manli- 
ness to affirm in plain language, and what 
they know would be alie if they did affirm it; 
when they leave no opportunity unimproved 
to make a false impression upon the pub- 
lic—yes, when they would consign Mr. 
Blaine to infamy, simply to make room for 
some other candidate, then we tell these 
gentlemen, whether they be the friends of 
Secretary Bristow, or Senator Morton, or 
Senator Conkling, that there are a few 
Blaine men in this country who do not pro- 
pose to acquiesce in such a moral assassin- 
ation. They are prodigiously in earnest 
and now terribly indignant. Neither Bris- 
tow men nor Conkling nor Morton men 
have helped their cause one whit by their 
course in respect to Mr. Blaine. 

The country has been strongly moved 
with two exciting sensations within as many 
weeks. We concede that toward the close 
of week before last things looked rather 
ominous for Mr. Blaine. Mulligan and his 
virtually pilfered letters—we say pilfered, 
because by every rule of honor they be- 
longed to Mr. Blaine—were imported from 
Boston. What transpired did for the mo- 
ment leave Mr. Blaine under a cloud of 
suspicion; and his Democratic enemies 
thought that at last they had gained their 
point, and his Republican opposers, accept- 
ing the thought and thoroughly pleased 
with the result, began to quarrel among 
themselves as to the ownership of his polit- 
ical estate. The question then was whether 
the Blaine delegates would go for Secretary 
Bristow, or Senator Morton, or Senator 
Conkling. 

Alas! for these premature calculations! 
Of all the dead men that were ever killed 
the ex-Speaker is certainly the liveliest. 
No better display of true manliness, or finer 
exhibition of the qualities that make one 
equal to any task, or a more triumphant 
vindication of personal and official honor 
was ever presented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives than that furnished a week ago 
last Monday by this same dead man. 
When Mr. Blaine had finished his speech 
and read every one of the letters, to which 
Mulligan had no title, and which, had he 
been an honorable man, he would without 
solicitation have given to their author, the 
political conspirators and assassins were in 
dismay. And when the speech and the 
letters reached the public, not only Blaine 
men, but every man of true and noble im- 
pulses, saw and felt that the effort to make 
Mr. Blaine a victim was an unprincipled, a 
mean and dastardly artifice. The effect 
has been to stir the blood of the people, to 
make every Blaine man a still warmer 
friend, and to make thousands of friends 
among those who were previously indif- 
ferent. Mr. Blaine has not only regained 
all that he seemed to have lost, but is to-day 
stronger with the people than he ever was. 
He has not only repelled his assailants, put 
them on the defensive, and thoroughly 
maintained his honor, but also shown the 
most magnificent qualities of leadership. 
He has fought his own battle and wona 
brilliant victory over those who conspired 
for his ruin, 

We do not at this writing know what the 
Cincinnati Convention will do; but we 
firmly believe that in the nomination of 
Mr. Blaine it will do the best thing which 
it can do for the party and the country. 
All the doubts, all the buts, and all the ifs 
among Republicans come from those who 
are opposed to Mr. Blaine, and who, by the 
showing of figures, are the advocates of 
weaker candidates, It would, of course, 
contribute to the success of their plans if 
they could get rid of him and transfer his 
strength to their special favorites. The 
friends of Mr. Blaine should not accommo- 
date them in this_respect. In him they 








have the best candidate that the Conven- 
tion can offer tothe country—the best for 
the campaign, and, if elected, as we believe 
he would be, the best in the Presidential 
chair. His enemies have already shot away 
all their powder in seeking to prevent his 
nomination; and the most they can here- 
after do is to repeat lies which have been 
refuted. 





CHRIST DIVIDED. 


Tue Methodist thus succinctly states the 
result of the discussion in the Baltimore 
General Conference as to the division of 


the state conferences on the ‘‘color line”: 





““The color-line controversy was settled 
by the General Conference substantially as 
we anticipated. The Alabama Conference 
was divided upon a color-line, and the 
Georgia Conference by a geographical line, 
which is practically a color-line. 'The reso- 
lutions which authorize other divisions re 
quire that a majority vote of both races shall 
be required as a condition of separation, 
and this is a concession to the opposition. 
Practically, however, when one race wishes 
separation the other will not refuse The 
reasons for the action of the Conference 
were more strongly stated by Southern men 
than we should have dared to state them. 
The native whites of the South will not 
tolerate the mixing of races.” 

That is it exactly. ‘‘The native whites 
of the South will not tolerate the mixing of 
races.”" Now what was this “‘ mixing of 
races’’ which the native whites of the 
South will not tolerate? It was not in- 
termarriage and mixing of blood. Nor 
was it even such social equality as is 
evidenced by reciprocal parlor visits. It 
was not even such ecclesiastical equality as 
would require that whites and blacks 
should become members of the same 
church and drink from the same commun - 
ion-cup. It was merely this, and nothing 
more—that the preachers in yearly confer- 
ences and quarterly meetings should meet 
together, whether white or black, on terms 
of equality and instruct each other in the 
care of the churches and the right way 
of the Lord. This is what the native 
whites of the South will not tolerate, and 
what, therefore, the Alabama preachers 
asked to be relieved of. 

Under the system of equality which has 
been broken up it was perfectly allowable 
for whites and blacks, if they individually 
preferred, to go into separate churches. 
The Fifth-avenue church of Atlanta, in a 
district settled mainly by whites, might have 
mainly a white membership with a white 
pastor; and the Thompson-street church 
of Atlanta, in a district settled mainly by 
blacks, might have a black pastor. All the 
mutual recognition required would have 
been in the way of that instruction toward 
a Christian equality which would come 
from having the ministers set a Christian 
example once in three months. But this 
the native whites of the South would not 
tolerate. 

The Southern delegates, The Methodist 
says, stated the reasons for the actien 
taken ‘‘more strongly than we should 
have dared to state them.” How so? Why 
should not The Methodist have dared to state 
the reasons for the action which it ap- 
proves, as strongly as it knows how? If 
that action is right and the reasons ought 
to approve themselves to right-minded men, 
then there is no reason for not daring to 
tell them. But the fact is that the reasons 
were false and wicked and will not bear 
strong statement. It has not yet been quite 
forgotten that, after the war had achieved 
liberty for all, we then carried through a 
hard struggle to give political equality. By 
the laws of the land, from which Christian 
conferences may learn the elements of 
Christianity, both whites and blacks meet 
together and cast their votes in the same 
room for the rulers of the nation. This week 
the delegates of the political party with 
which the Methodists are mostly allied 
meet in Cincinnati, and there whites and 
blacks, on absolutely equal terms, occupy- 
ing the same hall and the same hotels, select 
the man for whom Methodists shall vote 
for our next President. No wonder that a 
Northern Christian man should be ashamed 
to tell the reason why he opposes equality 
in the @hristian Church. Charles Sumner 
is not yet forgotten. The law still stands 
on the statute-book of the nation, and it is 
bottomed on God’s own truth, if not on the 
nation’s Constitution, that not a church nor 
a school, nor even a tavern nor a groggery, 





Shall refuse equal accommodation to all races 
and conditions of men. No wonder that 
not The Methodist alone, but no other Meth- 
odist organ of the North, has dared to state 
the reasons strongly for submitting to the 
wicked color prejudice of the South. Do not 
Northern Christians know that when the 
whites of the South say that they ‘‘ will not 
tolerate the mixing of the races ” they mean 
that they will not allow any equal rights? 
Is it not clear that in Alabama and Georgia 
the whites are by every means driving the 
Negroes from the polls, so that they do not 
dare to vote? Is it forgotten that in those 
states whole Negro counties hardly cast a 
Negro vote and that the state legislatures 
cunningly contrive practically to annul 
the amendments to the Constitution? We 
have ventured to argue, against the whole 
Republican party and much against our 
will, that the national legislation enforcing 
equal civil rights is unconstitutional; but 
we have felt that, if so, a double duty 
is binding on Republicans and Christians 
to embody in state legislation the laws 
which the nation could not constitutionally 
enforce. Are we now to see Christian 
bodies sinking below the level of political 
organizations, and, for the sake of a tem- 
porary popularity, yielding the glorious 
principles of many honorable years? If so, 
may the churches have the grace a little 
longer to be ashamed to give the reasons 
why. 
a ———__ 


COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTES. 


THE Senate has reconsidered its action in 
adopting the bill to regulate the counting 
of the electoral votes for President and 
Vice-President, and deciding any question 
in reference thereto which might arise, 
This brings the whole question again before 
the Senate. The first section of the bill 
provides that ‘‘no electoral vote or votes 
from any state, to the counting of which 
objections have been made, shall be rejected 
except by the affirmative vote of the two 
houses” of Congress. This just reverses the 
doctrine of the twenty-second joint rule, 
adopted in 1865, declaring that no electoral 
vote or votes, being objected to, ‘shall be 
counted except by the concurrent votes of 
the two houses.” Either house, under this 
rule, could reject the electoral votes ofa 
state. According to the bill before the 
Senate, both houses must concur in order to 
reject any vote or votes; and this is certain- 
ly a decided improvement upon the twenty- 
second joint rule. 

The second section of the bill declares 
that, if more than one set of electoral votes 
shall be returned to the President of the 
Senate from any state, ‘“‘that return from 
such state shall be counted which the two 
houses acting separately shall decide to be 
the true and valid return,” The object is 
to provide for such a case as that of Louisi- 
ana at the last presidential election. There 
were then two sets of electors, each claim- 
ing the right to cast the vote of the state. 
The theory of the section in such a case is 
that the return shall be counted which the 
two houses, acting separately, shall declare 
‘to be the true and valid return.” The dif- 
culty with this theory is that if one house de- 
clares one return to be true and valid and 
the other house gives the same character to 
the other return, then neither can be count- 
ed; and this in effect rejects the vote of the 
state ina presidential election and would 
decide who should be President in any case 
in which the counting or rejection of the 
vote of that state would determine the re- 
sult. The section in practical effect renews 
the twenty-second joint rule, which is a 
most serious objection to it. 

It is worthy of note that the Constitu- 
tion says that ‘each state shall ap- 
point, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the state may be 
entitled in Congress.” This supposes 
that each state will have a government, 
and but one government, and that this 
one government will be so known to 
Congress that there will be absolutely no 
difficulty in identifying it or its acts 
in the selection of presidential electors. 
There can be no question on this point ex- 
cept upon the hypothesis of two state gov- 
ernments in the same state going on at the 
same time; and against this contingency 





the Constitution in its guaranty clause fully 
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provides. It is made the duty of the United 
States, on the application of the legislature 
of any state, or cf the executive when the 
legislature cannot be convened, to protect 
the government of that state against do- 
mestic violence; and if this duty be per- 
formed, as the Constitution assumes that it 
will be, then it is not possible that there 
should be two state governments in the 
same state at the same time, and, hence, 
not possible that there should be two re- 
turns of electoral votes from the same 
state, both of which should have the primu 
facie color of thelaw. Such a case is pos- 
sible only upon the supposition that the 
General Government has not done its duty 
in protecting a given state government 
against domestic violence, and thereby 
fixing the identity of this government. The 
second section of the bill before the Senate 
isa provision to remedy the consequence 
of this omission to perform a constitution- 
al duty; yet itis exposed to the grave ob- 
jection that it may, by a want of concur- 
rence between the two houses of Congress, 
reject a ‘true and valid return,” and in so 
doing disfranchise a state, and possibly set- 
tle the result of a presidential election. 

The Constitution directs sealed certifi- 

cates of the electoral votes in the several 
states to be transmitted to the President of 
the Senate. It, hence, makes him their 
custodian until the time of counting, with 
no right to open them before or officially to 
know their contents. The Constitution 
further says that, when the time ef count- 
ing comes, ‘‘the President of the Sen- 
ate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted.” This assumes that the question 
as to what are such certificates is settled by 
the existence and action of the several state 
governments. The only duty assigned to 
the President of the Senate is that of open- 
ing them in the presence of the two houses 
of Congress. It is not provided that he 
shall count the votes, as it evidently would 
have been if the intention was to assign 
to him this duty, Who, then, shall do the 
counting? Clearly, the two houses of 
Congress, acting as a board of canvassers. 
When shall they do this counting? The 
Constitution says that “‘the votes shall then 
be counted”—that is to say, then and there, 
at that time and in that place. and by the 
two houses of Congress, in whose presence 
the certificates have just been opened. The 
counting is their joint work—not as two 
boards of canvassers, but as one, and vir- 
tually acting as a joint convention of the 
two houses. If any question arises, it is to 
be settled there, and the process of count- 
ing is to be continued until all the votes are 
counted; and in regard to the person, if 
such there be, who has received the requi- 
site majority of votes, the Constitution 
says that he ‘‘shall be President.” This 
fact, thus ascertained, constitutes his title to 
the office. 

We entirely agree with the gen- 
eral proposition of the Senate bill that 
the counting is to be done and that all the 
questions pertaining thereto are to be set- 
tled by the two houses of Congress, and not 
by the President of the Senate, or the 
Supreme Court, or by any other body of 
men created through the process of legisla- 
tion. The counting is certainly to be done 
by somebody, and to be done ‘‘ then” and 
there when the two houses are together; 
and if it is not to be done by the President 
of the Senate, then it must be done by these 
houses, jointly participating in the work 
and in effect becoming a convention of the 
two houses of Congress. This, in the ab- 
sence of any more definite provision, seems 
to us the fair and natural construction of 
the Constitution. 

And if we adopt this construction, then 
the whole theory of the Senate bill is most 
seriously at fault. The bill not only con- 
tradicts itself, by making the President of 
the Senate the presiding officer of the two 
houses, while assuming that they are not 
acting as a joint convention; but it under- 
takes legislatively to supply rules for 
the government of each house 


when 
they are acting separately and de- 
termining questions which may have 


arisen in the process of counting the 
vote. Such rules would not, constitution- 
ally considered, be worth the paper on 
Which they might be written. Congress 


has no power to make rules for the govern- 
ment of its respective houses, any more 
than it has for the government of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Each house is, in this 
respect, absolutely independent of the other, 
and independent of any legislative direc- 
tion and subject only to the Constitution. 
The bill is, hence, without the slightest 
authority in every provision of it which 
attempts to regulate the two houses when 
they are acting separately. Should it be- 
come a law, each house may, at its pleas- 
ure, disregard it. 

The difficulty which has confronted the 
Senate at every point springs from the 
assumption that the two houses of Con- 
gress, when met together, are not, for the 
purpose in question, really one body, and, 
hence, can do nothing as such, but must 
separate before they can act at all; and 
must, therefore, as in the process of legis- 
lation, act concurrently, in order to decide 
anything. Let this assumption be granted, 
and then it is not in the power of human 
ingenuity to devise a bill that will be free 
from objection. Regard, however, the 
joint meeting of the two houses as in point 
of fact a joint meeting for a special purpose 
under the Constitution, and competent as 
such to do what is necessary to accomplish 
that purpose, and then there is really no 
necessity for any legislation on the subject 
beyond providing for the time when the 
joint meeting shall be held. The Constitu- 
tion, if we expound it correctly, contem- 
plates that this joint meeting will act as a 
board of canvassers, and takes for granted 
that it will then and there do whatever is 
necessary to be done to ascertain and de- 
clare the result of the vote for President 
and Vice-President. It trusts this meeting 
with the performance of the duty, and does 
not give to Congress any power to regulate 
it in such performance or to delegate any 
portion of the duty to any other body. 
The duty is not legislative at all; but simply 
the ministerial duty of counting the votes, 
and determining any questions that may be 
incidental to the process. Assume that 
this is to be done by the two houses, acting 
together as a joint convention, and the 
whole business is very simple. Assume 
that the two houses are to act separately, and 
we defy the wit of man to frame a law that 
will meet all the exigencies of the case and 
at the same time be constitutional. 


Editorial Aotes. 


THERE is astory current of a Frenchman who 
challenged another for slapping him on the 
face. The challenged party sent a rather equiv- 
oeal apology ; but, as it was not quite satisfac- 
tory, appeared on the field to meet his oppo- 
nent. Complaining first that the apology was 
not accepted, he was asked: “‘ Would you re- 
gard such an apology as ample ?”’ “ Certainly,” 
was the answer. Whereupon he suddenly re- 
ceived a resounding slap on the cheek, and be- 
fore he had time to recover from the blow a 
copy of his own letter of apology, prepared in 
advance, was presented to him, which he was 
forced to accept. Somewhat so did Dr. Prime 
and the General Assembly in Brooklyn meet the 
Southern Presbyterians on the matter of frater- 
nal relations. Dr. Talmage managed to get 
a dispatch from Dr. Hoge, of the South- 
ern Assembly at Savannah, saying that he 
would give ‘* most respectful consideration” to 
any resolution of the Brooklyn Presbyterians 
looking toward fraternity. Hereupon the 
Northern body reiterated, by resolution, its 
cordial desire for fraternal relations, ‘‘ on terms 
of perfect equality,’’ just as soon as the South- 
ern Assembly would assent thereto. This was 
telegraphed to Savannah, and brought the an- 
swer that they were ready just as soon as any 
“terms honorable to both parties” could be 
agreed upon, which, of course, everybody pro- 
fesses ; and, also, to prove that they harbored 
no ill-will, that, “‘in order to show our disposi- 
tion to remove, on our part, all real or seeming 
hindrances to friendly feeling, the Assembly 
explicitly declares that, while condemning cer- 
tain acts and deliverances of the Northern As- 
sembly, no acts or deliverances of the Southern 
Presbyterian Assemblies are to be construed or 
admitted as impugning in any way the Chris- 
tian character or standing ef the Northern As- 
sembly or of the historical body or bodies of 
of which itis the successor.”” Dr. Prime, whose 
committee had the subject in charge, immedi- 
ately reported resolutions adopting word for 
word this utterance of the Southern Presbyte- 
rians, only changing ‘‘ Northern” to ‘“‘South- 
ern’’ and “‘Southern” to ‘ Northern,” think- 
ing that their own words ought to taste sweet 











enough to them, We trust they will; but we 


fear that they will reply that they never charged 
the Northern Church with blasphemy and that 
the two cases are not quite parallel. 


Ik The Evangelist should get in the habit of 

publishing such editorials as that of last week 

on Roman Catholic baptism, it will be in danger 

of becoming an influential power in the Pres- 

byterian Church. Dr. Breckinridge asked the 

General Assembly in Brooklyn to reaffirm an 

opinion of the Assembly of 1835 in the words 

that ‘‘it is the deliberate and decided judgment 

of this assembly that the Roman Catholic 

Church has expressly apostatized from the re- 

ligion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

and, therefore, cannot be recognized as a Chris- 
tian Church.”” His object was to require re- 

baptism of converts from Romanism ; since, if 
Romanism is Antichrist, it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that Antichrist could or would baptize 

into Christ. The Evangelist suggests that this is 
a knotty doctrinal point, with whichthe Assem- 
bly scarcely has any business, and on which 
its decision could have no authority until 
it had been endorsed by the presby- 
teries; and it regrets that, instead of 
putting the matter over, and committing it to a 
committee, to report next year, it did not meet 
the matter at once and lay the resolution on the 
table. The Church authority is pretty strongly 
against the validity of ‘‘Popish’’ baptisms. Be- 
sides the deliverance of the Assembly in 1835, 
two years before the disruption, according to 
which the Roman Catholic Church has “ ex- 
pressly apostatized’’ and ‘‘cannot be recog- 
nized as a Christian church,’’ there is also a 
decision of the Old School Assembly in 1845, 
which expressly declared Roman baptism 
invalid, by vote of 173 to 8. Besides this, the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith virtually says 
the same thing when it declares that some 
churches ‘“‘have so degenerated as to be no 
churches of Christ, but synagogues of Satan” 
(fortified by a biblical quotation about Babylon), 
and, five lines after, that the Pope of Rome is 
‘that Antichrist, that man of sin and son of 
perdition, that exalteth himself in the Church 
against Christ and all that is called God.” 
Notwithstanding all this and the overwhelming 
vote of his church in 1845, Dr. Hodge, had the 
courage immediately to take up the subject in 
consecutive numbers of The Princeton Review, 
and argue and prove that the Catholic Church, 
however corrupt it may be, is not so utterly 
lost to Christian faith and sympathies that its 
ordinances are to be called travesties admin- 
istered either “in sport or blasphemy.” We 
are not at all afraid that the reunited church 
will reneat this deliverance of thirty years ago. 
If it should, it would be not a whit more bind- 
ing, until confirmed by the presbyteries, than 
that ancient deliverance about women’s officiat- 
ing in public, which Dr. Cuyler disregarded in 
the case of Miss Smiley. When the Confession 
comes to be revised, the revisers will do well to 
consider the Episcopal Article on Romanism, 
which, though half of the Thirty-nine are di- 
rect attacks on Romanism, is respectful enough: 
‘*As the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch have erred, so also the Church of 
Rome hath erred, not only in their living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of 
faith.” 


WE are utterly astonished at the way The 
Methodist defends the policy of breaking up its 
church in the South into white and black con- 
ferences. It attempts to confuse the fact and 
argument by irrelevant talk about ‘‘amalgama- 
tion’? and “corrupting African blood,” and 
says that four years of the policy of “‘ mixed 
churches and amalgamation”? (a disingenuous 
combination of two utterly disconnected things, 
put together for the sake of odium) “ would 
hand over our church in those regions to the 
short-haired women and the long-haired men 
who figure in transcendental reform conven- 
tions.’? Has not The Methodist forgotten itself ? 
Is it anti-slavery reformers or is it woman’s 
rights reformers that The Methodist means ? Cer- 
tainly not the latter, as the Methodists were the 
pioneers in bringing the women to the front in 
public service and are not yet ashamed of their 
Mrs. Van Cotts. And we should not have sup- 
posed it could be the former. The Methodist 
denomination may yet need its Charles Sumner, 
who shall not be frightened even when the 
hideous scarecrow of “amalgamation ”’ swings 
its broomstick arms to the breeze. 

Not a few of the New York Baptists are ex- 
ceedingly provoked at apiece of assumption, 
as they call it, on the part of Dr. Bright, editor 
of The Examiner and Chronicle. The story is 
briefly as follows: The Baptists desired a law 
which would provide for the incorporation of 
their churches. Their state convention, three 
years ago, secured the,passage of such a law, 
as they supposed; but it was afterward discov- 
ered that, on the way from the assembly to the 
senate, several sections had mysteriously disap- 
peared, and the law as passed was not 
the law as it had been drawn up. The conven- 
tion appointed a committee, of which Dr. 
Patton, of the Baptist Weekly, was chairman, to 





remedy the error, By their exertions the bill 


was passed again in its correct form; but Gov- 

ernor Dix vetoed it, on the ground that the gen- 

eral legislation on incorporation of societies was 

sufficient. The committee reported progress 

and were continued. Thenext year Dr. Patton 

was taken sick during the session of 

the convention, and was not able to re- 

port progress; and the tenure of the committee 

thus expired. Dr. Bright then made to the 

local association of this city a proposition for 

a law, which was approved by it. Instead 

of waiting for the next convention to endorse 

it, he seems to have contrived to get it hurried 

through the legislature near the end of the ses- 
sion, without its being referred to the regular 

assembly committee, and it was signed and be- 
came a law so utterly without the knowledge 
of the churches affected by it that Dr. Patton, 

whose office is in the same building as Dr. 
Bright’s, first heard of it through some obscure 
rural exchange. The Baptist Weekly calls Dr. 
Bright’s act Jesuitical, and other leading Bap- 
tists use very strong language. What angers 
them is not merely the stealthy way in which 
the bill was put through, but the fact that its 
provisions differ materially from those. of the 
committee’s bill. It provides that all paying 
attendants shall be qualified to vote for 
trustees; while the committee’s bill provided 
for the confining of this right to members of 
the church. 


Tue Northern and Southern Baptists got to- 
gether easily after the war, because, we pre- 
sume, the “rope of sand’’ with which they were 
tied before the war is of the sort that neither 
snaps by pulling nor requires laborious splicing 
to join the strands. A successful conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia has brought together 
delegates from the North and the South; and 
one from the latter section ( Dr. Jeter) read a 
paper on the perennial subject of amusements, 
that attracted some attention and contradiction 
from its kindly treatment of dancing. He could 
find no objection in reason or Scripture to the 
decent dances ; while all valid objections, he 
thought, apply only to improper dress, late 
hours,bad company,or indecorous styles of danc- 
ing. To the objection that in the scriptural ex- 
amples the sexes danced separately he replied 
that it was the Oriental fashion to preserve fe- 
male purity by seclusion; but that we depend 
on other means. It isa worldly amusement, he 
admitted; but not necessarily sinful for that 
reason. The discussion was in its temper gen- 
erally opposed to the conclusion of the essay, 
although Dr. H. L. Wayland, who had not for- 
gotten the time when, as college president, he 
let the boys play backgammon in his own house, 
and got publicly rebuked therefor by a Method- 
ist divine, defended Dr. Jeter, and confessed 
that he had a billiard table in his own house. 
For our part, we fail to see the danger or sin of 
modest dances, although there are dances, not 
unpopular in society, that seem to us every way 
objectionable. 





Last Saturday articles of incorporation of 
the ‘‘ First Congregation of the Religion of Hu- 
manity ’’ were filed in the County Clerk’s office 
‘ in this city. The objects of the society are “to 
develop and extend the knowledge of the syn- 
thetic or religious value of science to humanity ; 
to present it, instead of theology, as the basis 
and substance of religion; and to practise and 
promote such religion as the foundation of re- 
ligious and social duty and of human welfare 
and progress.’? The fancy thus presented is 
one which scientifie men have pretty thorough- 
ly given up. Indeed, nothing is more prom- 
inent in scientific speculations on religious sub- 
jects to-day than their utter hopelessness. It 
was not so at the beginning of the century. 
Skepticism was hopeful then. It anticipated a 
great good and glory for the race whet once 
Christianity should have been overthrown. 
Science had not yet taught the sternness and re- 
morselessness of Nature’s methods, and many 
pleasant and pretty things were said about the 
religion of Nature. All of that has ended. 
Science has no hope to offer. If we speak of 
God, it shakes its head, and when willing to admit 
a God it makes the admission worthless by de- 
claring him unknowable. The mention of a 
soul excites still graver doubts ; and as for im- 
mortality, that is plainly impossible. We may 
not speak of a Father in Heaven ; for, first, it is 
very doubtful if there be any such being, and, 
if there is, how can he be a father, seeing that 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth to- 
gether in pain? There is no safety anywhere, 
for merciless laws are crushing out the life of 
thousands every day, and we know not when 
our turn may come. Weare sure that it will 
come ; and we have nothing to do but to stand 
like wild beasts at bay, uttering cries, half of 
defiance and half of fear. Of course, there is 
no hope that the sufferings of the present 
time shall ever produce a harvest of good; 
for there is no future life. We have only to 
endure whatever fruitless torture our lot may 
inflict upon us. There is no “good news”; 
there are no “glad tidings”; all we know is 
that we are wretched and'cannot escape. This 
aspect of life has taken such strong hold of 





many minds—for example, Mr. Mill’s—that, in 
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sheer despair, they turn round and urge men to 
try to believe in a future life, for the sole pur- 
pose of getting some comfort out of this. In 
this way science is compeling men to appre- 
ciate the “glad tidings of great joy”? which 
Christianity brings. 


WE have not the space for controversy with 
The Christian Standard whether the Disciples 
are the only body of believers that are trying to 
reproduce ‘‘the unity and union of apostolic 
times.’’ It says other Christians do not even 
profess to be making the~attempt. We say 
they do. The Catholic Church tries to ; so does 
the Episcopal; so does the Baptist ; so does the 
Congregational ; so do all or nearly all of them— 
not always in a wise way, but as well as they 
know how. The Standard complains that they 
have “‘ names unknown in the New Testament.” 
True ; but they cannot always help it, and those 
names are not always more divisive than those 
of the Disciples or Campbellites. They have 
*‘creeds,”? some of them; but those creeds are 
not for divisive purposes, but to express the 
pure faith of the New Testament and to repel 
none but those who corrupt it. They have 
‘ordinances that rest only on tradition.”” Pos- 
sibly ; but they believe them essential to the 
faith of the apostolic times, and for that reason 
only insist on them. The Standard thinks Prof. 
Patton’s address before the Methodist General 
Conference, praising their adherence to their 
Arminian theology, a proof that Presbyterians 
and Methodists agree not to seek “the unity 
and union of apostolic times.”” Not at all. 
Each believes that his theology represents the 
unity of the faith of the apostles, and hopes and 
tries to secure it on his basis, and respects his 
opponents, not for their errors, but for their 
courage of opinion and the truth which they 
retain. f 


A WRITER in an exchange speaks very se- 
verely of selfish religion. Many people ‘‘ have 
that kind of happiness which results from the 
escape from peril. Their religion is one of 
pure selfishness.” The style of talk of which 
this is a specimen-cannot be too severely dealt 
with. There is a certain high-toned way of 
talking about unselfishness in religion which is 
false to nature and which has been productive 
of untold misery to tender consciences. “Am 
I quite sure that my love for Christ is entirely 
unselfish?’ “Am I quite sure that the hope 
of peace, purity, and Heaven is not my leading 
motive in being a Christian?’’ Such are the 
harrassing questions which tender consciences 
ask, under the influence of such miserable teach- 
ing; and then follows wretchedness and de- 
spair. Our Saviour laid down the test of disci- 
pleship as follows: ‘‘If ye love me, keep my 
commandments,” 


THE Catholic Standard defends the action of 
the Catholic authorities in Spain, by proposing 
the following dilemma : 

“‘ Have the people of Pennsylvania a right to 
recognize the principles of Christianity as form- 
ing the foundation of public morals? If so 
have not the people of Spain an equal right to 
recognize Catholicity (which they believe to be 
the true form of Christianity) as the foundation 
of public morals ?”’ 

Of which several things are to be said. (1.) Our 
legislators are not appointed to enact either 
Christian or un-Christian laws, but laws which 
they deem most conducive to the well-being of 
the commonwealth. (2.) Not the people of 
Spain, but the Papal authorities at Rome, are 
opposed to toleration. (3.) If “the people of 

pain have the right to recognize Catholicity 
which they believe to be the true form of Chris- 
tianity) as the foundation of public morals,’’ 
why have not the people of Prussia the right 
to forbid the Catholic religion, which they be- 
lieve to be pernicious, politically and religious- 
ly? Yet less than this would be and has been 
denounced as a wicked violation of the rights 
of conscience. There is a hitch in the argu- 
ment somewhere. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has an article in the .Con- 
temporary Review for June on “ Courses of Re- 
ligious Thought.”’ He finds very great confu- 
sion in the religious world. ‘ At every point,” 
he says, “there start into action multitudes of 
aimless or erratic forces, crossing and jostling 
one another, and refusing not only to be gov- 
erned, but even to be classified.”’ Nevertheless, 
he thinks, five general divisions will include all 
thatisimportant. These are the Ultramontane, 
the Anglican, the Reformed, the Theistic, and 
the Negative. Erastianism or State-Church- 
ism, Mr. Gladstone declares to be ‘among 
the most debased ever known to man.” 
“If we follow the Erastian idea,” he remarks, 
‘it does not matter what God we worship or 
how we worship him, provided we derive both 
belief and worship from the civil ruler or hold 
them subject to his orders.”” It is, indeed, very 
doubtful if Mr. Gladstone means these words 
to apply to the Established Church; but there 
surely is none to which they better apply. 
Prime ministers appoint its bishops, the courts 
determine who belong to its communion, and 
Parliament makes its laws. If Mr. Gladstone is 
in earnest in his repudiation of Erastianism, we 








may expect an early declaration in favor of dis- 
establishment. 


Tue General Assembly’s resolution that Sun- 
day ought to be called the Sabbath has aroused 
The Sabbath Recorder to protest. It says: 

‘From the seventh day they remove its God- 

given, sacred title, and substitute in its place the 
heathen name Saturday: and upon the first day 
they put the title Sabbath, thus seeking to 
transfer the sacred character of the seventh day 
to it. Upon God’s honored seventh day they 
are willing the stigma of heathenism should 
rest; but from the first day they remove the 
heathen stigma by removing the heathen name 
Sunday.” 
It protests in this way to the extent of a column, 
adding various remarks on the necessity of ab- 
solute obedience to the Divine ordinances, 
which we commend to the consideration of our 
Baptist brethren. It is curious, though, that 
what one stickler forbids the other allows. 


AMHERST COLLEGE has lost by the death of 
its president one of the noblest of a noble line. 
Dr. William A. Stearns, then pastor of a church 
in Cambridge, was elected in 1854 president of 
Amherst College, largely by the influence of 
Professor Park. This office he has filled with 
great skill and ability, proving himself a wise 
counselor, a deviser and executor of large 
plans, and a prudent manager in the midst of 
conflicting interests. He wasa man not of the 
highest intellectual powers, nor of great re- 
search, but possessed of that happy balance of 
scholarly attainments, gentlemanlv presence, 
personal loveliness, and general adaptability, 
which made no enemies but many friends for 
himself and the college.. His predecessor, Dr. 
Hitcheock, had admirably smoothed the way 
for him by the éclat which his reputation had 
given to the college and by his success in win- 
ning for it munificent patrons; but Dr. Stearns 
was diligent and successful in increasing their 
number and the gifts of his own son showed 
how close the college was to his heart. Dr. 
Stearns’s term of presidency has been one of 
great financial progress and of increase of 
numbers, and the friends of the college will 
long hold his name in grateful memory. 


GOVERNOR CHENEY, of New Hampshire, in 
his message last week to the legislature, recom 
mends the calling of a constitutional conven- 
tion and suggests several changes which should 
be made in the constitution of that state. The 
two principal changes which he specifies are the 
abolition of the religious test and the reduction 
of the number of representatives in the lower 
house and an increase of the senators in the 
upper house of the legislature. As the consti- 
tution now reads, no person can be a governor 
or a member of either house of the legislature 
unless he “‘is of the Protestant religion.’’ This 
political stupidity, as well as sectarian bigotry, 
is out of date by more than half acentury. It 
is quite time to get rid of it. The Senate con- 
sists of about a baker’s dozen, and the other 
house has about three hundred members. Such 
a constitution certainly wants altering. 


Tue Albany Law Journal contains a letter 
from David Dudley Field commenting on so 
much of the lecture of ex-Governor Dix in the 
beginning of last January as declared that ‘ it 
is not at all creditable to us that he [Tweed] 
has used the money of which he robbed the 
city to subsidize the highest legal talent in the 
state, to screen him from punishment.’’ Mr. 
Field, who has been sharply criticised for his 
defense of Tweed, calls the ex-Governor to 
account for this off-hand sentence. The point 
he considered at large is the relation of lawyer 
and client. We give his conclusion in his own 
words, as follows: 

} 

“The truth is that there can be conceived 

no consistent theory of a government of law 
which does not include an independent Bar, 
pledged to the assistance of every man who 
requires it for the maintenance of all the rights 
which the law promises him. The lawyer is 
neither lawgiver nor judge. If the law is 
wrong, let the former change it; if the judg- 
ment is wrong, let it be reviewed on appeal, or, 
at the very least, let the judge hear all that can 
be said on either side before deciding it.” 
It is quite true that this theory may some- 
times screen guilt, yet there is no other upon 
which society can safely act. However bad or 
unpopular a man may be, he is, nevertheless, 
when arraigned under law, entitled to all the 
defenses provided for by law. We think Mr, 
Field entirely correct in his statement of this 
principle. This, however, does not justify 
counsel in screening from deserved punish- 
ment by falsehood or legal trickery a client 
whom hé knows to be guilty. 


It was not his exposure to the heat on his 
way to church last Sunday that gave Mr. 
Blaine his sunstroke ; but it was the result of 
the terrible mental strain under which he has 
been laboring for some weeks past, as he has 
been compelled to meet the bitter attacks of 
his enemies on his official integrity. He will 
doubtless recover very soon from this attack, 
and we shall know before the week is out 
whether his opponents will be able to take ad- 
vantage of it to prejudice his chances at Cincin- 





nati. It ought not to injure them in the 
least, and we shall not be surprised if it shall 
be found that a sympathy will rather be aroused 
on his behalf, which shall be of material serv- 
ice to his cause. He has fought his fight alone, 
against great odds and with immense vigor and 
success. Nowthat he has seemed to be victori- 
ous, the people are not likely to allow him to 
suffer from the persecutions he has undergone. 

Proctor Knott, of Kentucky, the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, a week ago last Thursday re- 
ceived, in answer to a telegram sent by his 
authority, a telegram from Mr. Josiah Cald- 
well, completely exonerating ex-Speaker Blaine 
from the charge breught against him in regard 
to the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and 
corroborating the sworn testimony of Col. 
Scott. The telegram was in these words: 

* LONDON. 
‘To Chairman House Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘* Have just read in New York papers Scott’s 
evidence about our bond transaction, and can 
fully corroborate it. Inever gave Blaine any 
Fort Smith Railway bonds, directly or indirect- 
ly. Ihave three foreign railway contracts on 
my hands, which make it impossible for me to 
leave without great pecuniary loss, or would 
gladly voluntarily come home and so testify. 
Can make affidavit to this effect, and mail it, if 
desired. JOstaH CALDWELL.’ 
What did the honorable gentleman do with 
this telegram? He pocketed it and kept it to 
himself, with the exception of showing it to 
two or three of his Democratic friends, includ- 
ing another honorable gentleman by the name 
of Hunton, who is chairman of the Sub- 
Judiciary Committee by the appointment 
of this same Mr. Knott, and who has 
the recommendation of being an _ ex- 
rebel, that sought to destroythe Union. Mr. 
Blaine, being apprised of the existence of the 
telegram, in his great speech before the House, 
charged Mr. Knott with its suppression. The 
charge was true. The telegram had been sup- 
pressed from the preceding Thursday to Mon- 
day of last week, and even then was not given 
to the public. Why was it suppressed? Sim- 
ply because it exonerated Mr. Blaine. In what 
position does the act place Proctor Knott? In 
that of belonging to a gang of conspirators who 
were seeking to perpetrate a political assassin- 
ation upon Mr. Blaine. Well may these gen- 
tlemen—all of them honorable men ! ! !—squirm 
under the exposure. Decent people are in the 
habit of despising such gentlemen. 


THE San Francisco Bulletin gives the decision 
recently rendered by Judge Sawyer, of the 
United States Circuit Court of California, de- 
claring the Civil Rights Law enacted by the last 
Congress to be unconstitutional. The case was 
that of George M. Taylor, a colored man, who 
had been refused admission to Maguire’s New 
Theater, and brought an action under the law 
to recover penal damages. The Court dismissed 
the case, on the ground that the law itself had 
no validity, and, hence, conferred no jurisdic- 
tion. This is precisely the ground we took when 
the bill was pending before Congress. We then 
declared it to be an attempt to do what Con- 
gress has no power to do and what belongs ex- 
clusively to the states. Itis for the states to 
regulate theaters and all other matters that fall 
within the sphere of their police powers, and 
there is nothing in the recent amendments to 
give to the General Government any jurisdiction 
over these subjects. The principles laid down 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the cases of Reese and Cruikshank, and in the 
New Orleans Slaughter-house case, settle the 
question that the Civil Rights Law has no basis 
in the Constitution. It is, however, not less 
the duty of the states to protect all the people, 
without regard to race or color, in the full and 
equal enjoyment of all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizenship. Any omission to 
perform this duty would be their disgrace and 
their shame. 


Tue House of Representatives is again dis- 
cussing the Geneva Award, with three separate 
bills before it. The Lawrence bill proposes to 
cover what remains of the fund into the United 
States Treasury. The Knott bill proposes to 
repeal the provision in the law, June 23d, 1874, 
which excludes insurance companies from any 
participation in the fund, unless they show 
that the aggregate of their losses by war risks 
during the Rebellion exceeds the aggregate of 
premiums paid on such risks. The bill reported 
by the majority of the Judiciary Committee 
proposes to distribute the remainder of the 
fund among the following classes: First, those 
who suffered any losses by rebel cruisers during 
the Rebellion, even although their claims were 
not included in the award of the Geneva Arbi- 
trators ; secondly, those who paid war premi- 
ums after the sailing of any rebel cruiser ; and, 
thirdly, if anything is left after making 
these -payments, the insurance companies 
that paid losses, and, by a well-known 
principle of commercial law, were subrogated 
to all the rights of the original losers. The first 
of these bills simply proposes that the Govern- 
ment should steal money that does not belong 








to it, except as a trustee for the real owners, 
The third bill—namely, that reported by the 
majority of the Judiciary Committee—proposes 
that the Government should be guilty of bad 
faith by paying money to parties for whose 
losses the Geneva Arbitrators declared that 
Great Britain had no responsibility, and by giy- 
ing only a contingent interest in the fund to in- 
surance companies, when it is well known as a 
matter of history that their claims were allowed 
by the Arbitrators and computed in determin- 
ing the aggregate amount to be paid. The sec- 
ond bill proposes to carry out the principles of 
the award, and this is the only thing that the 
Government can honorably do. The rules that 
governed’ the award are those that ought to 
govern the distribution. Any violation thereof 
must be at the expense of public honor. If, by 
mistake, the award was too large, then the 
Government should pay back the excess to 
Great Britain. 


For some time England has been spending 
$10,000,000 a year on her public schools, besides 
some millions of voluntary contributions ; and 
yet only 1,800,000 of the 3,200,000 children in 
the country of school age are in school. The 
country supplies the school-houses, the teach- 
ers, and all the machinery; but the parents do 
not send the children. To remedy this state of 
things, Lord Sandon has introduced a bill into 
Parliament. Compulsory attendance, of course, 
is the only thoroughgoing remedy for the evil; 
but, as it issomewhat unpopular, at least, among 
the Conservatives, Lord Sandon proposes a 
compromise. Every town and country parish 
is to have power to compel attendance at the 
local schools; and after five years the employ- 
ment of any child in any department of labor 
between the ages of ten and fourteen will be 
forbidden, unless he can produce a ‘‘labor- 
pass,” which labor-pass shall be granted only 
to children who have either attended school for 
five preceding years, making 250 attendances in 
each year, or have passed the ‘fourth stand- 
ard,’’ which implies a fair mastery of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The object of the bill 
is to sweep all the children into the schools, 
without imposing compulsion, except by popu- 
lar consent, and also to increase the motives for 
passing in the higher standards. 

...“It is proposed,” says The Churchman, 
“to have a Simeon College at Cambridge, to 
match Keble College at Oxford. Every such at- 
tempt must result in the perpetuation of party 
spirit and antagonistic views. The great need 
of the day is reconciliation, not discord. Keble 
College was not established as a partisan meas- 
ure or a partisan memorial. The effect of start- 
ing an Evangelical college at Cambridge would 
be to render both that and Keble the standards 
of a most undesirable rivalry.’’ This is non- 
sense. The real aim, and we may say the 
avowed aim, of the founders of Keble College 
was to furnish an institution in which an educa- 
tion could be had on “sound fi. ¢., High 
Church] religious principles.” The Low 
Churchmen have an equal right to start a 
school of evangelical aim. Anglicanism of The 
Churchman type keeps upa cry of ‘‘ toleration,” 
but wants it to work only on one side. By all 
odds, let us “tolerate’? Dr. Ewer; but why 
should Dr. Tyng be frowned down, then? 


....The Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn 
refuses to unite in a council for the ordination 
of atemporary supply of Dr. Geo. B. Bacon’s 
church in Orange Valley, N. J., onthe ground 
that before joining in sucha council it should 
first be settled what rights as well as what 
duties attach to the proceeding; whether a 
church so uniting would have the privilege 
ever thereafter to inquire into the character 
and uct of the minister so ordained, and 
for whom it had in a sense become responsible, 
or whether it would be powerless to make such 
inquiry. 

....Cotton Mather, in his faithful study of 
witchcraft, discovered, he said, that the devils 
were familiar with Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
but not so well with the Indian languages. We 
are reminded of the fact by the announcement 
of The English Independent that Dr Cotton 
Mather has translated the Annotated New Test- 
ament into Hindustanee, the leading one of the 
Indian languages. Weare afraid, nevertheless, 
that Satan’s education has been so perfected 
since the time of his Salem performances that 
he can now pervert the truth in every language 
under heaven. 


....Great Britain paid seven million dollars 
promptly for certain particular losses by certain 
particular cruisers. We hold the money to pay 
those losses. Now let them be paid, and no 
more; and if there beany surplus, let it be paid 
back to Great Britain. We have received, in 
the same way, from Japan some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, to which we confessedly 
have no right. We still delay to repay it un- 
conditionally. Till these our failings are 
cleared we shall blame—but blame somewhat 
modestly—England’s failure to keep the letter 
of the treaty in relation to Mr. Winslow. 


.... The Evangelist wonders if pastors who are 
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careless about teaching the Catechism know 
what ‘‘ curious types of theology ”’ are taught 
in their Sabbath-school classes. We wonder if 
The Evangelist knows what a curious type of 
theology is taught in Union Theological Sem- 
inary. Perhaps another year it will send a 
representative to the examination in systematic 
theology, and bring out a little more sharply 
than the Professor does on that public occasion 
what is his ordinary instruction on such topics 
as Limited Atonement, for example. 


...- Lhe Methodist says: ‘‘Our work in the 
South can only be justified on the ground that 
we reach with Christ’s message classes and 
localities not reached by the other Methodisms.”’ 
What class or locality is there in Atlanta that is 
not reached by the other Methodisms? Two or 
three other kinds there occupy the ground and 
provide separate conferences for colored people. 
The only two possible excuses Northern Meth- 
odism could have for invading the ground were 
either the introduction of Northern ideas of 
brotherhood or denominational glory. 


....The Liberals are somewhat exercised by 
the centrifugal power of Liberalism ; and the 
complaint comes up from many quarters that 
Liberals do not fraternize and do not organize. 
After a while we shall have an organized Lib- 
eralism, which will at once give us an ortho- 
doxy and a heterodoxy in Liberalism. This 
will be followed by other splits, and possibly, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the millen- 
nium the factions will reunite, and we shall 
have a Pan-Liberalism. 

....The United Presbyterian quotes the opin- 
ion of ‘‘ an intelligent gentleman,’’ who thinks 
very highly of that paper. It adds: 

“A lady who has charge of a reading-room 

gives similar testimony, saying she always lays 
aside the United Presbyterian for the use of her 
household.” 
We are surprised that the lady should forget 
that the paper belongs to the reading-room, and 
that ‘‘laying it aside’? is out of order. We 
hope the United Presbyterian will read her a les- 
son on faithfulness in office. 

....Dr. Thomas H. Skinner does not seem to 
inherit his father’s wisdom or suavity. We 
should not be at all surprised if he should be 
very severely rebuked at the next meeting of 
the Cincinnati Presbytery. He has been bitter- 
ly attacking Dr. Morris for assisting at the or- 
ganization of a union church; and now there 
isa square question of veracity between him 
and The Herald and Presbyter, with the evidence 
in favor of the latter. 

..-.England’s opium policy in China is grad- 
ally arousing the protest of the national con- 
science. The Anti-Opium Society has just pub- 
lished an extended history and vigorous crit- 
icism of the present policy. A most curious 
instance of fallacious moral reasoning is given 
in the fact that the defenders of the policy are 
anxiously trying to prove that opium is not as 
bad as alcohol! Let justice be done, though 
revenues suffer. 


....The New York Tablet thinks that Locke’s 
‘* philosophy has probably led more meu to the 
Devil than even the preaching of all the Protest- 
ant pulpits combined.” Will The Tablet next 
give us an opinion on the relative damning 
power of realism and nominalism? Possibly, 
however, it will be necessary to touch this 
question lightly, as both philosophies have 
been orthodox in their day. 


...-Thisfrom The Christian Recorder (African 
Methodist) has point : 

_““In the address of Stewart L. Woodford, of 
New York, at the decoration of the soldiers’ 
graves at Arlington, the eloquent orator said : 
‘The man who this day draws the color-line in 

olitics is either traitor, knave, or simpleton. 

Tis place is among the shadows and bats of the 
past, and not in the sunlight of the present.’ 
How about the man who will draw the color- 
line in the church ?”’ 

.... It is a question with some Episcopalians 
whether the congregation should or should not 
rise when the alms-plate is placed on the com- 
munion-table. The Southern Churchman, in dis- 
cussing the question, remarks, very sensibly : 

ia While we do not care ‘afig’ for rising or 
sitting, we do feel concern about the contents of 
the plates.” 

.... The Standard of the Cross, referring to the 
fact that the Presbyterians contribute two dol- 
lars to foreign missions where the Episcopa- 
lians give one, says, rather tartly : 

“Some of us pride ourselves on being apos- 
tolic and the rest of us on being evangelical. 
But our Presbyterian brethren are certainly both 
more apostolic and more evangelical than we in 
their contributions to foreign missions.” 

-++« The Southwestern Presbyterian understands 
the case of fraternal relations precisely as we 
did. It says that “neither Assembly in this 
courteous intercourse has receded a particle 
from the position occupied last year.”’ It thinks 
Dr. Talmage’s proposition a frank one, which 
ought to have been accepted and which would 
have been satisfactory. 


--».lf ahundred other Southern papers would 
send to New England editorial correspondents 
as kindly and as competent to appreciate what 
is good as Dr. J. A. Broadus, of The Religious 
Herald, of Richmond, it would help on frater- 
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nity not a little. .Only we. fear. they have not 
such editors to send. 


....The Presbyterian Banner has had a visit 
from a boy less than three years old who, in its 
office, took a watch to pieces and put it togeth- 
eragain. Let it keep the Catechism out of his 
hands; for if he should ever pull that to pieces 
he would have hard work ever to get some of 
the pieces back again. 

...-An English paper makes this capital 
point on the Winslow affair: ‘If a foreigner is 
prima facie guilty of one crime, it would seem 
that his claim to immunity is not enlarged by 
the accident of his having committed other 
offenses.” 

...‘* Practically,” says The Methodist, “when 
one race wishes separation the other will not 
refuse.”” Why? Because it can’t. When the 
Dutchman was asked whether his late wife was 
reconciled to her departure, he answered: 
“Mein Gott ! she had to!’’ 


...-A writerin the Christian Register gives 
us the gratifying assurance that ‘‘ Hell is closed 
for repairs.”” We have our doubts, however, as 
the way of the transgressor continues hard ; and, 
if the indications of experience are worth any 
thing, this is but the beginning of sorrows. 


.... The Congregational ministers of Toledo, 
Ohio, have just held a conference, at which an 
“able”? paper was read, proving conclusively 
that Paul was not a bachelor. 


....Mrs. Mary Hewes, 98 years old, was ad- 
mitted to James Freeman Clarke’s church, at 
Boston, Sunday. She evidently doesn’t believe 
that Unitarianism is ‘‘a poor religion to die by.”’ 

....We have seen several commentaries on 
Sidney Lanier’s can-cantata. But none of them 
credit it with purity of style. 








Religions Mutelligence. 


THE Unitarians met last week in Boston 
for their annual conference, and offered the 
usual excuses for their practical failure. The 
Rev. Brooke Herford was the chief speaker, and 
he put the difficulty in this way: 

“The third difficulty is with our opponents. 

And certainly our opponents do manifest a 
tenacity of life,a dogged and almost pig-headed 
failure to comprehend the logical position that 
they ought to take, and an adherence to some- 
thing which we have again and again showed 
them has not a leg to stand on. We have 
proved it in England, and you have proved it 
here, beyond all possibility of doubt, that ortho- 
doxy is tottering to its foundations. We have 
gone round about it, blowing our ecclesiastical 
trumpets and expecting it to come down, like a 
sort of combination of Joshua and Colonel 
Crockett ; but it keeps on.” 
The wretched obstinacy of the Orthodox Jer- 
icho and coon—to keep up Mr. Herford’s fig- 
ure—in refusing to either fall down or come 
down cannot be too severely reprobated. It 
was also confidentially whispered about that 
the Orthodox are preaching liberal doctrines, 
and thus stealing Unitarian thunder, thereby 
robbing the denomination of its just honor and 
reputation. This crumb of comfort is gen- 
erally as manna and fatness to the Unitarian 
soul, and it is to be hoped that it proved equally 
refreshing in the present case. 





...-The Hudson River Baptist Association 
bas just met in Hudson. Early in the meeting 
the weather gave signs of squalls. The Rev. 
John Day brought a letter from the Calvary 
Baptist Church of Albany, which intimated that 
the Calvary Church was not able “to feel full 
fellowship with every other church in the Asso- 
ciation,’ and requested the Association ‘to 
take some cognizance of the cause whereby they 
were prohibited from unqualifiedly associating, 
and to define its position with reference to 
churches which, while in alliance, walked con- 
trary to the order of the Baptist denomination.” 
Mr. Day then refused to receive the hand of 
welcome, according to the custom of the Asso_ 
ciation; and, in due time, offered a strong 
close-communion resolution. Mr. Day’s fire- 
brand, however, refused to burn, as the Asso- 
ciation referred the resolution to a committee, 
which shall report at the next annual meeting. 
Mr. Day is understood to be very zealous for 
the faith once delivered unto the Baptist saints- 
Hence his resolution. 


....Considerable excitement exists in clerical 
circles in Paris on the fact’s being known that 
Mgr. Freppel, the Bishop of Angers, had ex- 
communicated the well-known Roman Catholic 
and wealthy Comte de Falloux, as alsoa sec- 
tion of the Council of State. The Bishop, it 
appears, considers the Count infected by the 
leprosy of Catholic Liberalism. The Count has 
munificently founded a hospital at Segre, 
which he placed under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul. Lately, to build a chapel, 
he purchased the adjoining ground, which the 
Bishop claims to be inalienable church proper- 
ty. The Council of State, in the last resort, 
confirmed the purchase as the property of the 
Count ; but the Bishop, caring nothing for lay 
judgments, excommunicated all the parties 





concerned. 


--.-The Baptists. have Jately. published the 
statistics of the denomination for the last 100 
years. The 35,000 members in this country in 
1776 have increased to 1,815,300 in 1875. The 
increase has been most remarkable in the South- 
ern States ; for, while the 4,500 in Massachusetts 
have increased to 45,000 in a hundred years, the 
14,960 of Virginia are now 169,310 and the 428 
of Georgia have grown to 174,543. Kentucky 
follows, with 144,267, and North Carolina, with 
113,414; then come New York and Tennessee, 
nearly equal. Almost half the Baptists of the 
United States are found within six adjoining 
Southern States. They have now 80 educa- 
tional institutions of all kinds and 21,255 
churches. Those in all other parts of the world 
number only 400,000, of whom about half are in 
England. 


....The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church met in Philadelphia, May 
24th. The Rev. James Brown, D. D., of Iowa, 
was elected moderator. The Freedmen’s Board 
received during the year $12,388. Its treasurer 
has a balance in hand of $573. The assets of 
the Board of Publication are 101,736 ; liabilities, 
$30,540. The Board of Education has received 
for the year $2,673 and has expended $3,732. 
Twenty candidates for the ministry are under 
its care. The Foreign Mission Board -reported 
receipts amounting to $60,126, which with a 
balance on hand made a total of $75,061. The 
expenditures were $71,960. This Assembly 
maintains 38 missionaries and 114 native assist- 
ants, making atotal of 152. The mission in 
Upper Egypt is very flourishing. 


tated A conference of Bible students, who are 
interested in the present state of natural sci- 
ence and its relation to the Bible, will be held 
in Chautauqua, N, Y., beginning July 26th and 
lasting three days. At the close of this meet- 
ing a convention, lasting two days, will be held 
in the interest of temperance. This is to be 
followed in turn by a Sunday-school assembly. 
and a congress of Christian workers. The latter 
will discuss sueh subjects as revivals, revival 
methods, revivalists, the altar work of the 
revival meetings, inquiry meetings, anxious 
seats, prayer meetings, class meetings, care of 
converts, pastoral work, church music; forms 
of church work—such as tract distribution, 
temperance efforts, lay pastoral work, mission- 
ary contributions, etc.; lay preaching, etc., etc. 


...-The bill for the suppression of the office 
of the French embassador at the Vatican and 
the suppression of the Budget of Public Wor- 
ship has been rejected, for the present, by the 
General Committee of the French Budget. The 
proposal to suppress the Budget of Public 
Worship meant in effect the withdrawal of state 
aid from the churches, and- France is not quite 
realy for this radical measure. The policy, 
however, is gaining favor. The Municipality 
of Paris has reduced the number of charitable 
societies—chiefly religious organizations to 
which it grants annual subsidies—from 83 to 
16, and the total sum annually voted to them 
from 123,000 franes to 21,000 francs. 


....The Adventists held their annual Con- 
ference for the State of New York at Spring- 
water, in Livingston County, commencing 
June 8th. The Maine Conference was held 
at Bangor, June 13th. The Advent camp- 
meeting at Beebe Plain, on the Passumpsit River, 
begins June 24th; and the Vermont Confef- 
ence will hold its session, if time holds out, in 
connection with a camp-meeting, the latter part 
of August. The Adventists are quite active at 
present in spreading their views, by means of 
tracts and lectures, throughout Europe. One of 
their missionaries from this country has estab- 
lished himself at Bale, Switzerland. Preaching 
and lecturing tours are also made in Germany. 


.... The Presbyteries referred the questicn of 
representation in the Assembly to that body ; 
and the favor has been recognized by referring 
it back to the Presbyteries again. The present 
mode makes the Assembly a very large and un- 
wieldy body, and the aimis to reduce its size 
without impairing its efficiency. Two overtures 
have been sent down for the consideration of 
the Presbyteries, and a committee appointed to 
prepare another orto present a report on the 
whole subject. The Presbyteries may accept 
one or other of the plans submitted to them, or 
may wait, if they see proper, and defer any 
action until the Assembly has acted upon the 
report of its committee, next year. 


....The New Orleans District Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South has very 
pronounced views on the subject of church 
fairs. It has just passed a series of resolutions 
condemning them, on these grounds: First, 
that they ignore the duty of the congregation 
to pay church debts as other debts are paid ; 
second, that some of the methods of raising 
money resorted to at fairs are of doubtful 
morality; third, that fairs frequently create 
dissensions in the church ; and, fourth, that asa 
matter of financial policy, they are not the best 
means of raising money. The bill is in all re- 
spects a true one. 





eran General Council continues to meet with 
opposition from the Lutheran churches. The 
Eastern Conference of the Holston Synod, 
Tenn., at its recent meeting adopted resolu- 
tions repudiating the action of the Council, and 
inviting the Western Conference to join in the 
protest. The resolutions claim the right for 
the several churches to exercise their own 
judgment as to what will best guard the purity 
of pulpit and altar. 


.-.-The Houses of Convocation of the Prov- 
ince of Canterbury have taken into consider- 
ation the subject of letters of commendation 
for English Churchmen who emigrate to this 
country. It is at the instance of the Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, who has written to the primate upon 
the subject. It is hoped thereby to save to the 
Church many English emigrants. 


....In spite of reports as to the poverty of 
the Pope, his finances are in a flourishing con- 
dition. Last year, what with Peter’s pence and 
jubilee indulgences, he took in some $4,000,- 
000; the late Ferdinand of Austria left him 
$3,000,000 ; Lord Ripon gave him $50,000 out- 
right; a Belgian convert, $40,000; and a pious 
old lady, recently deceased, $100,000. 


.«..-The Pope has proceeded to discipline 
Spain by granting the Papal Nuncio at Madrid 
an indefinite leave of absence. Of course, this 
is only for form’s sake, as it would never do for 
the Pope to overlook such an act of impiety as 
Spain has been guilty of in making religious 
toleration a part of her constitution. Still, the 
Nuncio will be on hand when wanted. 


....Dr. Dabney’s rabid article in The Southern 
Presbyterian Review against sending delegates to 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council of next year does 
not express the views of the Southern General 
Assembly. At the close of a somewhat warm 
discussion of the subject, a resolution to send 
delegates was adopted by a vote of 78 to 39. 


....The Dunkers held their annual meeting 
at Miami, Ohio, commencing June 6th. They 
number from 100,000 to 150,000 members. It is 
hard to get accurate statistics concerning them, 
as they are conscientiously opposed to statistics. 
David offended God by numbering the people, 
and they take warning from his punishment. 


....The Congregational churehes of Ala- 
bama assembled at Montgomery, April 6th, and 
organized a general conference for the state. 
It is entitled the General Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches in Alabama, and contains 
twelve churches. 


-...The Allegheny Ministerial Association 
will discuss the following question at their 
next meeting: ‘‘Is the use of public convey- 
ances on the Lord’s Day consistent with the 
due observance of the same ?”’ 


There are now thirty Episcopal parishes 
in the city and neighborhood of Boston—viz.: 
within city limits, 19; Cambridge, 5; Newton, 
2; Brookline, 2; Somerville, 2. 


....The new Massachusetts liquor law fines 
or imprisons persons who knowingly let build- 
ings for the illegal sale of intoxicating drinks. 











¥ ublisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BuRNETT’s FLAVORING ExXTRACTs are 
used and endorsed by the best Hotels, Con- 
fectioners, Grocers, and the first families in 
the country. 





CooPERSTOWN, OTsEGO LAKE, N. Y., is 
one of the many pleasant summer retreats 
in which our state largely abounds. Fam- 
ous as having been the home of Fenimore 
Cooper, one of our best-read and most prolific 
authors, it has long been the resort of cul- 
tured and refined people from all parts of 
the country. 

In the ‘‘ Cooper House,” here located, is 
provided an excellent hotel, where every- 
thing necessary for real comfort and a per- 
fect enjoyment of the season can be ob- 
tained. 

This house combines, with all the ap- 
pointments of a first-class hotel, the quiet 
of home life and is largely patronized by 
families from the metropolis. 

Plenty of good society, an elaborate table, 
and an excellent cuisine are among the 
standing recommendations of the “‘Cooper.” 
Surrounding the hotel are spacious lawns 
and well-shaded croquet-grounds. 

There are ample facilities for boating 
and sailing, a good stable, beautiful drives, 
and charming promenades. It is an- 
nounced in our columns as open for guests 





....The bigoted exclusiveness of the Luth- 
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[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
PHILADELPHIA, June 12th, 1876. 


THE exhibit of the celebrated piano man- 

ufacturers, 

HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
of Boston, is modest, but exceedingly in- 
teresting. The space allotted has been 
turned into a regular wareroom, represent- 
ing a parlor, with a tastefully frescoed ceil- 
ing. from which hangs a cut-glass chande- 
lier. On one of the walls‘s a water-color 
drawing of the immense factory where the 
pianos are made; while on another wall is a 
large oil painting, showing the headwaters 
of the Colorado River. The outside of the 
building is chastely finished in white china 
gloss and gold, and the windows are of 
plate glass. In the wareroom are eight 
pianos—three grands, four uprights, and 
one square—which show forth in the clearest 
possible manner all the recent patented im- 
provements in piano mechanism. The gem 
of the collection is a cabinet ‘upright 
grand,” said to be a year in course of con- 
struction, and in a case extremely rich and 
carved, made of ebony and gilt, with gold 
tracings. The piano is about nine feet in 
hight and is valued at $5,000. On the 
top of the instrument are _ pheasants, 
flowers, and wreaths, all in the most 
exquisite wood-work. It has been sug- 
gested, with no small degree of good rea- 
soning, by some English gentlemen at the 
Exhibition that this piano ought to be 
placed in Buckingham Palace, as a present 
o Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, in case our 
Government sends an official invitation to 
her. A notable fact about pianos of this 
style isthe great length of time that they 
stand in tune—an invention so important 
that it has been patented in the United 
States, Canadas, and England, by Hallet, 
Davis & Co. But the grand peculiarity of 
these pianos, as Mile. Therese Titiens ex- 
presses it, is the combination of sweetness 
of tone and power. This, undoubtedly, is 
one of the chief desiderata ina piano. The 
other pianos are cased in luya, French burl 
walnut, ebony, rose, and in other sorts of 
rare and expensive woods. The ‘‘orches- 
tral grand” is of an entirely new shape and 
patented. One of these has recently been 
sent to the principal musical society of the 
Burman Empire. in Asia. Altogether, the 
exhibit of Hallet, Davis & Co. is a most 
creditable display. 
DEVLIN & CO. 

In a large ebony case, circular at either 
end and handsomely decorated at the top, 
and situated in the main building, isthe ex- 
hibit of Devlin & Co., wholesale and retail 
clothiers in New York. Inside the large 
glass windows is an attractive display of 
children’s suits, naval and military goods, 
civilian’s suits, specialties in morning wrap- 
pers, smoking-jackets, white vests. and gen- 
tlemen’s furnishing goods. All are the 
finest coods and finished in the latest and 
most improved styles; which, indeed, has 
always been characteristic of the leading 
clothing house of Devlin & Co. Especially 
elegant are an admiral’s and general’s full- 
dress uniforms. 

The exhibit of the 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


of Hartford, Conn., situated in the west 

end of Machinery Hall, attracts ladies and 

gentlemen alike. The machines on exhibi- 

tion are for family and manufacturing pur- 

poses, covering all ranges and grades of 

work, from the finest ladies’ ware to car- 

riage-tops, and are run by foot and steam 

power. Among them are specimens of an 

entirely new make, just devised by the Com- 

pany, which may be called literally new ma- 

chines. In every motion of these machines 
is introduced a positive actiéy, which is 
entirely independent of springs, ‘gears, or 
cams, and which produces a beautiful purl 
stitch, as well as ordinary substantial sew- 
ing. But thisnew machine is best appreci- 
ated and understood by those of a mechan- 
ical turn of mind. Quite noticeabie in a 
glass case is a beautiful blue satin skirt, 
finely embroidered, without pattern or draw- 
ing; and also other specimens of stitching, 
showing ruffling, puffing, embroidery, cord- 
ing, braiding, and every variety of fancy 
stitching. Close by is a figure representing 
Minnie Warren, attired in white satin em- 
broidered with chenille. But the chef 
Teuvre of the Weed Sewing Machine is a 
copy of Trumbull’s historical picture of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, stitched throughout 
on the Family Sewing Machine. The work 
was done by using 12,000 yards of cbenille, 
36,000 yards of sewing silk, and 8,640,000 
stitches. On exhibition, also, are specimens 
of drop-forging, showing the best qualities 
of wrought iron and steel that the machines 
are made of. But no cast or malleable iron 
is used. 





Ir is becoming more and more evident 
every day that a terrible retribution awaits 
the manufacturers of the unhealthy com- 
pounds denominated Saleratus, Baking 
Powders, etc. Since Herrick Allen’s Gold 
Medal Saleratus bas been introduced, we 
are happy to state he has and is still work- 
ing great revolutions for good. We would 


say to all our readers to try one paper, and 
they will say, with us, the half has not been 
told. Our better half says: Tell everybody 
to use it, 


_ send them their orders. 


POPULAR STORE. 





GRAND STREET is just now all ablaze 
with summer trade. The warm weather 
has sent forth from every house a swarm 
of buyers for seasonable goods. The 
ladies particularly are now in pursuit of 
those fabrics adapted to June, July, and 
August. Those not accustomed to go to 
Grand street for dry goods should visit 
that popular locality, to see the immense 
throng of people gathered there. The side- 
walks in pleasant weather are filled, and 
the stores are also filled with buyers. If ap- 
pearances go for anything, there is no spot 
in New York City of equal space where 
more goods are sold than in the stores 
on four blocks in Grand street just east 
of the Bowery. Such a statement will 
be news to many; but it is a fact, 
nevertheless. One of the largest, oldest, 
and best-conducted establishments there 
is that of Messrs. Doyle & Adolphi, 
corner of Grand and Forsyth streets. 
The building occupies two full lots and is 
crowded with merchandise throughout— 
basement, main floor, and lofts. Almost 
anything in the way of dry goods may here 
be found in every variety. The stock is 
always fresh and attractive. The newest 
and cheapest goods in the market may here 
be found in great abundance. Silks are 
exhibited in immense variety, and also 
other popular fabrics for suits, cloaks, etc., 
embracing all the novelties of the season. 
They invite special attention to their attract- 
ive and beautiful stock of trimmed hats, 
kid gloves, umbrellas, and parasols; also 
to their grand exhibition of ready-made 
cloaks and suits, adapted to the wants of 
all. This department, including also that 
of shawls, is one of the most extensive in 
the city. The partners of this highly-re- 
spected firm are well-known, honorable 
gentlemen, who give their personal and un- 
divided attention to their own immense 
business. Visitors to their establishment, 
whether they buy or not, are always sure of 
courteous attention. We ask our readers to 
notice the advertisement of the firm, in 
another part of our paper, and either to call 
personally on them or, if non-residents, to 
They will have 
prompt and faithful attention. 





FIREWORKS. 





Now is the time to order fireworks for the 
Fourth of July. Don’t wait a single day, 
for the demand is unprecedented. It looks 
now as though the entire people of the na- 
tion, in city, town, village, and hamlet, 
would fire! fire!! fire!!! and bang! bang!! 
bang!!! in honor of our centennial anni- 
versary. Get your crackers and torpedoes 
ready, fill your powder-flasks, scour up 
your old muskets, swab out your cannon, 
buy your flags, and tell all the boys, young 
and old, to get ready for this memorable 
celebration. Remember no other like it 
will happen again ina hundred years. So 
be prepared for the single event of your 
life. Those of our readers—and we mean 
all—who want a supply of fireworks or 
flags of any description, should address a 
note to the ‘‘ Unexcelied Fireworks Com- 
pany, 112 Chambers Street, New York,” 
for a price-list of everything needed. We 
know the concern personally and believe it 
to be perfectly reliable. Orders with 
money enclosed, or for price-lists, or for 
information of any kind in regard to the 
matters here spoken of will have immediate 
and the very best attention. 





HARNESS MANUFACTURERS. 





MoseMAn’s harness store, No. 114 Cham- 
bers street, is well and favorably known 
here and all over the country. Thousands 
have dealt there for years. It is one of the 
largest and most popular establishments of 
its class in New York. The stock here on 
exhibition embraces both plain and highly- 
ornamented goods, to suit the taste of the 
trade generally in city and country. Those 
in want of honestly-made goods, either for 
the wholesale or retail trade, should visit 
this popular store. We have dealt at Mose- 
man’s for years, and know the concern to 
be worthy of all confidence and the im- 
mense patronage it is now receiving. Price- 
lists will be sent by mail to any of our sub- 





scribers who may order them, 


PARLOR ORGANS. 


WE take great pleasure in again calling 
the attention of our friends and readers to 
the New Haven Organ Company’s Parlor 
Organs, a notice of which appeared in these 
columns some time ago. 

Having had occasion to purchase organs 
of this Company for our own personal 
friends, and having found them to be all 
that was claimed for them after years of 
thorough trial, and having repeatedly vis- 
ited their Factory in New Haven, Conn., 
we are prepared to assert, from our own 
knowledge of the manufacturers and their 
organs, that their work is not excelled by 
any manufacture now in the market. 
While they do not boast of a score of 
(useless) patents, that not only do not add 
to, but actually detract from the worth of 
the instrument, neither do they admit the 
boasted superiority of other makers, whose 
great reputation, if valued at its cost, would 
indeed be a fortune to the possessor. 

The points in which they are second to 
no other Organ in the market may be 
enumerated as follows: 

1st. Thoroughness of construction and 

excellence of materials used. 
2d. Purity and volume of tone, which is 
a very different thing from a ‘“‘reedy” 
noise. 
3d. Neatness of designs and finish of 
cases, on which only the best varnish and 
solid ornaments are used. 
And, finally, in simplicity of construc- 
tion and efficiency of the working of every 
part they are without a rival. We cor- 
dially recommend them to all in want of 
first-class work at a reasonable price. 








POPULAR CARPET STORE. 





One of the largest and most popular car- 
pet stores in the city is that of Sheppard 
Knapp, 188 and 185 Sixth Avenue. The 
stock now on exhibition at this establish- 
ment embraces all the leading styles offered 
in this market. The numerous readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT should notice the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. Knapp, in this paper, in 
which full particulars are given in regard 
to his extensive spring stock, including a 
price-list, which will be of great service to 
buyers. 

Thousands from every section of the 
country are now passing through New 
York, either going to or coming from the 
grand Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia. Our merchants are prepared to give 
all such a most cordial welcome. Sucha 
display of desirable merchandise of every 
description was probably never seen in New 
York before. All the markets of the world 
have been ransacked to obtain novelties in 
rich goods in every line of business. The 
carpet men are not behind in the matter, 
and we invite all who want new goods, 
good goods, and cheap goods to visit the 
popular store of Sheppard Knapp, in this 
city. Those who cannot come in person 
should write him, and their orders will have 
the best attention. 





PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


PartrEs who design to paint their build- 
ings this season cannot do better than use 
the ‘‘ National Mixed Paint.” It is a thor- 
oughly good and reliable article, and, being 
prepared, ready for use, in white, as well as 
in every possible tint or color, it is conven- 
ient and every one can be his own painter, 
Ask your dealer for a sample-card of 
‘National Mixed” colors, or send to the 
company for it, 68 Barclay St., N. Y. 





CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES. 


Henry F. Mituer, Piano-Forte Manu- 
facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of his Pianos, which will be sent 
free, on application to Henry F. Mier, 
Boston, Mass. 





Busryess Men confide in institutions 
through whose accounts they can see. The 
Unirep States Lire InsvuRANcE Co., of 
New York, has issued its annual statement. 
There is no maze of figures, no double- 
shuffle arithmetic. All is direct and clear. 
Thecompany is among the safest in the coun- 
try and embodies ‘‘squareness.” First-class 
men may secure very profitable ‘eee by 
no to the office at 261 Broadway, 
this city. 


EE 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 





Indispensable to every lady’s toilet, 








A SUCCESSFUL CORSET COMPANY. 


Happrness depends on health, health de- 
pends on dress, and no article of woman’s 
dress is more important in its hygienic re- 
lations than the corset. Its form, its firm- 
ness, its flexibility, its material—all these 
are matters of the utmost importance tc the 
millions of women who buy and wear cor- 
sets every year. A woven corset is, of 
course, better than a sewed one, and it is a 
matter of national pride that here in Amer- 
ica we have brought corset machinery to 
such perfection that the woven article can be 
produced at home far cheaper than it can be 
imported, and at a price which seems likely 
to drive sewed corsets out of the market 
and out of use. If anybody wants to see 
how woven corsets are made, we advise 
them to visit the large manufactory of the 
United States Corset Company, of this 
city. The machinery is delicate, and yet 
unvarying, and the visitor is charmed as 
he watches the dexterous mechanical 
weaver in its surprising work. The conr 
pleted article, however, is the best thing 
of all. It fits perfectly; it supports with- 
out cramping; it assists but does not de- 
form nature; and it is very durable. The 
Company is now making 4,800 a day, in 
four different styles, and yet can hardly 
keep ahead of the demand. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ir is very pleasant to have the memory 
of our dearest relative or friend brought 
forcibly to mind by the wonderful art of 
photography. Gradually this art has 
reached a high state of perfectness, until 
now suchathing is not known as a poor 
likeness by a first-class artist. Different 
finishes, known as Paris glacé, enamel sur- 
faces, etc., etc., have become so popular, 
for the reason of the exquisite softness and 
sure similarity of the most intimate expres- 
sion, that it is almost like having the orig 
inal before you. 

Many of our readers will visit this city 
soon, and, if they have the intention of ‘ sit- 
ting” in family groups or individually, we 
gladly recommend as a very fine artist Mr. 
Abm. Borgardus, 872 Broadway, corner 
Eighteenth street. 

From his walls hang many of the original 
likenesses of our first citizens, which alone 
will repay a visit to the rooms, and we are 
sure from our own experience that general 
satisfaction will be given in every case. 





MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Mr. E. A. Newer, of 727 Broadway, 
who has been for many years the leading 
outfitter for gentlemen, having maintained 
from the first standard qualities of goods 
in his line and sold them at fair prices, has 
this season taken advantage of the de- 
pression, and bought for cash a large stock 
of reliable goods, which he is selling far 
below the usual prices. We find on his 
counters not only a very large assortment 
of the various articles required by gentle- 
men, but such a variety of qualities and 
prices as to meet the wants of all. We 
have space only to enumerate a few of the 
many things shown us, among which were 
undershirts, drawers, half-hose, plain and 
colored shirts (to measure and ready made), 
scarfs, ties, white vests, umbrellas, canes, 
ete., for any of which, or anything else in 
his line needed by our friends, we can con- 
fidently recommend them to this long- 
establishad house. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


New York, of all cities in the country, 
is remarkable for its good hotels. One of 
the pleasantest and at the same time most 
convenient spots for a hotel is in front of 
Union Square. The Union Square Hotel, 
besides having this external advantage, is a 
remarkably well-kept hotel. In all its in- 
ternal arrangements it is first-class. Well- 
fitted rooms, admirable service, an excellent 
cuisine, and, in fact, all the modern improve- 
ments and appointments make the ‘‘ Union 
Square” a favorite hotel. It is run on the 
European plan—a convenience to many who 
propose to stop in New York but a short 
time. The proprietors are A. D. Dam & 
Sons, whose experience in the hotel busi- 
ness has made a success of the ‘‘ Union 
Square.” 











WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

taurant first-class. ices moderate, 





Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 
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THE TRUE MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY. 





Tue remarkable cures of dyspepsia, con- 
stipation, general debility, intermittent and 
remittent fevers, nervousness, mental de- 
spondency, and a host of other ailments by 
that popular botanic invigorant and altera- 
tive, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, prove that 
to vitalize, not deplete, the sick is the true 
medical philosophy. Under the old system 
patients underwent a course of treatment 
that often had the effect of exhausting their 
few remaining energies. Drastic purgation 
and the administration of violent remedies, 
with a weakening reaction, were frequently 
and most unnecessarily resorted to in cases 
where invigoration combined with mild 
regulative treatment was the sole desidera- 
tum. That this unwise mode of medication 
has been to a great extent abandoned is in 
no small degree due to the success which 
has attended the peerless remedy above 
named. 





ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 





TxHosE of our patrons who want a good, 
reliable Ice-Cream Freezer should ask for 
Blatchley’s. They are advertised in 
another column. Read the following: 


San FrAncrtsco, June 19th, 1875. 
Dear Sir: 

We find the ‘‘Blatchley” Ice-Cream 
Freezers bought of you very satisfactory. 
They are much more economical in the use 
of Ice, they make Cream more quickly and 
with less labor and more perfectly than any 
other machine we have used. 

We cordially endorse and recommend 
them. 


[Signed] R. R. Swarn & Co. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 





WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 





LIVER AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


By R. V. Prerce, M. D., Author of “The 
People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser.” 





A HEALTHY liver secretes each day about 
two and a half pounds of bile, which con- 
tains a great amount of waste material 
taken from the blood. When the liver be- 
comes torpid or congested it fails to elimin- 
ate this vast amount of noxious substance, 
which, therefore, remains to poison the 
blood and be conveyed to every part of the 
system. What must be the condition of 
the blood when it is receiving and retaining 
each day two and a half pounds of poison? 
Nature tries to work off this poison through 
other channels and organs—the kidneys, 
lungs, skin, etc.; but these organs become 
overtaxed in performing this labor in addi- 
tion to their natural functions, and cannot 
long withstand the pressure, but become 
variously diseased. 

The brain, which is the great electrical 
center of all vitality, is unduly stimulated 
by the unhealthy blood which passes to it 
from the heart and it fails to perform its 
office healthily. Hence the symptoms of 
hile poisoning, which are dullness, head- 
ache, incapacity to keep the mind on any 
subject, impairment of memory, dizzy, 
sleepy, or nervous feelings, gloomy forbod- 
ings, and irritability of temper. The blood 
itself being diseased, as it forms the sweat 
upon the surface of the skin, it is so 
irritating and poisonous that it pro- 
duces discolored brown spots, pimples, 
blotches, and other eruptions, sores, 
boils, carbuncles, and scrofulous_ tu- 
mors. The stomach, bowels, and other 
organs cannot escape becoming affected, 
sooner or later; and we have, as the result, 
costiveness, piles, dropsy, dyspepsia, diar- 
thea. Other symptoms are common, as bit- 
ter or bad taste in mouth, internal heat, pal- 
pitation, teasing cough, unsteady appetite, 
choking sensation in throat, bloating of 
Stomach, pain in sides or about shoulders or 
back, coldness of extremities, etc., ete. 
Only a few of the above symptoms are likely 
to be present in any case at one time. The 
liver being the great depurating or blood- 
cleansing organ of the system, set this great 

housekeeper of our health” at work, and 
the foul corruptions which gender in the 
blood, and rot out, as it were, the machine- 
ty of life, are gradually expelled from the 
system. For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s 

Golden Medical Discovery, with very small 
doses daily of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets, are pre-eminently the article 
needed. They cure every kind of humor; 
from the worst scrofula to the common 
pimple, blotch, or eruption. Great eating 
ulcers kindly heal under their mighty cura- 
tive influence. Virulent blood poisons, that 
lurk in the system, are by them robbed of 
their terrors, and by their persevering and 
somewhat protracted use the most tainted 
Systems may be completely renovated and 
built up anew. Enlarged glands, tumors, 
and swellings, dwindle away and disappear 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT Is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a monio. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 


miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’? at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the ‘“ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now sive away 
this Wringer for 38 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer heing $8. 


OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 23 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 




















SumMMER, GLoRIovus SUMMER is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co.,3 Union 
Square. 


Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 
— and never u bottle returned. It also cures 

jarrhcea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cut 
Burns, and External Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 

{2 Great Cough Remedy. Dr. Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 





? 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 

rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

isappoint t; no ridicul tints; r dies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and property applied at 

ATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all ists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with A piece exactly fitted to the Bald 

spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 

trived as to ap eac ng 

skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. Spey are 00 padtess they 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 id st., New York. 














just issui from the 





The Tortures caused by Gout and Gravel 
are greveutes or relieved by Milk of Magnesia, 
which expels from the system the acid salts, which, 
being absorbed into the cireulation from the stomach 

TO! os enone distressing maladies. Sold by all 
Bruggis : ; 





PATENT OPEN-WORK BANNERS 
FLAGS, and POLITICAL PORTRAITS, to order by 





under the influence of these great resolvents. 





‘6A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATI 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Meda! ” of the Franklin Institute. Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 
Call and examine or send for prospectus, 

HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND 8T.). NEW YORK. 





ie = = 
NEURALGIA ERE 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache. 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and destroys the appe- 
tite forthe same. Prepared by W. H. ADDERLEY, 
~~ hamade Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 50 cents per 

ttle. 


FIREWORKS, 
FIRE CRACKERS, FLAGS, 


EXHIBITIONS. 


BEST. CHEAPEST. 


PURDY'S OLDEST HOUSE, 


384 MAIDEN LANE. 








months were awarded Nellis’s Harpoon Horse 

Hay Fork and Patent Method for Mowing and Stack- 
ing Hay or Straw. These goods a farmer never dis- 
penses with when their merits become known. Pam- 
phietfree. Address A.J. NELLIS & Co., Pitts. urgh, Pa. 


Rocky Mountain Silvery Beaver 
HATS, 


JUST INTRODUCED BY 
HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


3, 4, and 5 Astor House. 





46 STATE FAIR FIRST PREMIUMS IN 46 r 





Tiffany & Co. invite atten- 
tion to the Silver-plated Ware 
of their make, which they 
claim is superior in style, 
quality, and finish to any 
other. Itis made of the finest 
nickel silver, and silver sold- 
ered at every joint. The 
forms are designed with ref- 
erence to beauty and real 
service, to meet the wants of 
the best trade. 


For the convenience of per- 
sons out of New York, photo- 
graphs of articles or careful 
selections from stock will be 
sent on approval. 


Union Square, New York. 





I will mail a perfect fac-simile of 
DECLARATION QF TN DEPENDENCE, 


beautifullzlithogsepted, on receiot of 50 cents. 
W. T. KELLOGG, Troy, N. ¥ 
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FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 
Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & (C0., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in_ PARLOR FURNI- 
TURE, Sofas, Lounges, Tables, Easy and Reclining 
eo. and Twenty Different Patterns of Parlor 
“hairs. 


Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge For- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland st., Boston. 


COLLIGNON FOLDING CHAIRS, 181 Canal st 
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NEW YORK. 


Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


. These Corsets have met 
the demand of the times in 

y ng a@ PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANTIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RATES, Their 
eminently superior qual- 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, 
without question they 
are now the most popu- 


made. ist. Because they are 
perfect in fit, while flexible } 
tothe natural movements of 
theform. 2d. They are sty 
lish, durable and luxurious | 
towear. 3d. Being woven > 
without seam, and in per= 
fectsymmetry ofshape,their 
stay propertiesare unappro. 
Our new improved 
qualities have one of the 
labels here printed in Gold 
and Black—take no other— 
cut these out and compare 
—beware of counterfeits— 
The perfect form which our 
goods have, was never produced by weaving until the invention of our 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their superiorty is attested by the Gold 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the continually increasing 
demand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO, * 
P. 0. BOX 4928. 


and 








PRICES REDUCED = 






May 10th, 1876. 









HOJER & GRAHAM, 97 Duane &t., New York, 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE; MODEL 


Lie | M 


THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY. 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIKE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet of 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 


will aa to 2 forthe balance of the densow 


ECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS 


= poe their various departments, previous to taking 


HALF- YEARLY INVENTORY. 


PLAIN, FANCY, AND BLACK 
SILKS, LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 

AND HANDKERCHIEFS, 
PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS, 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY, 
NECKWEAR AND 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
FURNISHING GOODS 


of Every Description for 


LADIES, MISSES & CHILDREN 
BLACK AND COLORED 
GRENADINES AND GAZES, 
PARIS NOVELTIES IN 


COSTUMES, 
CARRIAGE AND RECEPTION 
DRESSES, 

LAMA LACE JACKETS AND 
SHAWLS, 


TRAVELING SUITS, ETC. 
MOURNING GOODS. 


ATTRACTIVE NUVELTIES 
IN SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS. 


SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM 


LACE CURTAINS, 
VESTIBULE LACES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
CRETONNES, SATINES, 
WHITE ANDCOLORED SHADE 
HOLLANDS, 
GILT-BORDERED SHADES, 
MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
CARPETS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
OIL-CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
CANTON MATTINGS, 
RUGS, MATS, ETC., ETC. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway. Cor. (9th Street, 


NEW YORK. 














Financial, 
THE PACIFIC RAILROAD SINKING 
FUND. 


¢ a 

THE so-called Lawrence bill reported by 
a majority of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives, in relation to 
the Pacific R&lroads, provides in its fourth 
section that for ten years after July ist, 
1876, the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
shall annually pay into the Treasury of the 
United States the sum of $750,000 in half- 
yearly payments, and that thereafter it shall 
annually pay $1,000,000; and that these pay- 
ments shall be continued from year to year 
until they equal the amount of the bonds 
issued by the Government to the Company. 
A similar provision 1s made in regard tothe 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, with the 
exception of the amount to be annually 
paid, which is to be $568,210 for the first 
ten years, and thereafter to be $760,330, 
until the aggregate shall be equal to the 
bonds issued by the Government to the 
Company. The theory of both provisions 
is to require the companies gradually to es- 
tablish a sinking fund in the hands of the 
Government for the ultimate payment of 
their indebtedness to it. 

A law of this character would be en- 
tirely proper, provided Congress had 
the power to pass it. Under the law as it 
now is, and asthe Supreme Court of the 
United States has interpreted it, the debt of 
these companies to the Government when 
the bonds mature for payment will ex- 
ceed the value of their whole property, 
after paying the first mortgage bonds on 











their respective roads, which are lien prior 
to that of the Government, Let the debt 
continue to accumulate for thirty years 
from the date of the bonds at the past rate 
since the bonds were issued to the com- 
panies, and when they mature for pay- 
ment both companies will be hopelessly in- 
solvent. ‘The entire property will not pay 
the debt, including the first mortgage 
bonds. The Government would be a loser 
and the stock of the roads would then be 
worthless. The future interests of both 
companies, as well as those of the Govern- 
ment, are to be seved by gradually estab- 
lishing a sinking fund that will ultimately 
liquidate the debt. 

hether Congress, without the con- 
sent of the companies, © has» the 
power to require the establishment of 
such a fund, as is proposed in the Law- 
rence bill, is quite another question. It is 
to be remembered that the Union Pacific 
Company was chartered by Congress, and 
that the Central Pacific Company—a com- 
pany chartered by the legislature of Cali- 
fornia—was authorized to construct a road 
from San Francisco to the western terminus 
of the Union Company. Under these 
charters stockholders and _ bondholders, 
having paid their money for the building 
of the roads, have acquired vested rights, of 
which they cannot, without forfeiture ac- 
cording to the provisions of the charters, be 
divested by any legislation. Their rights, 
so far as acquired, are virtually a part of 
the contract between the Government and 
the companies. If the companies on their 
part fulfill the terms of the contract, they 
cannot be dispossessed of their franchise 
or have any new terms imposed upon them 
against theirconsent. They have hitherto 
fulfilled these terms to the letter, and, 
hence, are subject to no forfeiture of rights. 

As to the bonds of the Government, 
which were not a gift to the companies, but 
a loan, to aid them in the construction of 
the roads, the acts of Congress, as expound- 
ed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, provide .the following things: 

That the bonds and the interest upon 
them were not to become due unti] the ma- 
turity of the former. 2. That until the 
period of this maturity the Government, 
under the charter contract, could only de- 
mand annually five per cent. of the net an- 
nual earnings of the companies, with the 
addition of one-half of the amount due 
to the companies for services. ren- 
dered to the Government. Thus the Su- 
preme Court has expounded the*contract; 
and, hence, the right of the companies to 
decline any payment of the bonds or inter- 
est, except as provided for, has become a 
vested right, which cannot be destroyed by 
subsequent legislation. .The Government 
can enforce all the terms of the contract; 
but it cannot establish new terms of pay- 
ment, against the consent of the companies, 
without violating the obligation of con- 
tracts. It may have made a very bad bar- 
gain ; yet this does not change the contract 
or authorize Congress to change it. 

The Lawrence bill is amenable to the 
serious objection of being an attempt lezis- 
latively to change a contract under which 
vested rights have been acquired. It in 
effect provides that a debt not due until 
thirty years after it was incurred shall be 
paid in annual installments, to be con- 
tinued from year to year until the whole 
amount is paid. This changes the time of 
payment, and this violates the contract by 
adding new terms to it. There can hardly 
be doubt that, should Congress pass the 
bill, the Supreme Court of the United 
States would pronounce it unwarranted by 
the Constitution. The proper thing to be 
done is to negotiate with these companies, 
and endeavor to secure scme arrangement 
by mutual agreement that will be fair and 
conducive alike to the interests of both 
parties. The Lawrence bill is certainly not 
the thing to be even attempted. 





MONEY MAREET. 


Money has been freely offered during the 
week on call loans at 24and 8 per cent., 
and discounts are-unchanged for good busi- 
ness paper, having 60 to 90 days to run, at 5 
to 7 per cent. outside of the banks. The 
chances are altogether favorable to a con- 
tinuation of the existing easy conditions of 
the money market until the commencement 
of the fall business. It is rather late now 
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to anticipate any measure from Congress 
calculated to affect the markets, although 
it has become nearly certain that after the 
elections, in November, something will be 
done in relation to the repeal or modtfica- 
tion of the Specie Resumption Act, which 
will be likely to produce some decided 
change in the financial condition of the 
country. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday was 
regarded by the operators in Wall 
Street as satisfactory and the tone of 
the stock market was slightly improved 
after the items became, known, the two 
stocks which exhibited a lack of tone 
being New York Central and Western 
Union Telegraph, both of which had been 
very strong and steady for a month pre- 
vious. The weakness in these two stocks 
was a cause of some wonder, from the 
circumstance that the regular quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent. had been declared in 
Central and a dividend of 14 per cent. had 
been declared in Telegraph. Asthe Western 
Union makes a very favorable report and 
shows that the dividend had been fairly 
earned, the price of the stock might have 
been expected to go up. The dividend, to 
be sure, is but 1} per cent. for six months; 
but then it is regarded as a quarterly div- 
idend, to be continued, which makes the 
stock fully equal toa 9 per cent. stock at 
the price at which it is now selling. Atthe 
opening on Monday N. Y. Central exhibit- 
ed weakness, selling at 106. 

The common stock of the Toledo, Wa- 
bash, and Western Railroad has been ren- 
dered valueless by the sale of the road, un- 
der a foreclosure of the third mortgage 
bonds, at St. Louis, last week. There 
were sales of the stock on Saturday at $l a 
share; but the shares have been regarded as 
worthless for some time past. It would be 
a great benefit to the Street if several other 
stocks would be treated in the same manner 
that the Wabash has been. It was this 
stock that helped to bring the venerable 
Daniel Drew to grief. 

There is acontinuance of the railroad war 
and a further reduction of passenger rates 
has been made among the competing lines 
of $1 on the _ basis of $14 from New 
York to Chicago; but there has been 
no change in eastward-bound §freights 
the past week, though the western-bound 
freights was reduced on Saturday to an ex- 
tent which will sensibly reduce the earnings 
of the lines leading from New York to 
Chicago. The Western roads, however, 
make a good show of increased earnings 
from the ist of January to the 31st of May. 
New York Central, Lake Shore, and the 
other Vanderbilt roads make no occa- 
sional reports, and nothing can be known of 
their business except from the annual re- 
ports of the president. The Vanderbilt 
roads, however, are so managed that they 
never fall behind any of the others. The 
orders for buying all the stock of the New 
York Central which was offered at 110 were 
withdrawn last week, and the price de- 
clined, in consequence, to 1074; but even 
that price is high, when compared with the 
decline that has taken place in the other 
dividend-paying roads. The changes in 
quotations forthe week were a decline in 
New York Central of 2 per cent.; in Erie, 
34; in New Jersey Central, 1; in Ohio and 
Mississippi, 3%; in Pacific Mail, 24; in 
Panama R. R., 2; in Quicksilver, 1; in 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western, 4; and in 
Missouri Pacific R. R., 64 per cent. St. 
Paul and Minnesota Pacific R. R. were 
unchanged. There was an advance in 
Lake Shore of 12; in Michigan Central of 
1}; in Western Union, 4; Rock Island, 
82; Northwestern, +; do. Preferred, 1; C., 
C., C., and I., 24; Chicago, Alton, and St. 
Louis, 2; Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western, $; Delaware and Hudson, 4; Illi- 
nois Central, 14. 

The gold market has been without any 
violent fluctuations during the week, the 
rates being better at the close than at the 
opening. The fluctuations were between 
the extreme of 1124 and 112 11-16, the 
latter being the closing quotation. 

The figures of the Bank Statement were 
pretty nearly balanced; but they showed a 
loss in the surplus reserve of $375,000. 
The decrease in the item of specie was 
$1,759,700 and the increase in the legal- 
tenders was $1,293,500. The deposits were 
decreased by $366,100 and the circulation 
by $133,700. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JUNE 10TH, 1876. 


Bid. 
American Exchange.............. 109% 
Central National................. 1014 
ER eee é 
SN OD  sian hon gen sens Fata case 115% 
ere) 200 
MPU UNOS Cains sccsccecgesccues 210 
Poem National: 25066 5666.66 508 
German American..............0 73 
PMO di 5's shiek nike ocdliwasiesinss 72 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 193 
Leather Manufacturers’........ ..150 
ick So tntacdcatuad sath 120 
EE in keact acing beens aud 112 
Merchants’ Exchange............ 100 
emt agi sara CELT EPOC PEEP LLL 12514 
New York 117 
Ninth National 





Republic.... - 
ih; ME. cvcetesesadensoduasee 98 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 








We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp and GoLn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and StTaTE Coupons, ete., aud buy and sell on 
CoMMISSION all MARKETABLE STOCKS and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. FISK & HATCH. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 


Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National B Bank 











INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, write or apply o 


MATURIN BALLOU, 
6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight, and ten per cent. Principal and interest pay- 
able in New Yor! 

The safest, most desirable and profitable securities 
in the markct. 

Particulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,New York. 
$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


ALEXANDER FROTHINGH AM & CO 
12 Wall Street, New York, Bankers and ) ws 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and ca-ried long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

_t2" Send for Circular. 














“The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over.> 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy. known all over New England and the Middie 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
ponsof Government Bonds, pas enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE NSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY. » “There is no 
change in its character or management. If acerta.n 
Ten per Cent. will satisfy ou, address for Circular 
and References ACTUA ‘Kansas, Missouri, and 
Central Ilinots Loan Agency,’ Jacksonville, Winois 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
tincaonene. with 


Information for Stock Speculators. 


ag covers, price 10 —_, Oy mall. mail. Pore covers, 
Bankers and TUMBRIDG 2 Wall St.. N. Y. 


$ 10 to $500 pevonnes _——_ a —_ 


book, explaining everything, 
ona c L copy of ¢ of we Wall Street oview, . EE. 

N le ) ia. and 
> BROAD WAS New YORK. 


10 PER, CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First pon Bonds 











ection. In many 
—— business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas 1s likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
mien Roterences in exers | State in the em 
AWRENCE, K 
r2-Colieetions thevasbont @ the West a specialty.” 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar vee 


Sash Safpius - -"- *, 892,998 88 
— eat +i-4 - - = -1,592 775 oo 
B. 8. \) aLCOTT, President.::i 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CRARLES L. ROE Assista ¢ Secretary _ 
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OUTSTANDING GOVERNMENT 
CURRENCY. 


Tue following table shows the amount of 
United States currency outstanding on the 
ist of June, 1876: 


Old demand notes ,,.......-+eeeeeeee 
Legal-tender notes, new issue.......... 
2 “ — series of 1869.. 


“ oy “ 


“ “ “ 


One-year notes Of 1863 .......0eeececeeeee 
Two-year notes of 1863....... 

Two-year coupon notes of 1863 eo 
Compound-interest notes .......+ ..+..+ 





Fractions al ourrency, first issue......... 4,296,411 76 
second issue heews 3,117,914 05 

- third issue....... 3,076,842 18 

Fourth issue, first series. .............. a 4,454,964 31 
a second series............+ 1,128,137 70 

- third series 2,250,237 85 





WRU cas iicwindnecassddegaassestsscns 
TORR. .ccccccccccsereccccccsesccoccsse 


19,084,966 45 





The aggregate of legal-tender notes, 
amounting to $370,123,663, is comprised in 
the ‘‘new issue” of such notes and in the 
series of 1869, 1874, and 1875. The notes 
issued under the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 
and 1863 have all disappeared, and been re- 
placed by other issues of similar notes at 
different times, Should this sort of cur- 
rency continue in use for years to come, 
these other issues, as we suppose, will give 
place to still other issues; and thus we 
shall have series after series of such notes, 
all going back for their originals to the 
issues under the acts of 1862 and 1863. 

It then becomes an interesting and im- 
portant question of constitutional law 
whether Congress, even if we grant that it 
had power to attach the legal-tender quality 
to the notes of the United States as a war 
measure, has power to authorize a series of 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER OF 9TH ST. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
COSTUMES! COSTUMES! 


Our entire stock of imported COSTUMES at less 
than half their cost Spriee. 
All our last year’s 2 SasrUMED we will sell at less 
than the price of ma! 
xT AORDINARY BARGAINE. 
at <D LIN BA TE, 
U » WH UE, biack GRENADINE, 
and CASH MERE I POLON ISES and J 
SKIRTS, in unmade patteras, from $5 Ree a These 
are —S cheapest goods and greatest bargains we have 
ever had 


GLOAKS! CLOAKS ! 


te zens redection. BLACK SILK CLOAKS, BLACK 
KS, COLORED CLOTH GLOA AKS, 
CARRIAGE. a OARS. and seaside Wrappings, 
House Jackets, Fichus, Capes, etc.; and many novel- 
ties not to be found elsewhere. All at bargains, to 
close out stock. 
Ladies’ and Children’s FURNISHING GOODS of 
every description. 


INFANTS WARDROBES COMPLETE. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX in stock nt dl to order. 
DRESS GOODS fors ing and summer Ww 

BLACK ORI lain, Plaid, ‘Striped and 
Rroche. MOURNING GOODS and BL SILKs. 
—— Galloons, Fringes, Senses. ome at 
owp 
DKESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT. Choice pat- 
terns received. Ladies’ own material made up. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, corner of 9th Street. 


KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, $2.75, 
sent postpaid, Also a large and well-selected stock of 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETC., ETC. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price-List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholeasle Buyers. 








new issues of such notes and to continue 
the series indefinitely. These new issues 
certainly are not reissues of the notes first 
issued under the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 
and 1863. They are absolutely new issues, 
new contracts of the Government to pay 
money, different from the first issues in their 
date, in the paper on which the contract 1s 
printed, and in the circumstances in which 
it is made. All that the Legal-tender Acts 
said was that the notes authorized by them 
—namely, those identical notes, and not 
similar notes printed ten or fifteen years 
thereafter—should be lawful money and a 
legal tender for the payment of debts. They 
contained no provision for perpetuating 
this kind of @urrency through a series of 
similar issues. The theory of the acts was 
that the currency would disappear altogeth- 
er with the redemption or funding of the 
notes then authorized. The practice of the 
Government has been to perpetuate the 
currency by the printing and issuing of an 
entirely new set of notes which certainly 
are not the old notes, and not the notes con- 
templated in the Legal- tender Acts of 1862 
and 1863 
The decision of the Supreme Court de- 
claring the Legal-tender Acts constitutional 
as a War measure applies to those acts and 
tothe notes issued under them, and those 
only. It has no reference to, legal-tender 
notes of the series of 1869, or of 1874 or 
1875. These are not the notes originally 
authorized or issued, but a different set of 
notes; and, hence, they are not the notes 
declared by the Supreme Court to be consti- 
tutionally authorized and issued. It does 
not folldw that, because the original notes 
were con stitutional, Congress may indefinite- 
ly replace them with similar notes, and thus 
indefinitely continue them in use. There has 
been no judicial affirmation of the constitu- 
tionality of these successive issues of new 
legal-tender notes. If they are constitutional 
atall, they must be so on the general ground 
that such issues are within the power of 
Congress at any time and for any purpose; 
and this is a doctrine never affirmed be- 
fore the war, not affirmed during the war, 
and plainly contrary to both the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States. Coined money, and not promises 
to pey money, is the money of the Consti- 
tution; and even if we grant that, as a war 
measure, paper money is admissible, it does 
not follow that the General Government 
can indefinitely continue the issue of such 
money in peace as well as in war. 





PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY 


are continually receiving 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
IN 
RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS AN 
VELLS. ? 


FLORAL GARNITURES 

“ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 

Vases and Baskets filled with Tropical Leaves 

“A SPECIALTY.” 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 
28 EAST 14th STREET; 

9 RUE DE CLERY, PARIS, 

1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 





EDWARD A. 


MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, between 19th and 20th Streets. 


BONNETS and ROUND HATS: Handsomely Trimmed 
with the richest kind of materials at VERY LOW PRICES. 


REAL FRENCH CHIPS at $3 and upward, and the same 
and $lb. ENGLISH STRAWS, SHADE and SAILOR HA 


oods alread 


trimmed or made to order at $12 
at equally 3. 


w Price: 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We are showing a very complete STOCK of everythi 
AT VERY 


RICH FRINGES, BUTTONS, BRAIDS, 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


AND ORNAMENTS. 


We copy any pattern of French Fringes and show quite a variety of handsome designs, which we make 


Oe mtn buttons to match. 
each, and finer om? at equally low prices. 
ORDERS F 


ROM THE COUNTRY promptly attended to. 


VED.—An invoice of JAPANESE FANS, guite new in design. Fine painted FANS from $1.75 


P. 8.—Everything te Bg for Infants’ and Young Children’s wear. New Patterns in Pique Bonnets and 


Hats for this Season, at moderate prices. 





NOVELTIES IN RICH FRINGES. 


Tabliers and Buttons, 


Cream Scarfs, 


Hamburgs, Bands, 
Nets, etc., etc., 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & CRANT, 879 Broadwav. 





DOYLE 
ADOLPHI, 


267 and 269 Grand Street, 


CORNER FORSYTH ST., NEW YORK. 





GRAND DISPLAY OF 








WALLER 





McSORLEY 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


Unparalleled Reduction in Prices. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


in Black Grenadine, Black 
mere, Black Alpaca. 


BLACK COODS. 
300 pieces BLACK SATIN-STRIPED GRENA- 
DINE at 1c. ; recently sold at 25c. 


250 pieces BLACK IRON-FRAME GRENADINE, 
at 25c.; recently sold at 5fc. 

150 pieces BLACK IRON-FRAME GRENADINE, 
WARRANTED TO BE SILK AND WOOL, 37 Xc.; 
recently sold at 87<c. 

100 pieces BLACK CASHMERE at 35c.; recently 
sold at 62\c. 

, 165, ploces BLACK CASHMERE a 62 c.; recent- 
ys 
400 pieces LUPIN’S BLACK CASHMERE at 
th 25, $1. 4 $1, 


300 pieces BLACK ALPACAS at 25c., H 
cently sold at Wc. and 62\c. erence 





Cash- 


DRESS COODS. 
0Q0 pieces FINE FRENCH DRESS Boane at 


, 25c.. Ble.; recently sol sold at at 5 4G, We . 6240. 
400 pieces S{LK M OODS at Bic. * 
M% sold at 62c. i T5e. 
300 pieces BEAUTI “PONGEE DRESS GOODS 
at 50c., 62c. ; recently sold at 7 75e., $1. 


SILK. 


400 pieces BLACK SILK at $1, $1.25, $1.50; 


recently sold at $1.37, $1.75, 
Race x STRIPE DSILE a at 65c., SOc. ; recently 


100 pisses Br it gual SILK at @1, $1.25; recently 
sold at 


Ladies’ Suits and Sacques. 


60 LADIES’ SUITS at $7.50, $10, $14; re- 
©3009 LADIES” "SA0QU ns at $4.50, $7.50, $12; 
recently said at 8 $11, 18 nt 2 


Parasols, Hosiery, Gloves. 


1,000 SILE-PARASOLS, from 7 5c. to &9 
500 Dozen LADIES’ IRON- FRAME ENGLISH 
HOSS. 18¢c, and 25c.; NEOU. sold pt Shc and See, 
FINE 'Y KID GLOVES, 


#8 ‘Dozen VERY FIN 
IN NEW SHADES, at 75e. eo 4 sold at $1.25. 


WHITE Coops. _ 


125 cases MUSLINS, LINENS, PIQU 
from the GREAT AUCTION te OF LA. 


50 cases ba he ap MUSLINS at 7c., 10c.; 
recently sold at Lic.. 1 
Scases FIN TABLE Lee at 3lc., 37Xc,, 





gale 


50c.; rocenthy oma ot 
10 cases PIOUE & at 10c. 15c., W5c.; 
recently ay a ¥6c., die. 
0 cases M ERRIMACK PRINTS, at 5c. ; recent 
ly sold at 8c. 


ae he my FRENCH ewe, at 
12%; ; TeDeneay ped = it 25c. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 





NO. 245. QRAND STREET, near ‘BOWERY. 





Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Linen and Batiste 
Suits, Overskirts, and Basques. 
Mexican Grenadine and Overgarments for summer 
wear, 
All-linen Suits from $4 upward. 
Rich Embroidered Suits from $5 upward. 


CREAT BARCAINS IN SILKS. 

350 pieces heavy gros-grain Silks, from auction, in 
all the new and fashionable shades, at $1 per yard; 
worth $1.50. 

200 pieces striped Silks (hair lines), blue and black, 
brown and black, now very fashionable, at $la yard; 
worth $1.25. 





GRENADINES. 

500 pieces plain black Grenadines at 13c, a yard; 
worth 30c. 

Rich Mexican Grenadines, plain and striped, at 20c., 
25c., 30c., 40c., He., to $1 a yard; worth double. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN DRESS 

coopDs. 

5 cases Silk and Woo) Pongees at 37e.; worth 60c. 

4 cases striped Japanese at 12c.; worth 35c. 


Having made equal reductions in all our depart- 
ments, ladies will do well to examine our prices. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
Nos. 267 and 269 Grand Street, 
COR. FORSYTH 8ST., NEW YORK. 
P. 8.—5,000 pair Kid Gloves at 50c.; worth $1. 








E. A. NEWELL, 


No. 727 Broadway. 


Having bought our entife stock on the basis of re- 
— values FOR CASH, we are offering first-class 


go 
AT EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 
LINES OF SEASONABLE 


UNDERWEAR, 

HALF HOSE, 

NECKWEAR, 
SUPERIOR WHITE DUCK VESTS, 
LINEN CARRIAGE ROBES, Etc. 


E. A. NEWELL, 
No. 727 Broadway, Cor. Waverley Place. 


Union Adams, 
Hosiery, 
Gloves, 
Underwear, 


and Fine Furnishings, 
847 BROADWAY, 


Near 14th Street, NEW YORK, 














H.O Neill & Go. 


OFFERED ON MONDAY, JUNE lta, 


Straw Goods 


AT AN 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE! 


500 dozen BROWN CHIP HATS, 7c. i formerly $2.75. 
yp n BLACK CHIP HATS, 60c. to $1.50. 
1,000 dozen WHITE CHIP H ATS, $1 to $2.50. 
LEGHORN HATS, $1 to $2.75. 
ENGLISH WALKING HAT 
NEW DESIGNS IN AN FANCY BRAIDS 


SASH RIBBONS. 


6-inch SASH RIBBONS, all colors, 40c.; all Silk. 
T-inch SASH RIBBONS. all colors, 60c.; all Silk. 

200 cartons FANCY SASHES, 35c. per yard, 

300 cartons FANCY SASHES, 50c. to 2 per y r yard. 

100 dozen ROMAN SASH HES, 2y yg $1.80; worth $3. 
200 dozen FANCY SASHES, #2 to $ 

Soft SILK SASHES in all shades. 


BONNET RIBBONS. 


5,7, 9, 12, 16, to 20, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 
TRIMMING SILKS. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED HATS. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS. 


ALSO AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
2,000 Montures, from Tic. to $2.50. 


LACE GOODS. 


CASHMERE LACE 
GUIPURE LACE 
BLACK 


THREA 
oper a attention given to MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


EN’S LACE CAPS a specialty. 
LACE RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 


LACE TIES. 
FANCY TIES. 
New patterns in NETTED TIES. 
2,000 dozen of WINDSOR TIEs, from 15e. to ec. 
1,000 dozen JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 31 
cents; splendid quality. 


KID GLOVES 


in all the newest shades. 
BARCAINS IN 
SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock and selected with special care for 
first-class retail trade. 


OFFERED ON MONDAY, JUNE 1217s, 
200 CANOPY-TOP PARASOLS, 
at $2.50; worth $4. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St. 


H.O Neill&Co., 


having added —— building on the corner of 
Twentieth — their Establishment, are now 
prepared to offe 


BARG AINS 
Their Two New Departments. 


UNDERWEAR, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FRENCH. AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
— a been bought for cash in large quantities: 
will be offered exceedingly low in price. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery. 


49e., bgt c.. ep. 

















Gente’ Summer Merino | ¥ests ond Drawers, 49c. and up. 
Gents’ Jean Drawers, 65c. and w 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, 
BULLIONS, AND BRAIDS. 


Full and complete line of FANCY GOODS, in all the 
various branches, 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, cor. 20th st. 

















Commercial, 


MR. E. G. SPAULDING ON THE 
GREENBACK. 





Tue, Hon. E. G, Spaulding, who drafted 
the first Legal-tender Act of 1862, and also 
drafted our National Banking Law, last 
week delivered an historic address at Phil- 
adelphia on the progress of banking in the 
United States during the last hundred 
years. When the Decltration of Inde- 
pendence was issued there was not an or- 
ganized bank in the whole country, and 
*“now there are within the United States 
907 chartered state banks, 2,218 national 
banks, 666 savings banks, and 2,375 private 
bankers, making a total of 6,066 banks and 
bankers.” Mr. Spaulding briefly sketches 
the history of American banking part 
these two extreme points. 

The concluding part of the address is 
devoted to some observations on the cur- 
rency question as now pending before the 


people. As to the legal-tender notes issued 
during the war, Mr. Spaulding spoke as 
follows: 


“ This curreney did not grow out of in- 
dustry and production, and was not, there- 
fore, a legitimate commercial currency. It 
sprung from the dire necessity of a gigantic 
civil war. It was debt, created in the ab- 
sence of ready means. It was evidence of 
want and the waste of the war. The Gov- 
ernment had no gold or other products of 
industry on band with which to redeem it. 
It was simply a temporary war currency. 
ering the war we were obliged to accept 

: but, with a view to get rid of it as soon 
as possible on the return of peace, it was 
by the original acts made convertible, as 
before stated, into asix percent. gold bond, 
which was a practical redemption and an 
easy and natural mode of getting rid of the 
evil effects of this redundant and unnatural 
currency.” 

This presents the view which was held 
by those who advocated the legal-tender 
acts at the time of their passage. No one 
looked upon the notes to be issued as any- 
thing but a war measure, or as justified ex- 
cept by the extreme urgency of the crisis 
then pressing the Government. These 
notes were then regarded as debt obligations, 
contracted by the Government and binding 
its faith; and, although they were made a 
legal tender, with certain specified excep- 
tions, the whole theory of Congress and of 
the people at the time was that their use 
was to be but temporary and that at the 
close of the war they were to be funded or 
paid at the earliest practicable period. On 
the back of each note of the first $300,000,- 
000 issued were printed the following words, 
in pursuance of the acts of Congress: 


‘*This note is a legal tender for all debts, 


public and private, except duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt, 
and is exchangeable for United States six per 


cont. bonds, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
United States after five years.” 

This exchangeable right was abrogated 
by Congress by the Act of March 3d, 1863, 
while authorizing $150,000,000 more oi un- 
fundable greenbacks. And here, as Mr. 
Spaulding justly says, was the greatest 
financial blunder of the war. But for this 
most egregious mistake of legislation, 
which was quite as objectionable as an act 
of bad faith, the greenbacks would long 
since have reached par with gold, and, in- 
deed, would have wholly disappeared by 
the funding process. They have remained 
in circulation for more than eleven years, 
since the close of the war, as irredeemable 
paper money. The Government has neither 
paid them nor given to their holders the 
right to fund them into an interest-bearing 
bond. 

One of the consequences has been the cre- 
ation of a set of financiers who ignore alto- 
gether the debt character of the legal-tender 
notes, who do not propose to pay those 
already issued and do propose further issues 
of the same kind of notes, and who demand 
that all bank-notes shall be retired, and that 
the entire paper circulation of the country 
shall consist of irredeemable legal-tender 
notes, directly issued by the Government. 
This is the remedy of these gentlemen for 
‘*hard times” and this fs the short-road to 
a financial millennium. Whether their 
theory or that which the world’s experience 
sustains and emphasizes shall prevail is one 
of the questions to be settled at the next 
presidential election. What the country 
needs is a return to the currency of value; 








SS 
and, in order to gain this end, the green- 
backs must be either funded or paid and 
withdrawn from circulation. Then and 
not till then will the country have a com- 
mercial currency responsive to the wants 
of trade by its own self-adjusting character. 
The Government will then retire from the 
banking business, and the volume of paper 
circulation will be left to regulate itself, 
without any interference by Congress. 





DRY GOODS. 





Ir there should be a few more suspen- 
sions of cotton mills and a few more fail- 
ures of great dry-goods jobbing houses, times 
will be lively enough for the remaining 
mills that can continue running and for the 
remaining jobbers that can continue to buy 
and sell goods. The chief incidents of the 
past week of special importance to dry- 
goods men have been the stoppage of the 
Atlantic Cotton Mills and the failure of the 
large jobbing house of Cochran, McLean & 
Co., of Broadway, who have gone into liquid- 
ation, with a reasonable prospect of being 
able to pay all their debts and have something 
left. The house had been doing a heavy 
business and the members of the firm have 
the hearty sympathy of their friends; but 
their going into liquidation will throw a 
large business into the hands of other job- 
bers and their failure has not created any 
uneasy feeling in business circles. The 
assets of the firm are shown to be $2,054,000 
and the liabilities $1,696,620, making the 
apparent surplus $447,400. The firm offer 
85 cents on the dollar—5 on July ist, 5 in 
August, 10 each in September, October, and 
November, 25 in December, and 10 each in 
January and March next. For these 
amounts the firm to give its own unendorsed 
notes, not bearing interest. One further 
note, for interest on these deferred payments 
and for the remaining 15 per cent. of the 
indebtedness, to be held by the committee 
of creditors, who shall decide in April next 
whether payment of it shall be exacted of 
the firm. 

The Atlantic Cotton Mills will resume 
work again; but no plan has yet been de- 
cided upon by the stockholders. The debt 
of the corporation is represented at $842,- 
500, while the assets are valued at $2,265, 
000, which will leave a surplus of $1,782,500. 

Business in domestic cottons has been 
very quiet during the week; but a new ex- 
citement has been created among dealers in 
woolen goods and the clothiers by the an- 
nouncement of a sale, through Field, Mor- 
ris, Fenner & Co., on Wednesday, the 14th, 
of 20,000 pieces of medium and fine wool- 
ens, being the entire stock of the Salis- 
bury Mills and the Merchants’ Woolen 
Company to date. So large an offering of 
overcoatings, beavers, repellants, chinchil- 
las, and fancy cassimeres at this time of the 
year naturally excites a good deal of inter- 
est and attracts a great concourse of pur- 
chasers, 

It is pleasant to find that some of the 
recently-suspended New England-mills are 
resuming work again. It is announced 
that two of the Arnold print-cloth mills— 
the ‘‘ Beaver,” at North Adams, and that at 
North Pownal—start up again this morning, 
with a good supply of cotton bought be- 
fore the failure, the probability being that 
all the creditors of the North Pownal firm 
and Gallup, Houghton & Smith will sign 
the proposed compromise. The Williams- 
town mill will start as soon as the company 
can raise money on the property to pay their 
debts in full and buy stock. S. Blackin- 
ton & Son’s woolen mills at North Adams 
began running on three-fourths time June 
1st, after being on half time a month anda 
half. The wages of the weavers are re- 
duced five per cent. Johnson’s gingham 
mill will shut down in a few days, but with 
good prospect of starting up soon. 

The demand for brown sheetings and 
shirtings is by no means active and prices 
are irregular; but the market is gradually 
becoming settled on the basis of the prices 
realized at the recent auction sales. The 
package sales are toa fair extent for the 
season. 

Fine and medium bleached sheetings and 
shirtings are in fair demand, afd the sales, 
though in small parcels, make a very encour- 
aging amount in the aggregate. Pricesare 
less irregular than they have been and the 
tone of the market has become firmer. The 
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quotations furnish a safer indication of the 
actual condition of things than has been the 
case for some weeks past. 

Print-cloths are without any decided 
change and prices are nominally what they 
have been for a month past. 

Prints of desirable styles continue in 
steady demand, and the sales of light 
fancies, percales, and shirtings have 
been to a very liberal extent and 
at steady prices. Really choice styles 
are firm in price; but for the less desir- 
able a concession of rates would be 
necessary to effect a considerable sale. It 
is well understood, however, that the job- 
bers are not carrying any surplus stocks, 
and the prospect for the future is not at 
all discouraging to the manufacturers; for 
when things are at the worst they must 
mend, if there is any truth in the old 
proverb. 

Ginghams are selling but moderately and 
prices continue unchanged. 

Dress goods are in fair demand, but the 
sales are chiefly in small lots, to keep up 
assortments, 

In other departments of domestic cot- 
tons there is but a moderate demand and 
prices are without material change. 

Woolens have been fairly active for the 
season, with exceptionally large dealings in 
heavy goods; but the large offerings at 
auction of the Salisbury and Merchants’ 
mills production on the 14th inst. has had 
the effect of producing a temporary dull- 
ness, which it will take a few days to 
recover from. Until the effect of that sale 
shall be fully felt on the price-list the mar- 
ket for all descriptions of domestic woolens 
will be uncertain. The jobbers and the 
clothiers have alike been extremely cau- 
tious in their selections and the distribu- 
tions of cloths and cassimeres has been on a 
moderate scale. 

Foreign goods are without any special 
movement, the transactions being of a 
hand-to-mouth order and only to the extent 
of meeting the immediate requirements of 
trade. The demand is chiefly for dress 
goods, grenadines, alpacas, and cashmeres, 
low and medium-grade black silks, millinery 
silks and ribbons, and fabrics adapted to the 
city trade. Prices are low. Hosiery is in 
rather better demand; but there is a very 
light trade in white goods, linens, and Ham- 
burg embroideries. 


AT Sewart& (1 


HAVING REPLENISHED THEIR STOCK OF 


Mourning Goods 


WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES in DESIGNS 
and FABRICS, INVITE the ATTENTION of PUR- 
CHASERS to a LARGE and THOROUGHLY 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of GOODS in 
THIS LINE. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF 


Dressmaking 


I8 LN CONDITION to EXECUTE OR DERS with 
COMPLETENESS and DISPATCH and ina 
STYLE UNEXCELLED. 


Mourning Orders 


FILLED AT SIX HOURS’ NOTICE, AT 


Reasonable Prices. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &10th Sts. 


AT JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store, 


777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART’S. 


EICHT CASES OF 
Mexicaine and Iron-Frame Grenadines. 
100 pieces double-width 
Lupin’s Fine Delaines, 

from 0c. per yard 


50 PIECES BLA CK SILKS, 


FROM Lage waeEe 4 ADORSON SALES, 
AT LOWER PRICES 
than ever before offered at retail, 
JACKSON’S, 

777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART’S. 
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E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


STRAW GOODS. 


HATS AND BONNETS 


ONE-THIRD ORIGINAL COST. 


BEST REAL J Se a HATS AND BON. 








NET 60e., 4 URS 
ioe vis ENDS ‘AMERICAN IPS (all shapes), 


ow T5e. 
LEGHORN FLATS. 65¢., 75¢ _v. 
HAIR AND NWAPOLIEAN Siaie AND BONNETS, 


5c. sip. 
HAT: Shag 2e., es 35e., 4c. up. 


s 1B ADE 
WILLOW SUNDOWNS, l0c., lic., 
WILLOW SUNDOWNS (trimmed), S0c., We., Te. 


Swiss Chip Hats, 


ALL SHAPES AND COLORS, t 95c 
@ 


TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS. 


CLEARING—SUMMER DESIGNS, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50 
INF pAwns’ Ay AND ) CHILDREN’ 3 TRIMMED HATS, 
INFANTS’ oWth Weabs 2 CPA RING at 5c. 


BOYS’ AND MEN’S HATS. 


BOYS’ STRAW HATS, 19c., 25c., 30¢., 35¢ 
BOYS’ FELT AND CLOTH HATS, 2c., 35¢., oO eB0. Tbe., 


MEN's STRAW HATS, 25c., 50c., 
MEN’S LIGHT CASSIMERE Mats: ie ry 56, $3, $3.50 


MEN'S LIGHT NAPPED HATS, $3.50, $3.75, $ 


4, $4.50 
MEN’S — LIGHT FUR FELT (to ox. $i; 
worth 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN 8T 


BARCAINS 


PARASOLS. 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


ALL-SILK HARD- WOOD STICKS, 14-inch, 75c. ; 16 
inch, $i; $1.25; 20-inch, $1.50} 22-inen, 
$1.95; 24- ech, oy ri 





5,00 SUN UMBRELLAS, HORN HANDLES, in 
BLUE, BLACK, and BROWN SILK, 18-inch, $1.50; 
20-inch, $1.85; 23-inch, $2.25. 


ORS, $1.75, $2, $2.0, $2.75, $3, $3.25 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST,; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 
CHINA WARE. 


ENGLISH STONE CHINA CUPS AND SAUCERS, 
1.18 per dozen. 

ENGLISH STONE CHINA TEA SETS (44 pieces), 

ENGLISH — CHINA DINNER SETS (100 

rr EXCH INA stn plain a SAUCERS, TEA AND 


ain and decorated. 
IMPORTED GOB , 65. and 75e. per dozen. 


TUMBLERS, rite? tdee and 65c. per dozen. 
REFRIGERATORS, $4.35 up. 


BARGAINS IN TIN, WOOD, WILLOW, COPPER 
AND BRITANNIA WARE. 


TABLE CUTLERY, #1. 25 per per dozen up. 


FANCY “ IRE GOODS, LAMPS, AND TEEMMINGS, 
VALISES, TRUNKS, , SHAWL-STRAPS, 


CROQUET SETS, #1, #1 50, $2 $2 up. 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, $5 up. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS. 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 
54, 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST. 


CANOPY-TOP PARASOLS, LINED IN COL- 
up. 














ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 


Made of thin cork, Dy 3 covered; perfect shape 
will not break nor get out of order; gives sate 


isfaction in rd respect; has 


stropg medical en- 
dorsements; Ii zeae iat ‘ satied 


y, graceful. 
terms to the 





pt ty cents 
Factory, ti Hadscn St Se, Now? York. Boome *. Brondzey 
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IMPORTANT fO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, June 12, 1876. 












PRINTS. 
AMOSKEAG... 6. .ceceees 544 Manchester..... Yt | 
Washington........ 
Conestoga...... 
Merrimack. 
Cocheco 
Sprague 
Pacific... 
American 
Dunneils 
Allens.... Ni 
rs Se ee Freeman. oeceice 
ADCODA...0000 be0s00000 6 Albian ....220 UII 68 
GINGHAMS. 
LANCABLEF... 0200. .cccee 10% MNEs recch cd cote. coeokeee 
Amoskeag. ; ig Renfrew.. 10, 
Glasnow.. aie ..10 |Southwar'! 
Belfast.... . OK Namaske 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS., 


Lawrence, XX...4-4.. = BX |Pepperell........ 8-4....18 
D.....44.. pe erccccess Mb... .21 
“ ie “ N y Ae. —_ 
a eA aces ewmar @ ecrcccccce O 
hag p AT EY is éeo an 


Pacific. Extra....4-4.,.. 8 Boot, gh 
















Laurell D.. . 8% pee 
sie . one & - & 6% 
Atlantic, A. -. 8% » , Ree oak 
« ae vee 8 Appleton, 431i ox 
* P... 6% N ine. - 1% 
. Dv. 7 | swift River «eae OX 
“ eb onia, 


Harrisburg, A.- 
- B. 

















o 
Agawam, F.... 
Stark, Bicaes 
Ti cusweeiinames o¥ 
Massachusetts, _- woe 6 
- 6'4|Great Falls, 8,...,..0068 
| aly 6% s Mi... TK 
G...... 6 - vsccoouses'l 
bes Stap’d. 3 Dwight, Bsocrece cocccces € 
Cabot, A..... .-.. 4... 8 , ae \s 
bm cg tee e'| , 
Indian Head... 44... 9 Utica. 
= > eae 
Exeter, A - Ut * weed 
a 6% Waltham, F 
Medford........ iin He STOR 
Augusta oo 1% * 
“ee - 64! Wachusett....... 
Pittsfield, A o- 6% ” os 
Bedford, R 5% es EEF 
Povasset, Canoe, 44... 9 B @-inch 
ee PSS o4....6 W 48-inc 
Pepperell, 2 - 834 Nashua, O 33-inch. 
’ ++ Te R36-inch. 
= o.. woes * E 40-inch.. 
“ sa hesee Pn * 48- 
“ “7... 


BLEACHED chilis AND SHIRT'NGs 


New York Mills, .4-4.. ae Nonpareil,..... 
Wamgutts . eeaateed 4-4... 1256 Rar Uti 


i Ernst 


HOpe...; ccccccces “a4 
Langdon.......... 
New Market, A 
Wauregan, No: 
Pepperell cocce 








a4. 18 Cambric.. 
: 1. 2136 Hill sSemp’idem 


“ eat 













le 
Chapman Thorndike, B....4-4... 
Clinton Ce. Bank.... ... baz 
Cc. Fruit of the Loom. 


? 4 
Amoskeag, 9X i Bay Mills... 





Z. ° Green, G... 
Great Falls. 8 c.cce 2 a m, X. 
M, .ccécsese 8 re 
BA. cccccces “8 » 
Devo Mills, see: “4 


Saterville.. 


+104 2295 
tneb-- dt bicageds Cambric.4-4_"-'12 
inch.. Linen Finish: ‘36 
4-4.... 0% Cabot, finch... 
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Utica, Lae —— ids “ 42-inch 
Nonpareil.. Whitinsville, 36-inch... 9 
™ 33-inch... 734 
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AMOSKeEAR...... «++ llal2 Dexter, A wovece-coeceld tg 
Uncasville, an. nc ce. ccmubbiaael B 
AmericCaN........+00 A het horndite B.,....114al2% 
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Heenan, Satteens...10 |Hamilton.. ...... 
ROAPSAZO......-20- 0-20 Ww noe River.... 

DRILLS. 
Amoskeag.. APPletON...e.2--ese00e oo & 
Pepperell Augusta. 83 














CARPETS. 


The finestand most complete assortments of Car- 
ets, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, 
ane Curtains, éte., in the city, at prices exception- 
Rily low. 
Velvet Carpet from $1.75; worth $2.50. 
English Boay 1 Brussels, si. 65 ores ch $2 %, 


Ameri 
E acsh Tapestey Brusects: § af, in gt ie NTE 2%, $1.35. 


H hree — rpet, $1. tbe ie Ly = te. 
ngrain e. 
Oilcloths from 20c.. abe., Bbe., dde ny ABC. ss 
Also rich and medium 
FURNITURE. 
pagnificent b. w. Dressi ts, 8 ders mo 
ine b. w. Dressi wo 
Fine Go w. Bureau Suite, 850: os nth $40 
he Cottage Suits, cary: iW 5 
Fine Parlor Suits, 7 pieces, $35; worth 
Extra Fine Parlor Suits, $65; worth $1 
Call in and examine. inducements offered 
to chamhee and institutions. 
D. KELLY’S 512 and 514 8th Ave., cor 86th St. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


LATEST DRY Goons sQUOTATIONS, BEN ag h st . nee for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
ff SVN Ue. 


abw® IN 
S02 
Twenty-fourth Street, New Y 
The Bt of housekeepers and others ts called 
id ected stock of CARPET: 


ING Slag thenonenensssseenlans 
. OTM e new 8 
CARPETS. Body Brussels, 3.0 to $2 Wes 
ARP: Sy —— $1 to $1.35 per yard. 
to * 








CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


CGEORCE E.L. HYATT, 
Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL, through to No. 31 
HOWARD 8T., 


now Offers at — at reduced prices, new stock of 
carpets, as follo 


AXMINSTE! BODY BRUSSELS. 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
?-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, 
Rugs, and Mattings. 





CARPETS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


(2 SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS WEEK..43 





Real French | Moquetee «.. «at $2 25 worth $3 50 
Royal Wilto: * 2a 3 3 50 
Body eee, .*-tie ° 22 
Tapestry Brusse 





A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL-CLOTHS, 


varying from 1 to 8 yards wide, from 35c. per yard 
upward (less than the cost of manufacture). 


MATTINGS. 


1,000 rolls fancy Japanese Matting at 30c., worth 60c. 
Also a cargo of White, Red, Check, and Fancy, from 
20c. per yard. 





AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


$1 PER PAIR TO FINEST IMPORTED. 
from auction at half price. 


WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, Etc., Etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(one door below 13th Street, New York). 


THEINDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THk |NDEPEND- 
ENT,on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicais will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid, 
Agriculturist.. tA Ks 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly)... eee 
Atlantic Monthly............... 
Christian at Work............... 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 
Harper’s Magazine .............. 
Harper’s Weekly..... es. '‘ceadeet 








Rey. Price. 
$ 


on 


weccwwnmwawuw- 


Harper’s Bazar... ....... 
Home Journal.. 3 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (witn ‘steer 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

WORSE). oc Fr bis ckcd de cess 
Ladies’ Journal ...........00e00. 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 
Littell’s Living Age............. 
National Sunday-school ‘Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
8t. Nicholas Magazine.... 
Scribner’s Montbly..... .. ‘ 
Sunday Magazine.........csses. 
The Galaxy........ccecsecsecese 
The Nation (pew subs.)........... 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs. 
International (new subs. ). 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 
Forest and Stream, .........4..00- 
Eclectic Magazine....... ........ 450 
Waverley po cevstedsen 
N.¥ Y. Seni- eekly Post.....--... 2 60 


ta” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information oy applying to us, 


Seesesssse 
One price me 
SSRRRSSESE 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair mage Velvet Rugs, 
Crumb-Cloths, Oll-Cloths. ete., aay ch 
=F FULTON 


at the Old P 


ar pets pass PEt a oom ~~ 0 eo Un of ch 


THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors, 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distiuctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith. Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore 80 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of tnose noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
fuE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
we - or ST aa 25 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 years, in 

advance, p tree, 


9 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


= OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
RATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 24 by 38s Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

BRYANT, CoOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDGWICK, MRS. 8.60 Mrs. SOUTHWORTH, 

WILLIs, HOLMES, KENNEDY, MRs. Mow- 
ATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. W. « 
DA MORRIB. POR, TUCKERMAN, HAWTHORNE, 


RE A A oe 
fens Lo é. Mag. Prov YARD TAYLO 
A A 
Seammane Mn Auta Wal, Gaia 
HER, 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 

miums ever offered by any periodical for one suo- 

scriber. We have already given away more 
work 
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1 Subscriber. One year, in advance, postage 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for two 
oe in advance, a 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


new and magnificent Steel saouren the of Chartes 
paces ts by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will please ‘under rstand that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sending us Y ene name ef one 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewire their sub- 
scriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and ~ 
us the spane amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 


NDEP’ 
from $5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us rate and 
beautiful Steel Loe of President @ Grant _ and 
Vice-President Wilson. 


e will send both of these 
fine works of art to — for THz INDEPEND- 


ye one By im ey postage 
free, incl of the above Engravings..383.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
<a for THs INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 Subscriber. one Py ot in advance, — 


free, including above Engr ngravind............%3 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


X MONTHS AT Re HITE HOUSE WITH 
. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book is a faithtal and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while a at 

the White House, engaged on his famous ng 

ithe Emancipation 1 clamation.” We wil —— | 
this book to —— for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
Ptacewe ory ear, in advance, postage 
r, one . , 
$ . including the above book. 


‘6s PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


e have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
¢ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best *‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, ‘$9.00 in 
= in advance; or uae = renew their own sub- 

scriptions for three advance and pay us 
The wringer” wal be delivered at our 
Office or sent by express, as may be directed. 
{2 See advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 





weet Notice.—Subscribers for TH# INDEPEND- 
are particularly requested not to pay money to 

sarees one representing bens penagee as 4 until they 
receive the oe —_ te bo of Certifi- 
cate, bearing th: -¥ = — of the Publisher, 
teeing ¥ wend o 
darens EN U; BOWEN, 


wimnaids “The Independent,” 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City 


ESTERN OFFICE: 70 State Street. Chicago, Ill 
¥ JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 


The Jndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if ple. When neither of these 











against losses by mail, and au Post- 
it to regi letters whenever re- 


e8' 80. 

Numbers, in adyance (postage, free)....... $3. 00. 
ss z 100: 
= after 3 eg = 3.50. 
2 “  after6m Bis 4.00, 

Short subscriptions 0. cents per week. 
PAPERS “e forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
— payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


law. 
No anes entered on the subscription books without 


e in 
ticke' ‘attached to the paper. which change is ms .e 
either the first or second weer after the money is re- 
ceived. But when & postage stamp is received the ree 


1. 

easrs. LOW & CO.., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive @ subscriptions 
and advertisemen'*ewRY C. BOWEN; 

P. o. 


ir. blish and or, 
x O787. oF AOew York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes a Pome de} wy ve regularly frum the 
post-office—whether is name or arothber’s 
or whether os wy ta 4 or not—is responsible 


whole amount. wb 
SESE acy mr ong nee 

an ce, or 
removing and lea ving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie SS of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary ammeter - van = Page & Business poner ~4 
nesmedativeece oc. geersrerenceusagenulll@s 


ltime. 

(one th)... 70c. 4 times one moni}. é 
ie moni i hs {on oy . 85¢, 
& 














Gyelve * 
USTRA’ 











{twelve “ 


80c. 
PUBLISHER’s NOTICES......ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 


PER AGATE pian 
NE, 

—a - sev exeneding four lines, 

Vv enty-| = 

ba o ae y ve cents tadittees 


Address all letters to 
P. O. Bex 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 7@ State St., cor. Randoip’ 
Chicago, 





il, 
JOHN FP, FISK, MANAGER 
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Weekly Market Review, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is quiet for cargoes and in- 
voices of , Rio, with.a fair Pere trade at prices 
- buyers’ aver: The oo news the mar- 

et there is 





nominal, 


tive demand at pechoness . Deion, Maracaibos.— 
ut there is moderate 
ime et which bring full “ae Old 





gresty stimulating the p 


FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Mackerel_ continue dull, 
but holders are firm in their views. Barrel He erring 
are dull. Salt.—Liverpool Fine is dull and lower. 
Bulk is dull. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—There has been very little 
business in Foreign Dried Fruits since our last. 
Raisins are in buyers’ tayor. Currants are quiet, but 
firm. Prunes are dull. 


MOLASSES.—We have nothing new to report in 
Louisiana Molasses. There is the usual fovbing 
oe forthem. The martes is dull at unchanged 

Grocery grades of foreign Molasses con- 
ines: dull, but prices are steady. 


SYRUPS.—With an increased production and lim- 
ited demand, prices continue in favor of the buyer. 
We again reduce prices on some grades. 


RICE.—Both Louisiana and Carolina show no 
change of moment, the market closing steady, With a 
fair business. 

SUGARS.—Refined Sugars are in a very strong 
sition. Stillwe do not took for much advance t is 
month. The market may fluctuate slightly ; but the 
healthy advance will come later. The bountiful crop 
of smali fruit throughout the country will stimulate 
inquiry; but,as the season advances and the large 
fruit makes its appearance in the market, which, 
from present reports, will be larger than is known 
for years, we m oo, expect a large advance 
on all grades of ed Sugars. Since our last there 
has been a more active demand for all descriptions, 
and with a reduced stock prices have advanced fully 
one-eighth over our prices of last week. The market 
for refined grades of Raw Sugars is quiet but tirm, 
retiners buying to supply immediate wants. 

TEAS.—The ory 9 is quiet and in buyers’ favor. 
The auction sale of the 8th was well sustained and 
Japans sold at an advance of from 2c. to 3c. over 
prices obtained at the last sale,and the general im- 
pression is that prices have reached so low a point 
that any change must be for the better. Oolongs 
hold a good statistical position, and, as the auction 
sales will cease after this month until fall, it is 
thought that prices will improve after the pressure 
to sell by auction is removed. Greens sell steadily, 
the demand being chiefly for the better grades. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREA DSTUFES.—Southern Flour has been offered 
more freely, especially the medium grades, and to 
sell them promptly some concession has been made. 
The low and family grades are without important 
change and quiet. The sales are 4,300 bbig. Rye 
Flour has been in moderate demand, and prices of 
+. y kinds have favored the buyer. The sales are 

bbis. Corn Meal has been freely oflered, and to 
effect t sales promptly some concession has been made. 
Sales of 3,350 bbis. 

BULLDING MATERIALS.--Bricks.--We uote : Pale 
# M., $2.00@83; Hards, Up-river, $4.75@$5 Haver- 
straw Bay, $5.50 $6.50; Fronts, peng te $10. Dark 
$ll, Red $12; Philadel phia, $23@827; timore, $34 

@s3s. ard p siees, delivery ineluded, shoes higher on 
ordinary and $5@$6 on Fronts. Cement.—We quote, 
from pierand yard and a brand, as fol- 
lows: Portland, $3.50@$4.25: Ko n. $3.3 Ak@$5; Keene, 
$8@$8.50 for Coarse + y 2812.5 0 for Fine: dtarcin’ > 
Fei: -W for Coarse and $11@$Li 50 +“ fine; * For; 

ortiand, $4.10@4.25; and Lime -Teil, $2 ats 
Glass.—Both French and ‘American ‘Window Glass is 
duiland unsettled, but prices about steady. Hard- 
ware.—Both Domestic and Foreign continues dull 
and flat. A 

for Common and $1.25 

River, 75ec. for Common and $1@1.25 for Finishing. 
Lath —1. ~ per M. Lumber.—White Pine.—We quote 

at $20 M. for shippers, 10-inch and _ upward; 
$17@s18 “40. for do.. 10 and 12-inch; and $15@$16 
Ye Box, 8 and 12-inch. Building Timber, $25@$30. 

ellow Pine.—We quote random cargoes at $18@$20 
M.; ordered cargoes, $21@#25 do.; —— Flooring 

BASH, $23 do.; and Dry do. do., $25 do. Step Plank, 
as Step Plank, at $24@$25 per M. Cargoes at the 
South, $i4@sI6 # M. Hardwooés.—We quote, whole- 
sale value, by carload, at about $75@#80 + M. for the 
finest Walnut; $50@$60 do. for common do.; yg 
do. for Ash; 838@$40 do. for Whitewood ; $35@$38 t 
Oak; $55@65. tor Cherry ; $55@$65 for Butternut; ont 
$35@$340 for Hickory. 

CATTLE MARKET.—In the early gers of the week 
the supply of Beef Cattle was limited, and witha 
good demand prices advanced one-quarter of a cent 
per lb. This advance, however, was not sustained to 
the end, as the receipts increased and buyers became 
searce. The quotations ranged _. 104s to 11 cents 
for good to choice Steers, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross 
ewt., and 9@10% for ordinary to prime do., to dress 55 

d 57 ibs. Milch Cows were qu uiet but steady at $0@ 

, Calf included. Holders of Calves were firm, but 
buyers refused to operate to any extent at current 
prices. Therange was 444 @ 6% cents for common to 
choice State and 34@4% for Buttermilk. Sheep and 
Lambs were dull and lower. I'he former sold at 4%@ 
634 cts. and the latter 64%@8cts. Dressed Hogs were 
firm at the opening, but finally closed weak at 7%@ 
8% cents. The receipts for the week were 10,193 Beef 
Cattle, 54 Cows, 4,412 Calves, 24,272 Sheep, and 23,408 
Hogs. 

COTTON.—The demand for “spot” was very act- 
ive on Saturday for export and prices advanced one- 
sixteenth of acent; buton Monday the market de- 
clined one-sixteenth of a cent, — closed dull yes- 
verday at previous prices, The sales comprise 5,372 
bales, of which 4, were taken for export 928 for 
spinning, and 54 on speculation. The market for 
future delivery has been moderately active and 
prices since our last have declined three thirty-sec- 
onds of a cent, closing dull. The sales aggregate 
59,400 bales, at 11 23-d2@123¢ cents—basis Low Middling 
—li 13-16@12K ce. for spe TAG lc, for July, R@ 
12%c. for August, 11 15-l6@1 for September, 
11%@12 7-32c. for October, iv soe 131-32c. for No- 
vember, ll 23-32@12c. for December, 1 %@12Kc. for 
January, and 12 1-iéc. for February. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—Th2 demand 
from the trade is goud and pricesare higher. Leath- 
er.—Hemlock Sole continues in good demand and 
prices are in sellers’ favor. 

METALS.—Copper,—Ingotis steady. Iron.—Scotch 
Pig is dull and prices are barely supported. Ameri- 
cau Pig continues unsettled in value and is se.ling 
less freely.—Lead.—Foreign is more pienty and prices 
are lower. Domestic is less active, but prices are 
ste.dy. Tin.—Pig is steadily held, but demand less 
active. Zinc is dull. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Coal. - The quotations are 
for Liverpool House Cannel, L Suesis; bey ate Gas 
do., $10 @ $11; Newcastle do., ing. $930 $6; Scotch 

annel, $6@87; do. Ste veam, vincial, 
$4.5 Wes, currency; Pennsytvania, W Wommordena, and 
West Virginia Gas, 36.25; erland, $5@ 5.25; 
Broadtop and Clearfield, $5095.; “an nd Anthracite, 
$5@36, by the cargo. Drugs.— ‘The market is dull and 

rices about steady. Hairis unchanged. Gunny 

Jlota.—T: art is dull both for India and Do- 
mesti>. aay -—We quote Morse River Shipping, 7 75C.; 
Retail qualities, 80@%c.; Clover, 60@70c.; and Salt, 

tse. ‘The supply of straw continues limited, and, 
wi. i-h active inure prices are firm. ‘The quotations 
are for Long Kye, 1.15@$1.20; Short do., 80@85¢c.; and 
Oat, W@K 

OLLS AND N mw di: STORES.—Oils. Linseed is 
steady. Tanners’ islower. Prime Lard is duli and 
prices in buyers’ favor. ‘Naval Stores are dull and 
1ower. sin.—The demand is slow and prices are 
lower. Tar isvery quiet. Pitcn is dull. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog product is 
duliand lower. Beef.—Market dull and prices are 
wea: 

WOOL.—The market is dull. Manufacturers ar» 
siow buyers, notwithstanding the extra inducement 
oifered. Prices are entirely nominal, 


PRODUCE MARKET. 
ses f 
ASHES.— Pots are extremely aut’ bnd Bribes“ ‘are 


nominal, Pearls are not plenty andrule firm. We 

quote: 

Pots, first si 3 Oe 4 R. —@i 

Pearis, ac hote B ber tb pgnet ehgralioge’ nace a= 
= ANS AND Pas. —Megium ee a are gpl and 

rather pimaingon lower. Mar- 

row ate tand in favor of the uyer, pepe ancy 

are very dull. een Peas continue very du 

dian Peas are quiet aon a steady. cts ey A 

eye Peas are quiet. We quote: 


Beans, Pea, 1875, prime, hand-picked.,...... i 2@l 26 




































Beans, Pea, fair to good... ...... 10@1 15 
8. Medi 1875, prime. 1 al 05 
Beans, Medium, fair to good . %@ 8 
Beans, » Very poor... . _ W@ 50 
Beans, Marrow, 1875, prime. -1 95@1 57 
Beans, Marrow, fair to good -1 30@1 40 
Beans, White Kidney, i875. prime 1 30@1 35 
Beans, White Kidney, tair to gooa me @@1 20 
Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, prime. . +1 30@1 40 
Beans, Red Kidney, fair to good -1 W@1 2 
Beans, Lima, California, per bus + —@3 00 
Peas, Canadian. 1875, bulk, in bond.. S@ 
Peas, Green, 1875 per bush. pele 110@ — 
Peas. Soutnern B. E., per 2-bush. bag 2 65@2 75 
Split Peas, free. per bbl. ...............+ —@é6 W 


BUTTER.—The general market for State Butter 
during the past week mag} be called steady. Welsh 
tubs are scarce. There has been some advance in 
Choice Dairy Western. Other grades of Pace are 
dull. Receipts 28,063 packages. We quote 
State, Dairy, pails, select invoices..,,,.... 








State, Dairy, err rime.,.. .... @— 
State, Dairy, pails, fair to good. eoee28l @23 
State, Dairy, paiis, poor to fair.. ..16 @21 
State, Creamery, select invoices... . 27 @23 
State, Creamery, good to prime.. 24 @26 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice....: 2% @e-— 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, good to prime.,....23 @24 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair to g 22 @23 
State, firkins, prime yellow....... 25 @26 
State, firkins, fair to oe. 3 @24 


State, firkins, poor to oe 1 
State, hait-tirkin tubs, select eee ae WR 24 «— 
Stare. haif-firkin tubs, prime goes ‘i 
State. haif-firkin tubs, fair to good... ginets 
State, Welsh tubs, select invoices... ; 
State, Welsh tubs, qoot to prime..., 










State, Welsh tubs, fair to good..............06- 18 @21 
State, tubs, poor white and mixed,. 15 @19 
Western, Creamery, prime.,....... 20-28 @24 
Western. Creamery, fair to g00d... ..21 @22 
Western, tirkins, prime vellow.. ERM | | 
Western, firkins, fair to guod............. --.. LS @16 
Western, firkins, poor to fair....  ........... 13° @ls 
Western, Dairy, tubs, select pt pevseeees 18 @20 
Western, Dairy, tubs, good to prime..........16 (@18 
Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to'good..... enews 15 @16 

estern, Dairy. tubs, poor to fair..... ....... B @l 
Western, Factory, tubs, select invoices...... li @— 


Western, Factory, tubs, good to prime.... .. 1 @l6 
Western, Factory, tubs, tair to good.... ....,14 @lb 

CHEESE.—The market has been generally dulland 

weak, Western Factory have been in free receipi 
and declining. In general, receivers of both State 
and Western take rather a gloomy view of the future 
of the market, chiefly because of the unsatisfactory 
position of the we markets. Receipis 48,420 pack- 
ages. We quote 


State, Wactory, a to prime 
State, Factory, ir to good.. 
State, Fectou, Half-Skimme 







State. Farm Dairy: oor to fair. 5 @8 
Western Factory, flat, choice.... 94%@l0 
Western Factory, | oe to prime 8 @9 
Western Factory, tuir to good. 6 @8 
Western Factory, poor to fair. .,.. -4 @6 


DRIED FRUITS.—The market is ‘extremely dull 
for ail kinds. Dried Apples are freely offered, de- 
cidedly lower, and still tend in buyers’ favor. Peeled 
Peaches are flat unless very choice, and even then 
not active. Unpeeled Peaches are quiet and nom- 
inal. Blackberries are rymely wary and lower to 
sell. Cherries are flat. e quo 
Angles, tase. t _—_ Sticed, prime ............. 94@ 9X 

State, 1875, Sliced, good .......,........ 9 @ 9% 
on eae 1875, Quarters........ iccannsonan 
oF . C., 1875, Sliced, choice...... én 
= Sonshare: oa Sticed, good......, see 

Peaches, 1875, Peeled, new process.. 18 
5, Peeled, £ANCY....20.000..° 





a 1873, Ga. Peeiea, prime Pere FF 
. 1875, Ga., Peeled, fair to good bescace --10 @i1L 
- 1875, Ga., Peeled, poor........... .. 6 @8 
“ Unpeeled, Halves. Oe process. Ips @i24 
“ Unpeeled, 1875, Halves..... 3900s one Be 4 
% Unpeeled, oie Quavaees. 





* Un peeled, Seasiees, seneneay 
Blackberries, 1872, prime 
Cherries, 1875, prime... .... 
Plums, 1875, State, per B. 

1875, Southern, per Db. 
Raspberries, 1875, per b 
EGGS —The market has 7 been relieved of its 
— of Western stock. The stored supply hus been 
ge and the daily receipts "eather more than suf- 
ficient to satisfy the demand until wituin a day or 
two, when the arrivals are falling off, and the stored 
stock has been drawn upenioa small extent to sup- 
ply the demand. State Eggs are not pienty and are 
firm. Receipts, 14,159 maehnaey- 6 wese; 
Jersey, single bbis., ee bbi 
State and Penn.. 
Western, prime 
Western, tair marks 
Southern and Southwestern... ° oo 
Canadian .6 5.5) 5.3 oa co Sones sedsedocssccsecccese 12 


GREEN FRUITS 2 Aaples move slowly. Cherries 
are very dull. Gooseberries are plenty. Strawber- 



















ries are plenty and lower. We quote: 

Apples: 

Roxbury Russet, choice, per “i o 50@ 3 75 

Russets, good, per 30) 

Russets, poor to fair, per Dbl... .s.-+..c.+e 2 50 

Straw berries: 

Maryland, seedling, per quart............ ; 5a 8 

Delaware, ‘seedling, per quart b@ 8 
‘TSeY, seedling, per quart..... bia 10 

Qbetrits: per Ib........ besdsiUiesdasticcssles” SH “s 

Wir witid, DOF AD oe onic ds vescscceecss sWbdadusoe 4@ 7 

Gooseberries: 

Green, per bushb............. .. cnageenenewen 10@15 

Green, per quart... ......... Sei tedaeee sud - © 6 

Hothouse Fruits, ete.: 

Grapes, Black Hamburg, per Ib............ _ 75@ 1 25 

— Dectesesccuee cooccccccces 2 OU® 4 


A Virginia Peanuts are plenty and dull. The tend- 
ency is in buyers’ favor. 
Peanuts, Virginia, per busb........ s-eeeeee 1 40@ 1 65 
Peanuts, Wilmington, per bush...-..... . » 1 8@ Zz 00 
Peanuts, Tennessee, hed. per bush........ 1 124 

GREEN VEGETABLES.—Florida Tomatoes are 
lower. Peas are plenty and lower. Cucumbers are 
much lower. Cabbages sell well. 
Tomatoes, Charleston, per crate............ #2 ne 250 
‘lomatoes, Florida, per crate.... é 













Zomstoes. Bermuda, per bok... 80 
Peas, Jersey, perbbl.... . A +» 3 0@ 3 50 
oon a as ® +1 a 200 
Green Peas, Maryland, per bbl..... —..... 2 hia 3 00 
ew Peas, Norfolk, Marrowfat, ap Leip < 0O0@ 1 25 
Beans, Norfolk. per 400@ 4 
String Beans, Charleston, per crate: T5@ 100 
Cucumbers, Florida, per erate.,..... To@ 100 
Cucumbers, Charleston, per crate.. ~1W@ — 
Asparagus, Oys. Bay, per doz, bunches. 125@ 2 
Asparagus, Jersey, per doz. i5x@ 1 
Beets, Norfolk, 100 bunches. 2 Ka 3 
Khubarb, per 10 bunches........ 2 We 3 
Turnips, Jersey, per 100 bunches 2 00@ 3 
Cabbages, Norfolk, per bbi.. .. +1 W@ 1 
Cabbagcs, Charleston, per bbl —@1 
Caulifiower, Norfolk, per bbl. 2 0@ 2 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate. -12@ 


POTATOES,—Old Early Rose are dull and favor th 
buyer. New have arrived from Charleston in larg 
quantities. We raped 
ermuda, new, per bbi 
Chetieston, new, 
Cilarleston, new, 
Norfolk, new, i 











£42 eegoblbEbes 


Prince Albert, in double-head’ bois 
nferior of above kinds, in bulk.. 
Peerless, bulk, per bbi 


Pee 20) J AND GAME.—Live Poultry.—The sup- 
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ly of Western Fow!s and Ducks has been very large. 
keys are arriving ireely. Spring Chickens are in 











otations, Dress#ed“Poultry.—The 
but wat the demand has run very 
clined. Game--Wi 









mays prom bye ° ild Pigeons 

Po im fa viving. We —— ome game.of any conse- 
quence arri 

hy pusld 
spring Chi ekens, Delawareand Jersey, ¥ bd... B@ 2 
spring fetemnne Western, @ B.............-. W@ 
powers, OS ae teeesscocnes Ze — 

D.scevere. -—@ 1 
ROOSTETB, HD... i. dee coves 6@ 
Turkeys, Jersey, # BD... ll@ 1 
Turkeys, Western, # ®... w@ 12 
Ducks. Jersey, per pair...,. Re 8 
Ducks, Western, ie 65 
Geese, Jersey, per pair o-el T5@2 25 
Geese, Western, Per Pair... ......6..ecese. ood Bal KH 





DRESSED POULTRY. 
Fowls, qooese prime. ....4.../.04 - 1@ 16 
Fowls, tair to good...... ji Be@ 15 
Spring Chic kens, good to’ prime. 4@ 
Spring Chiekens, fair.to good. 21@ 23 
Turkeys, good to prime. . 14@ 1é 
Turkeys, oF ORNs Se Be M4 





AME. a 
Witla Epecws. , Picked, per doz ....3......... 50@_ 75 
wild oe :hamat per GOB. 0s. dcceccs, GO 60 
25 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
BEEF. 





SUGAR. 
Standard A........— & 9% Pisin Meas, bbl.. lu 5vall 
Steam Refined A.: a 9% Mess.. 2 00a.13 00 
Extra © White....— a 9K Prime Moss te ; 
S elesttetlcoioca os 
a. ia Messtce 
ss 


Mess, Western. 19 75a— — 
owaerea 810% |erime Mess rita ii 
Wi wees eee reer ‘ 

Px if ng Extra. -Tisats LARD. 

Cut <|Western steam 

RIVERSIDE "REFINERY rime, # B..... vetasa2 
SUGARS. ty econhn. lcs... aan 





Riverside A, soft era, 10 |Kettle rer — 
Riverside A, coarse“ ..10 [No 1, tes . 
Riverside Extra C...... 94 Rearied. sebersees nal 


Riverside Cal. Cream C. a HAM 
Riverside Cal. Golden.. 
















Marigold Yellow. ...... 3% . 
MOLASSES—wv0TY: dc#gl 
N. ©.. new..... a—t4 |Pickled............. Pre 8X 
Porto Rico. N-—45 a—6s mey Seite a 8% 
English Is.,N.—43 a—47 | Bacon, Dry Salt’d. n ally 
Mpeorredo ..0. a—45 FISH. Base 
s qt a 725 
Drips......+--.--d4 &—58 |Pikld Seale, 
Stiver Drips...— a—48 A ai5d 

olden “ ..——- a—46 !Pickled Cod, 
Beehive....... a—il # bbi........600 a 600 
—— Sugar Mack?2rei: 

spaaieis —%» a—26 !No.1 Shore. a a— 28 
TKAS—DUTY: Free New Bav.. a— 
Young Hyson.—30 ° 
son -—30 

Imperial . . 







Gunpowder 

Twankay {Salmon, pie., 

Oolong ‘ *#bbi,new..J8u0 a2000 

Japan ‘Herring, spt, 

COWtiia—~bory- Free. i_# bbi.... .4500 a 

Java... iHerring, sca. 

Maracaib: 1 # box.......— 23 a—30 

Laguayra.. eee es 0. 

Rio, Unore 21),8 —22 1,% box...—1b a—18 
= n—21% 'SALD—Dory : al2 cus. B 
“ 


20 a 20%! 100 Ts. 
19 a—19%5; Turke {siand, 


FRUIT. bus a—25 
(Raisins. luyerd B— alt iaimawisesie a—— 
1° 1.Muse’l. a16 {Verdins .....200 a—— 
fee! Londoni. “ al5 1Onon daga- 

I“ Seeaiess. “ none | fine a260 


Fe Valencia.—  a— iox<yTable Salt in bxs. 


& CUFrANLS, ««—— a—7%%i # doz..... .110 a12 
| Prunes . —— a— 5%; In ~yg ed 
| Citron..... 21 ~ 0 staal pei 7 a- 
X8—ld5sga — 
"4 3° inavbl.... 3%a— 


a— ‘ 
Magearont. Tu, 15 a—l5 tan 


pper werenne a—19 
Vermicellt, Tt. a—l6 
m. —10 a—l} 
CANNED FRUIT, Etc. 
Peaches,2 Bb # 





0 
+1358 —24 


OB s0ccasscese a2 Nutmegs......110 a115 
3) oeesceccces a—— 
—— eH a350 'SODA—BICARB. 

Pineapple. 2 b In po, N’castl—5 sa— 

doz.........2 a210 ican.—44 a—— 
Toa. A > 0 125 ee : ‘~~ s 1% 

> SALERATOS. 

rts 12% a155 | in papers, ® B T¥a— 
Corn, Sugar, 2 SOA P—DUTY. 0F Ct.ad.v. 
OSE... e001 200 Castile, imported. 9 ad 

Peas,2® ® doz 170 @220 d.lo al9 


Castile, domestic. 9 a 9% 


my | 
CANDLES. 
Patent Wax. .... -. a— 


— Family....... H al 
a— 





— 8 
Starcn. "Taundy.._ 5a 7 
Starch, Pat.Gloss oad 
# 180 380 |Starch, Corn.....— a—10 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Grand Crystals.50 a—-— 
Good Quality...40 a—— 
Ordi {MATY...26.00-29 &— 35 





Flour avd Grain. 
LOUR. No.2 Milwauk,120 a 121 
wit. Alx..& No. 1 Chicago..123 a 125 
Geotown>57 a8%7 |Nv.2 “ litt ally 
Ext.&Fam. \ No.3: * <.20f a:103 
Bt. Louis Ty phe a 910 Winter Red. - 137 a 138 
Ind., ¥ Amber Mich., 148 a 140 
and Mich: 550 a 650 | White Mich... 159 a 110 
Amber.... - \No. n.... 125 a 123 
Minn.extra....50) 92740 |CORN. 
* New Pro- ‘No Grade.... 51 a52 
cess....625 a1000 |Steam........ .2.. 55% 57 
Extra state....480 a@525 |Low Mixed . 1 a 61x 





Ungraded 





~ yeaa "393 bag (Mix sa do iP ’ Saya 59% 
k 3) uthern 

= 6 Oat ellow.63 a b4ig 

Rye fF lour.. 49 a5 \24 fd vererseess MOminal, 
CORN MEAL. + OOD ee ia a 87! 

Brandywine. .— a3ii a 1, White a 431 
Oat Meal... 32.5 75 @725 ‘ a 

HEA Heejected .. 354% 

No.1 Milwauk.129 2 130KlpyB@o i vgs 





Wool. Hides, ‘iui, Skins. 


Woon. | ‘HORNS—Duty : Kree. 
A.Sax. F’e®D.—w) a—-70 |Ox.B.A.& BR... Ed a Be 








A.F.B. os a-0 Am..... 200 
e erind—23 a—s} [FU = 
Gap. Pulled » oan fer gay ee > 
No.1Pulled....25 a—%) {Beaver ¥ pees 
Sup. Pulled....— a—4) “ North#?d.1W a 300 
Vaip. Unwasn.g.19 a—20 | “ Southern.-30 a—75 
Texas fine.....—2? a—27 a“ estern..1 a=—— 
pores coarse. .—18 a nt a Po | At 
g. 1. Washed..025 a—33 Red¥oxNorthl & 200 
Smyrna Unw..3]i a—!8 in. — 2 a— 35 
Smyrna Wash.5"3 a—30 # West. com— al 
Cal. Bp’g Clip, 2% a2 = pets | sis 
ome] oy Ta, Paws S18 
RBCs *t 909 go Mi 
jum.... .N 
ORCS ay aa (Gomp curnane es bn — 
sah D. a-— 
Cal. 8.0. unw. 15 a—is |Dee' r Sisal, # B.O240— — 
HIDKES—DoTY: Free. Muskrat. 14 30 
R.G.&B. Ayres Skunk.........100 a 175 





Wolf, vsmail ..— 50 atm 
ra.h’ox.eto— 13ka— — [Bear. b browne. 100 ab 
enbelged 3 LE. ty tt td a 
. — 15; r, 
VeraCrus....—— 9-16 [4,8 PCa D— 8 eal 
a= 

















s- 





Tampico. ....—15) a— — e.—— 7, 
Calcutta Buia, 10%48—— iOak, heavy. —— a-— 
Bb ale COP... = &—— 








4a — [rome ag LB Xer—26 ©: 


nSa W 
Slaugnter— 9%a— ’¢k. dam— yp a— 
, Drags and Dyes. 





Alconol....... 2 16 rane Jala 10....— 1Oa— 11 
Aloes. # B...— Lua LacDee.g Ogg = 
Aloessoc’tri’e—35 280 Licorice 20 a—3 
Al eoecee 2% = adder, D. 

Ant gid.— 13 goid.... ....— 6a— 8 
Argois ref.cld— 27}¢a—31 |Madder, French be ~ 
Arsenic vow’r.g. 3 a— 3) BOld.........— 4 @— 5 

cetida...— 12 Manna, 8 

sals’mM Capivi...t6 flake.......- a— 45 
salsam Tolu. 165 a175 {M 

fal. Peru.gid.— — a Llu ee a110 








rimst’ne.flor— 4 a—— — Pepperm’t, = 
rim e#t’n.ed3450 03350 nulasg..... 4 =—— 
mpnor.ret.—— a—27 oi sot ai 
Cantharides.. 1 = -— 1% 
r.A’mon‘agld 134a—— 10 


Opi 5 
Cardamoms..—— a 132% Oxal, cla eB ealU<e - = 
Castor Ot be p’d t 0a — cassunares. . ae 
ChamomuleFi.—19 a—40 si Greksilvergid — —e2Kga— ig 
Pot- 


Chiorate 
asn,goia....—214a— 22 





ag} Chi.— 55 a 175 
a— 






Verdigris. gid. 
Gum Myrrn, Vitriol, Blue.— 8 a— ¢ 
Ricsvosivs -—35 a—36 |INDIGO—DUTY: FREE. 
| Bengal, ¥mgidl 5 9 alt 
30 a—8d 


Guin Trag..st.— 20 a—40 [Manilla “  —@) <a 
Gum Trag..fi.gd.55 85 nee 


Gum Benzoin— 50 a— 60 | 





a 
Hyd.Pota.Am— — 2240 Guavemala,gd - 3248 1% 
Ipecacuanna, 
razil, gold. —-— a— 938 
Merais 
TRON—Doty: Bars $1@1% COPPEK—DoTY: Pig and 
#b; R.R.70e #100 ; Boil- ba 5c. and Sheathing 


Am’can Ingot— 20Ka— 21 







14@lxc. # D; Pig $7 #|Sheathing,new ; 

ton; 3 ont, 5 ted 5 (suits) @ ...— a—dl 
Eng. Rail Sheathing ,oid— 19 a—21 

goidin bndsi0 00 a4200 Sheath’ g, yell—21 a— 


Amer. Rail # ton, 
currency... 4000 24500 
Pig, Mnglish & 
Scotcn. # ton. 29 50a 30 00 
ae Ame American., 20 = 2 Uo 
r 


+ Am. => 
Bar. ae ‘483. g. 100 008 -— 
Sheet. Russia, # 





Dory? Pls, 
OTY: 

aod ia free. 
Plates and Sheets 1® 





b gold —- 2 . £0: 1s4a— 18% 
Sheet, Singie, D. English, po lixa— 184 
Plates 1.C.ch 710 a7 25 


&' a— 4 A 99: 

NAIL3.— UTY: Cai, 134; a . 609 a 625 

Wrong, ax Horseshoe,|SPEL'T TER-~( 4iNN)-DUTY 
c 

Cut, weagate — a3 





$150 per 1 s. 
see € 330 | Plates, gold.. _— 
ra 7d *  dom.. 775 530) 
Cline ZINC—Doryv. In Pigs,B 
SHOT ‘Dury: ye eb. $1 50 #100 s.; Sheets 
D’p & Pk (c) # : 
D In Sheets gld.——  a— 





Oils. Naval Steres. Etc. 
Oll.— Duty: Palm 10,Olive; NAVAL STORES — Dut. 
ed,| Sp’ts Turpentine, 30cts. 
gal.; other kinds 20 # ctf 


Y hale or other fish (for- Tarpon . Sft.N. 
cent. ad val 


mo Wisnoee s— 2a - -3l 


_—— #7ailis a ne 





* m.# b Guys” - 84a— 9 >: 2 
insced, y U 
Waal i..... a-~ 56 Rosin.eoai std 18 ali 
Linseea, itng.— a-— No.2% 

Whale, ‘ernae— 69 a— 66 280 Ihs......-- 1 90 a 210 


“ ret. Wint—72 a—73 |Spi’ts’ 
“ ret. Spr'g— 70 


“W.L. vi’eh 180 al Crude, 40 to 

ed. Western, grav., So....—1ll a—ll% 

distilled.....— — %— 65 scecccccee— Sa 
Lard O1..P.W.— 87 a— w 8.W., 
Kerosene ill’g—— a— (sh’pgorder)}—— a— 14% 
OIL-CAKE—-DoutTy: Free. Kefined,S. P.W.. 
Thin ob. cakes, (job’g lots)..— “17 wa 19% 

ton, cur...—— a4050 Ng tha, ref., 
73 grav)..— S8¥a— 9 
ombdaines, 


FEA'THERS—Dorty: t; Byes. HOPS—DOUTY: bcts. # 
Prime West'n— 56 Crop 1875..... isonet als 
FLAX—Doty: $2040 Fl °° 1874.....00.... 8 ald 


ton. 
No’th Kiv.# b— 1 





a—— jOld..... fet Ree 
HEMP—Duty: —— £5 a yet pe 
Manilla $25 i ts # b and W ¥ ct. ad 


sien $25; A, ond a Blasting, # aw 
8. 


Rus.act. Ht w. 200 00a 210 00} Shi . 
Sisal, goid......— 44a 43¢]Riffe............ ——a 540 
Manilla. # B.. SE 





Do dressed. 1900 200 U0 — 


r. @D.... ——a— 15% 
N. ee Wa— 75 lTimotny. ¥buz2760 a 280 
Retau Lots .... ——a—— 


jFlax.Am.rougn 1508 160 
“ Canary...650 a 650 


H. K.& F.B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts. 
' NEW YORK. 

We do the largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection therewith a con- 
siderable Produce Commission business, our sales 
made direct to retail Grocers (not to Job and Ship- 
pers). We are enabled to get the full market value 
of Butter and other produce consigned to us. 


PERFECTION IN COOKING 


accomplished by the most inexperienced by the use of 


Knickerbocker Baking Powder. 


It stands without a rival and has proven itself to be 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER 


yet offered. Itisno trouble to useit. Free from all 
objectionable ingredients and is absolutely Full 


Weight. 
WM. J. STITT & CO., 
156 Chambers Street, N. Y- 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Facilities to Club Organizers 
Price-list. 


‘Send fer New 
THE GREAT TEA CO. > 


(P.-0.Box 5642) 31 and 33 VESKY 8T., NewYork 


QR —The cboicest in ee 9 warig ee 
prices— Largest Co: A 

















- staple aratie_sleuss everybody le conan y 
° tao t vmware circular to o RO 
nen are 
So paste esey Bt, yew Y. 0. Box 1387 
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DOLLY INDEPENDENT. 


BY MARY HARTWELL. 








tseene: A gate opening into a back alley. DOLLY 
venturing through, at a toddling pace. DOLLY 
loquitur.] 
I DOESN’T need my nurse or mamma— 
J tan tate tare of me! 


(Wagging her head a great many times.) 





I wonder who lives down vis alley ? 
I guess I'll go and see. 


Vis is a rong way off from my house— 
About a hunner mile ; 

Oh! see ve water in ve gutter ; 
I stop and play awhile. 











Vare comes a woman wif a baxet— 
Oh! sumfin in my shoe! 
(Sits down.) 


I guess Ill pull it off and shate it ; 
I'll take ’em bofe off, too. 


(Sits and meditates.) 


I breeve I’m firsty for my dinner, 
I comed so far to-day. 

I'll hang my foots down in ve water. 
O—o—o—h! s—l—ippers made of tlay! 


(The woman with the basket approaches and inter- 
rogates DOLLY.) 


No, ma’am, [ ain’t a “little lady” ; 
I’m Mamma’s Dolly-bird. 

My toral netlace Papa gived me. 
I didn’t ever heard 


Vat fruit and flowers drowed in your baxet. 
(Beginsto be vaguely frightened.) 
I wish—I was—at home! 
Oh! yes, I'll goif you will tate me; 
It hurts my foots to come. 


(Enter MAMMA, distractedly; and exit woman with 
basket.) 


Vare’s Mamma! vare’s my very Mamma! 
Mamma, I’m good, I’m good! 

I fought I could take care of Dolly— 

(Sobbing on MAMMA’S neck.) 

But oh! I wish you would! 

My toes am broke—I los’ my bonnet— 
[sorry ’at I come— 

Ve baxet woman got my toral— 
Oh! Mamma—le’s—go—home !! 

(Burst of sobs, which MAMMA smothers with kisses.) 
CINCINNATI, O., 1876. 





WEDDING PRESENTS. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 





“Moruer! mother!” cried Carrie Sef- 
ton, bursting in hastily from school, one 
day. ‘Miss Carleton is going to be mar- 
tied to Mr. Horace Bent. Won’t you give 
mesome money to help buy her wedding- 
veil?” 

“Help buy her wedding-veil!” repeated 
her sister Annie, scornfully. ‘‘What a 
ridiculous girl you are, Carrie!” 

“Sue Graves told me so, any way.” 

“Sue Graves doesn’t know anything 
about it. We couldn’t raise enough money 
in the whole school.” 

“T don’t believe *twould cost so very 
much,” persisted Carrie. ‘‘ Just a little 
piece of lace, so.” 

“It’s a large piece of lace, and there are 
different kinds of lace,” explained Annie, 
patronizingly. ‘‘Some are cheap and some 
are dear. Of course, Miss Carleton would 
wanta nice one. But we’re not going to 
buy a veil at all.” 

“Tshould think your taste might be a 
little doubtful in such a matter,” said Mam- 
ma, with a smile. 

“But we're going to give her some- 
thing,” continued Annie. ‘We can’t de- 
cide until we see how much money we get. 
You will give ussome, won’t you, Mother?” 

“We'll see about it.” 

“Mr. Bent is immensely rich,” said An- 
nie, with an important little air. ‘‘ Grace 
Markham says he owns a magnificent house 
In Chicago, where they are going to live; 
and Miss Carleton will have everything she 
Wants, always.” 

“Tshould think it was hardly necessary 
‘o buy a present for a person who is sure of 
ilways having everything she wants,” 


| laughed Maroma. 


“Oh! well, you know people always like 
‘o receive presents; and we might give her 
soMething that she would never think of 
herself.” 


“I think that is quite likely to be the 
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case if you select it yourselves,” said 
Mamma, with another laugh. But she 
promised the money and the anxious chil- 
dren were satisfied. ; 

Many were the whispered consultations 
held by Miss Carleton’s scholars about that 
all-absorbing topic, the present. The girls 
clustered together in little groups at recess, 
and sometimes alas! could not resist the 
temptation of saying just a word about it 
during school-hours. The teacher could 
not fail to perceive that the desire for 
knowledge was not the _ all-absorbing 
passion among her youthful charges, and 
wondered at first at the almost unanimous 
desertion of the playground; but, being a 
quick-witted woman, her keen eyes pene- 
trated the mystery ere the great project was 
fairly under way. 

‘*I hope it won't be a photograph album 
or a spoonholder,” she said, smilingly, to 
herself, thinking of the duplicates of each 
which reposed upon the shelf of her closet at 
home. © ‘‘ Otherwise, I am resigned.” 

But there were some children in the 
school who contributed nothing toward the 
present. They had all been asked, ‘‘just 
out of politeness,” as Grace Markham said; 
for no money could reasonably be expected 
from children whose clothes were worn and 
faded, and who sometimes even had to stay 
at home from school because ‘‘their shoes 
was out.” These children kept aloof from 
the others, affecting indifference to a pro- 
ject in which they felt that they could have 
no part. To them it was only another tan- 
talizing evidence of the power of riches; 
an evidence which was little needed, as 
alas! most of them were fully convinced of 
it before. 

‘‘T wouldn’t give ’em a cent, if I had 
fifty,” said Kate O’Leary, a large girl, with 
bold, black eyes. ‘Such a time just be- 
cause she’s going to get married! Such an 
auful rich man, too! You'd think he 
owned the whole school-house.” 

““There’s Hannah O’Brien, givin’ in her 
money as big as the rest of ’em,” said an- 
other girl who was standing near. 

‘““Why shouldn’t she? Dennis O’Brien’s 
made a pile of money out of that whisk ey- 
shop of his. I'll tell her so, too, if she 
comes a-near me.” 

‘‘IT don’t care how much they get,” said 
Biddy Carey, with a good-natured smile. 
*‘Y’d give if I could; but whin I can’t I 
don’t cry. Miss Carleton has been a good 
teacher to me; but she wouldn’t find as 
many coppers as would buy her a dishcloth 
in all our part.” 

‘Our part” referred to the three rooms 
which Biddy’s father hired of Dennis 
O’Brien, the liquor-dealer, to pay the rent 
of which the whole family were obliged to 
pinch and scrimp in every possible way. 

But there was one scholar who watched 
the proceedings of the contributors with 
silent interest. She could not add the 
smallest sum to their amount; but she felt 
neither indifferent, like laughing Biddy, 
hor bitter, like scowling Kate. Her inabil- 
ity to give was to her simply a great trial, 
which she bore courageously, as she had 
borne many trials before, never dreaming 
what a heroine she was. When the baby 
‘took sick” with the measles she had left 
school and nursed him faithfully. Hardly 
had she regained her footing in the class 
when her father ‘‘ came down with a sick- 
ness”; and again her small services were in 
requisition. Perceiving the handiness and 
quickness of his little daughter, Mr. Patrick 
Mackay had conceived the brilliant idea of 
sending her to live out with Mrs. Sweeney, 
an acquaintance of his, who wanted a 
young lass to wait upon the boarders. Here 
she had lived until discharged, on account 
of her size (or, rather, want of size), which, 
as it was no fault of hers, her father was 
kind enough to forgive and had graciously 
allowed her to go back to school again, to 
her great delight. Butoh, dear! how much 
the girls had learned while she was away. 

“I’m afraid you don’t try, Maggie,” said 
Miss Carleton, when she had explained the 
troublesome process of multiplication for 
the fifth time. 

It was the morning after her return. The 
other girls had gone. Poor Maggie was 
‘kept in.” 

‘I tried to try,” she replied, sadly; ‘‘ but 
it gets all mixed up with me. I’m more 
used to the dishes now. Baby was cross 
last night, an’ I sat up late mindin’ him, 





while mother sewed my clothes, to come to- 
day.” 

Miss Carleton looked at the patient little 
face. Then she stooped and kissed the 
white forehead just above the tired eyes, 
and bade Maggie go home and go to bed, 
the latter part of which injunction being 
such an unheard-of proposition that it made 
the child smile pitifully to herself as she 
left the room. 

But Maggie had never forgotten that kiss. 
When the question of the present was agi- 
tated she wished—oh, how much!—that she 
could add her mite with the rest. Her face 
was very sober as she told her mother of 
Miss Carleton’s intended departure. ‘‘She’s 
to marry a man with no end of money. 
She’ll get everything she wants,” said she, 
in conclusion; for the rumors of the almost 
fabulous wealth of Mr. Bent, at which no 
one would have been more astonished than 
that gentleman himself, had reached her 
ears. 

“She'll be gettin’ some things she don’t 
want, if she lives long in the world,” was 
the mother’s somewhat ungracious rejoin- 
der. 

Maggie didn’t answer. She took her 
little kitten in her arms, and a few salt drops 
fell upon his smooth black fur. 

The kitten was a real comfort to Maggie 
Mackay. She had a way of whispering her 
troubles into his ear, and since the few 
squally days succeeding his introduction 
into the family she had never found him 
wanting in sympathy. At first he had been 
a shy little creature, resisting ungratefully 
all her efforts to caress him. So very wild 
was he, in fact, that in a fit of momentary 
indignation she had christened him ‘“‘Spitty 
Crock.” The dirst name for his disposition, 
the second for his color. As Spitty be- 
came accustomed to his new quarters there 
was a wonderful improvement in his man- 
ners; but his name remained unchanged. 
He was still ‘‘ Spitty Crock.” 

As Maggie sat stroking her little favorite 
the door opened and Biddy Carey entered. 

‘“«They’re to give her a picture,” said she, 
eagerly. ‘‘Grace Markham’s mother chose 
it. There’s a frame on it, an’ trees an’ 
water. I seen it.” 

Maggie was silent. 

‘‘Whin our ships comes in we'll give her 
somethin’ better nor a picture,” laughed 
Biddy. ‘‘I haven’t a cent’s worth now, nor 
you neither. Yes, you have, too. You 
have old Spitty Crock here. He’s better 
nor 8 hundred pictures.” And she pulled 
his ears and stroked his fur the wrong way, 
until he put up his back and growled with 
true feline indignation. 

Maggie said nota word. She had caught, 
half unwillingly, at Biddy’s laughing sug- 
gestion. Why should not Spitty Crock be 
an acceptable present to a young house- 
keeper elect? He was good and playful, 
and would no doubt be able by and bye to 
do his part in the way of rat and mouse- 
killing, in which his mother was such an 
adept. He loved everybody—when they 
didn’t tease him. In short, he was just the 
dearest little kitten in the world. Mrs. 
Sweeney kept acat. So did Mrs. Baxter, 
at the great house where her mother 
washed. She was almost sure that Miss 
Carleton would like him; but oh! how could 
she give up darling little Spitty Grock? 

Maggie fought a battle with herself that 
afternoon, and came off more than con- 
queror. 

When the presentation day arrived great 
was the commotion among Miss Carleton’s 
pupils. The lady made every effort to pre- 
serve an expression of discreet uncon- 
sciousness; but found it almost beyond her 
power. When, however, just before the 
close of the session, Annie Sefton walked 
up to the desk with the picture in her hand, 
and made a neat little speech, which she 
had carefully learned for the occasion, the 
teacher’s behavior was all that her “‘ loving 
scholars ” could desire. 

Nobody missed Maggie Mackay from the 
group of eager children who crowded 
round the teacher after school. Nobody 
saw a little figure enter the building, nearly 
an hour later, bringing a covered basket in 
one small, trembling hand. She had waited 
until she thought the scholars were gone. 
When she reached the school-room she 
found Miss Carleton, with bonnet and shawl 
on, ready for departure. Two great tears 
were rolling slowly down her cheeks. 
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“If any one had told me that I should 
ever cry at the thoughé of leaving this old 
room,” said she, impatiently, to herself, as 
she wiped her éyes, ‘<I ‘should neyer have 
believed it, never!” Then she turned, and 
saw Maggie standing with the basket in her 
hand. 

‘« What is this?” she asked, surprised. 

‘It’s Spvitty Crock,” replied Maggie, lift 
ing the cover a very little, and disclosing 
small black head and a pair of frightened 
green eyes. ‘‘I can’t let you see him good 
He might run away. He’s for you, ma’am.” 

‘‘For me!” said the astonished teacher. 

‘““Yes’m. I hadn’t no money to bring 
for the picture, an’ I thought—people keeps 
cats—an’ Spitty’s a good cat. He'll catch 
the rats when he’s bigger—an’—he plays 
beautiful.” 

Poor little Maggie. Never had she loved 
Spitty Crock so dearly as at this moment. 

‘But will you not miss him very much?” 
asked Miss Carleton. 

‘«There’s one in Miss Connell’s part,” re- 
plied Maggie, trying hard to keep back the 
tears. 

‘She hath cast in more than they all,” 
repeated the teacher to herself, involun- 
tarily thinking of the widow’s mite. She 
shut the school-room door carefully, and, 
taking the basket in her hand, began to un- 
tie the string that held the cover. 

‘‘T must look at my present,” said she. 
“You must introduce us to each other, 
Maggie.” 

‘* Oh! please don’t,” begged poor Maggie. 
‘‘He’ll know me again, an’—” she stopped 
suddenly. 

“My dear little Maggie,” said Miss Carle- 
ton, gently, ‘‘why do you give your kitten 
to me, when you love him so?” 

“‘I wanted to,” replied Maggie, simply. 
‘*He’ll not plague you much. He likes 
them that’s good to him.” 

‘*T shall love him dearly for your sake.” 

The child looked up gratefully, smiling 
through her tears. 

**But why did you give him such a queer 
name, Maggie?” 

“°Twas because he’s so black, an’ he 
used to be cross.” 

“*T shall call him ‘Mac,’ for you. But if 
Ihave the cat, I must have the basket, 
too.” This was the device of a kindly 
heart for the delicate bestowal of a sum of 
money, which she put into the child’s little 
red hand. 

“Now,” she continued, ‘“‘it is getting 
late. The best of friends must part, and 
we must go.” She took the small, tear- 
stained face between her two hands, look- 
ing at it for a moment earnestly, with 
moistening eyes. 

“‘T shall never forget you, my good, good 
little Maggie.” 

She kissed the trembling lips once, twice, 
thrice. Then the child turned and left the 
room, without another word. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Horace Bent took 
their departure for their Western home 
much curiosity was expressed among their 
many friends as to the contents of a certain 
small basket which the lady held carefully 
in her lap and which she laughingly in- 
sisted that no hand but her own should 
touch. Their curiosity was not satisfied; 
but you and I, dear reader, can easily guess 
the secret. It was the little black kitfen 
Mac, no longer Spitty Crock. 

ROXBURY, MASS., 1876. 








CORONATION OF A MAY QUEEN. 


THE coronation of the May Queen at 
Knutsford, on Monday, was witnessed by 
some thousands of persons, who came from 


Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns, 
from which the railway companies ran 
special trains. The proceedings com- 
menced by a procession of the children 
belonging to the schools in the town to the 
parish church. After a short service there, 
headed by the bands of the Volunteers, the 

paraded the town and reached Knutsford- 
heath, where the coronation took place. 
The procession included the Queen, Miss 
Eleanor Toft, a scholar at the parochial 
schools, who was escorted by her maids of 
honor, the crown and scepter-bearers, beef- 
eaters, the May-day footguards, the royal 
jesters, the representatives of trade, and 
other state dignitaries. The youthful Queen 
was crowned with a solemnity becomin 

the occasion, after which she was present 

with the scepter. _The coronation thus 
being over, the bands struck up ‘‘ God Save 
the yee ie Childers o-wiees _ 
sang round the Maypole, and su uently 
they were served with tea.— English Paper. 
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Selections. 
THE PRAIRIE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


’Trs built in the midst of the prairie, 
Of rude and quaint design, 

The veriest box of a school-house, 
But seventeen feet by nine. 

Down by the leafy Arkansas, 
In the glorious nights of June, 

By hands that were weary but willing, 
The cottonwood beams were hewn. 





They were raised in the moonlit midnight, 
When the horses and ptows were still; 
The workers had only their hearts to give, 

But those they gave with a will! 
I think that an echo is lingering 

Of the songs that they sang at night, 
As gladly they fastened the rafters, 

By the pale and quivering light ; 


For still, when the Sabbath mornings 
The jubilant footsteps bring, 
And the children gather in classes, 
I wish you could hear them sing! 
Forth on the air of the prairie 
The melody floats and soars, ; 
Till the mothers who cannot join them 
Smile glad from their cabin doors. 


Once, when a blue-eyed darling 
Drooped with the summer flowers, 
Called by a love more perfect 
To a better home than ours— 
When her speech and her sight were failing, 
‘‘ Mother !” she softly said, 
‘ Let the children come when they carry 
Me hence to my graveyard bed. 
Let them sing in their sweet young voices 
Those hymns of the Saviour’s love. 
It will comfort your heart’s deep yearning 
Till the day when we meet above !”” 


Sweet love! from the dear old school-house 
We carried her forth to rest, 
While the children softly were singing 
The songs that she loved the best. 
And the hallowing presence of sorrow 
Has touched and has glorified 
The quaint little Sunday school-room, 
Built alone on the prairie wide. 
—Sunday-school Times. 





THE MEMORIAL OF THE CHINA- 
MEN TO THE PRESIDENT. 


To His Exce.tuency U. S. Grant, PREst- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
Sir:—In the absence of any consular 

representative, we, the undersigned, in the 
name and in behalf of the Chinese people 
now in America, would most respectfully 
present for your consideration the following 
statements regarding the subject of Chinese 
immigration to this country: 

I. We understand that it has always been 
the settled policy of your honorable govern- 
ment to welcome immigration to your 
shores from all countries, without let or 
hindrance. 

The Chinese are not the only people who 
have crossed the ocean to seek a residence 
in this land. 

II. The treaty of amity and peace between 
the United States and China makes special 
mention of the rights and privileges of 
Americans in China, and also of the rights 
and privileges of Chinese in America. 

ut. American steamers, subsidized by 
your honorable government, have visited 
the ports of China and invited our people to 
come to this country, to find employment 
and improve their condition. Our people 
have been coming to this country for the 
last twenty-five years; but up to the present 
time there are only 150,000 Chinese in all 
these United States, 60,000 of whom are in 
California and 30,000 in the city of San 
Francisco. 

IV. Our people in this country, for the 
most part, have been peaceable, law- 
abiding, and industrious. They performed 
the largest part of the unskilled labor in the 
construction of the Central Pacific Railroad 
and also of all other railroads on this coast. 
They have found useful and remunerative 
employment in all the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of this coast, in agricultural pur- 
suits, and in family service. While benefit- 
ing themselves with the honest reward of 
their daily toil, they have given satisfaction 
to their employers and have left all the re- 
sults of their industry to enrich the state. 
They have not displaced white laborers 
from these positions, but have simply mul- 
tiplied the industrial enterprises of the 
country. 
£ The Chinese have neither attempted 
nor desired to interfere with the established 
order of things in this country, either of 
politics or religion. They have opened no 
whisky saloons, for the purpose of dealing 
out poison and degrading their fellow-men. 
They have promptly paid their duties, their 
taxes, their rents, and their debts. 

VL. It has often occurred, about the time 
of the state and general elections, that polit- 
ical agitators have stirred up the minds of 
the people in hostility to the Chinese; but 
formerly the hostility has usually sub- 
sided after the elections were over. 

VII. At the present time an intense ex- 
citement and bitter hostility against the 
Chinese in this land, and against further 
Chinese immigration, has been created in 
the minds of the people, led on by his 
honor the mayor of San Francisco and his 
associates in office, and approved by his ex- 
cellency the governor and other great men 
of the state. 

These great men gathered some 20,000 of 
the people of this city together on the even- 
ing of April the fifth, and adopted an ad- 





dress and resolutions against Chinese im- 
migration. They have since appointed 
three men (one of whom we understand to 
be.the author of the address and resolu- 
tions) to carry that address and those reso- 
lutions to your excellency, and to present 
further objections, if possible, against the 


| immigration of the Chinese to this country. 


VIII. In that address numerous charges 
are made against our people, some of 
which are highly colored and sensational, 
and others, having no foundation whatever 
in fact, are only calculated to mislead hon- 
est minds and create an unjust prejudice 
against us. 

We wish most respectfully to call your 
attention, and, through you, the attention 
of Congress, to some of the statements of 
that remarkable paper, and aska careful 
comparison of the statements there made 
with the facts of the case; and 

(a.) It is charged against us that not one 
virtuous Chinawoman has been brought to 
this country, and that here we have no 
wives nor children. 

The fact is that already a few hundred 
Chinese families have been brought here. 
These are all chaste, pure, keepers-at-home, 
not known on the public street. There are 
also among us a few hundred, perhaps a 
thousand, Chinese children born in 
America. 

The reason why so few of our families 
are brought to tbis country is because it is 
contrary to the custom and against the in- 
clination of virtuous Chinese women to go 
so far from home, and because the frequent 
outbursts of popular indignation against 
our people have not encouraged us to bring 
our families with us against their will. 

Quite a number of, Chinese prostitutes 
have been brought to this country by un- 
principled Chinamen; but these at first 
were brought from China at the instigation 
and for the gratification of white men. 
And even at the present time it is com- 
monly reported that a part of the proceeds 
of this villainous traffic goes to enrich a 
certain class of men belonging to this hon- 
orable nation—a class of men, too, who are 
under solemn obligation to Suppress the 
whole vile business, and who certainly have 
it in their power to suppress it if they so 
desired. 

A few years ago our Chinese merchants 
tried to send these prostitutes back to 
China, and succeeded in getting a large 
number on board the outgoing steamer; but 
a certain lawyer of your honorable nation 
(said to be the author and bearer of these 
resolutions against our people), in the em- 
ploy of unprincipled Chinamen, procured a 
writ of habeas corpus, and brought all those 
women on shore again; and the courts de- 
cided that they had a right to stay in this 
country, if they so desired. Those women 
are still here, and the only remedy for this 
evil and also for the evil of Chinese gam- 
bling lics, so far as we can see, in an honest 
and impartial administration of municipal 
government in all its details, even includ- 
ing the police department. If officers 
would refuse bribes, then unprincipled 
Chinamen could no longer purchase im- 
munity from the punishment of their 
crimes. 

(b.) It is charged against us that we have 
purchased no real estate. The general tone 
of public sentiment has not been such as to 
encourage us to invest in real estate, and 
yet our people have purchased and now 
own over $800,000 worth of real estate in 
San Francisco alone. 

(c.) It is charged against us that we eat 
rice, fish, and vegetables. It is true that 
our diet is slightly different from the peo- 
ple of this honorable country. Our tastes in 
these matters are not exactly alike and can- 
not be forced. But is that a sin on our 
part, of sufficient gravity to be brought be- 
fore the President and Congress of the 
United States? 


(d.) It is charged that the Chinese are no 
benefit to this country. Are the railroads 
built by Chinese labor no benefit to the 
country? Are the manufacturing estab- 
lishments largely worked by Chinese labor 
no benefit to this country? Do not the re- 
sults of the daily toil of a hundred thou- 
sand men increase the riches of this coun- 
try? Isit no benefit to this country that 
the Chinese annually pay over $2,000,000 
duties at the custom-house of San Francis- 
co? Is not the $200,000 annual poll-tax 
paid by the Chinese any benefit? And are 
not the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
taxes on personal property, and the foreign 
miner’s tax, annually paid to the revenues 
of this country, any benefit? 

(e.) Itis charged against us that the ‘‘ Six 
Chinese Companies” have secretly estab- 
lished judicial tribunals, jails, and prisons, 
and secretly exercise judicial authority over 
the people. This charge has no foundation 
in fact. These Six Companies were orig- 
inally organized for the purpose of mutual 
protection and care of our people coming 
to and going from this country. The Six 
Companies do not claim nor do they exer- 
cise any judicial authority whatever, but 
are the same as any tradesmen or protect- 
ive and benevolent societies. If it were 
true that the Six Companies exercise 
judicial authority over the Chinese people, 
then why do all the Chinese people still go 
to American tribunals to adjust their differ- 
ences or to secure the punishment of their 
criminals? 

Neither do these Companies import either 
men or women into this country, 
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(f.) It is charged that ‘all Chineseflaboring 
men are slaves, This is not true in a single 
instance. Chinamen labor for bread. The 
= all kinds of industries for a liveli 


Is it so, then, that every man laboring for 
his livelihood is a slave? If these men are 
slaves, then all men laboring for wages are 
slaves. 

(g,) It is charged that the Chinese com- 
merce brings no benefit to American bank- 
ers and importers, But the fact is that an 
immense trade is carried on between China 
and the United States by American mer- 
chants; and all the carrying business of 
both countries, whether by steamers, sail- 
ing vessels, or railroad, is done by Ameri- 
cans, No China ships are engaged in the 
carrying traffic between the two countries. 

Ts ita sin to be charged against us that 
the Chinese merchants are able to conduct 
their mercantile business on thair own capi. 
tal? And is not the exchange of millions of 
dollars annually by the Chinese with the 
banks of this city any benefit to the banks? 

(h.) We respectfully ask a careful consid- 
eration of all the foregoing statements. The 
Chinese are not the only people nor do they 
bring the only evils that now afflict this 
country. And, since the Chinese people are 
now here, under solemn treaty rights, we 
hope to be protected according to the terms 
of this treaty. 

But, if ‘the Chinese are considered detri- 
mental to the best interests of this country, 
and if our presence here is offensive to the 
American people, let there be a modifica- 
tion of existing reety relations between 
China and the United States, either prohib- 
iting or limiting further Chinese immigra- 
tion, and, if desirable, requiring also the 
gradual retirement of the Chinese people 
now here from this country. Such an ar- 
rangement, though not without embarrass- 
ments to both parties, we believe, would not 
be altogether ‘unacceptable to the Chinese 
Government, and doubtless it would be 
very acceptable to a certain class of people 
in this honorable country. 

With sentiments of profound respect, 

Lee Mine How, 

President Sam Yup Company. 
Lee CuEE Kwan, 

President Yung Wo Company. 
Law YEE CHUNG, 

President Kong Chow Company. 
Cuan LeunG Kok, 

President Ning Yung Company. 
LEE CHEONG CHIP, 

President Hop Wo Company. 
CHAN Kone CHEW, 

President Yan Wo Company. 
Lee Tone Hay, 

President Chinese Y. M. C. Ass. 
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THE PARSEES OF INDIA. 


In walking the streets of Bombay, you 
would not fail to observe certain men of an 
aspect very different from the mass of tur- 
baned Mohammedans and half-clad Hindus 
who were passing to and fro. Tall, erect, 
with fair complexions, attired in long white 
robes reaching to the calves of their legs; 
with sleeves twice as long as their arms 
folded back upon them; short, wide panta- 
loons; and vests of colored and embroid- 
ered silk—these men would strike you as 
having an air of superior intelligence and 
activity. Upon their heads you could see a 
singular, miter-shaped cap, made of an im- 
mense quantity of dark calico, carefully 
pinned together, while their feet were en- 
cased in curious sandals. 

These are the famous Parsees of India, in 
many respects the most estimable and civil- 
ized of the peoples who are settled in the great 
peninsula. They are only to be found in 
Bombay and its vicinity and in all number 
about two hundred thousand. Alike in 
their history, their appearance, their re- 
ligion, and their customs, the Parsees are in 
a striking contrast with their Hindu 
and Mussulman neighbors. Of Persian de- 
scent, the disciples of the great prophet Zo- 
roaster, whose faith was once that of all 
Persia, their ancestors were driven from 
their native land by the Mohammedan con- 
quest of Persia, under the Caliph Omar, in 
the seventh century. A small remnant of 
the Zoroastrians, indeed, still cleaved to 
the Persian soil, and were permitted 
to occupy one of the most barren por- 
tions of the kingdom, where a small body 
of them still lingers; but the mass passed 
across the Persian Gulf into Hindustan, 
where they received welcome and protec- 
tion from the Rajah of Guzerat. A small 
territory on the coast of Korkan was grant- 
ed to them by a Hindu prince, on condition 
that they should adopt an Indian style of 
costume, and should always abstain from 
partaking of the flesh of the ox—a condition 
which they have faithfully obeyed ever 
since. hen the Mussulmaus invaded 
Eastern Hindustan, the Parsees fought on 
the side of the Hindus, and thus subjected 
themselves to the vengeance of the tierce fol- 
lowers of the prophet. 

When the English acquired their domin- 
ion in Hndustan, they were not slow to dis 
cover the virtues of the Parsees, and the 
value which the support of so peaceable, 
intelligent, and energetic arace would be to 
them. The good understanding between 
the Parsees and the English has continued 
ever since; and, of all the Indian races, the 
Parsees are at once the most loyal. to the 
English rule and have the most readily ac- 
cepted and followed in the grooves of En- 
glish civilization. 

The Parsees of Bombay are the richest, 
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most prosperous, and most.active class of 
merchants in India, the English of Calcutta 
and Madras alone excepted. It is more due 
to them than to-any others that Bombay 
has becom? the great center and emporium 
of the trade of Western India. Shrewd 
and industrious, they are far from being 
either overreaching or parsimonious. The 
merchants of European and American 
cities may well emulate the commercial 
honesty of this race. They are also lavish, 
on occasion, with their wealth. Their 
hospitalities are famous and the best 
native society is that which gathers in 
their houses. They are full of public 
spirit and enter into public affairs with a 
zeal and intelligence which have been of 
the greatest service not only to the English, 
but to the good weal of the native popula- 
tions of Bombay. Among themselves they 
are rather a brotherhood than a class or 
race. There is a genuine freemasonry 
among the Parsees, each being always at 
hand ready to help his fellow; and, thus 
knit together, they possess that wide and 
strong influence which is the result of 
unity. It is no empty boast of theirs 
that throughout their community there 
is not a single pauper or a single pros- 
titute. Theirschemes of benevolence are so 
comprehensive and systematic that a poor 
Parsee is never in want of aid or employ- 
ment; while a sick Parsee has always a hos- 
pital, amply provided with every comfort 
to which to resort. It is very rarely that a 
Parsee is ever brought into court, either on 
a criminal or a civil charge. Prompt in the 
payment of their debts, almost invariably 
true to their engagements, they are also 
quiet, orderly, and law-abiding. Centuries 
ago they abandoned the Persian tongue of 
their ancestors, and adopted that of the 
province of Guzerat, which was the place 
of their first settlement in Hindustan. 
Gradually the higher ranks of the Parsees 
have adopted English as their language, 
and in many Parsee households English is 
spoken more frequently than Guzerati, 
Their interest in human affairs is not limit 
ed to their trade or their immediate vicinity, 
The more intelligent Parsee is familiar with 
events not only in England, but in America. 
It is a very suggestive fact that during our 
Rebellion some of the leading Parsees sent 
generous gifts to the Sanitary Commission, 
as evidence of their sympathy with the 
Union. In the list of those who contrib- 
uted to the relief funds raised to help the 
sufferers in the Boston and Chicago fires 
appeared the names of some of the wealthy 
Parsee merchants of Bombay.—Appleton’s 
Journal, 





TASTE IN HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 


In a _very interesting lecture which Car- 
dinal Wiseman once delivered in England 
he pointed out to his audience that the ald 
vases and cups and boxes and other objects 
which were kept carefully under glass in 
museums, which were so graceful and re- 
fined in form and were treasured by usas 
precious relics of an extinct art, were the 
ordinary vessels of the uses and conven- 
iences of the life of the times from which 
they descended. Is there any good reason 
that the wash-bowls and pitchers and jugs 
and jars of old Rome and Athens should be 
beautiful, and ours, designea for the same 
purposes, clumsy and ugly? And if we 
cannot invent new forms of beauty for ou 
selves, may we not copy pleasing models, 
rather than unpleasing? Whether we go 
back for our model a year or a thousand 
years, there is really no need of selecting an 
ugly one. So in the cost of ne 
furnishing the house. The pumpkin in 
» Cinderella’s kitchen did not more surely 
hold the gilded coach, nor her own ‘“‘filthy 
rags” the most magnificently-jeweled robes, 
than every little dollar is full of neatness, 
fitness, and beauty, if we have the gift of 
seeing them and extracting them. 

It isa subtle gift, indeed, for it is taste. 
All the dollars in the world will not buy it. 
It is like that ear for music which those 
who have it not deride and deny. Yet 
good taste is not the first, but the second 
household magician. The first is good 





temper. Good temper will make 4% 
hard, stiff, horsehair chair  delight- 
ful; but good taste, without 


temper, will make the most luxurious and 
beautiful lounge uncomfortable. 
combined make the perfect household. The 
minor magician, indeed, has one advantage 
over the other, and it is that she develops 
her. Good taste promotes good temper; but 
good temper no more promotes good taste 
than the smile of the gardener ripens straw- 
berries. On the other hand, good temper 
has an advantage. It cannot buy 
taste; but it may buy its works. You may 
not know mushrooms from toadstools; but 
if an honest man who, as you know, cal 
distinguish them offers to sell you mush- 
rooms, you may buy in tolerable confidence 
that your fillet will not be garnished with 
ee It is so with the mystery of house- 
old art. You may not perceive the har 
mony of colors nor the superior grace 
one form to another. But if a person whom 
you know to be an expert assures you that 
this paper and that carpet are harmonious, 
and that this or that table is graceful aD 
pleasing, if you really do not know, why 
should you not trust him? Mrs. Pociphas 
rennially shows her confidence in t- 
cotte by giving him carte-blanche to te 
decorate and ish. She does it, perhaps, 
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quite as much because of his fashion as of 
his taste. But what she does expensively 
for fashion may not you do economically 
for taste? In a word, it is the apparent 
mission of what is known as household art 
to show that cheap and nasty are not —_ 
onymous.—Eprtor’s Easy Cuarr, in ar- 
per’s Magazine, 





RELIGION IN KAFIRLAND. 
WITCHCRAFT THE LEADING FEATURE. 





THE religion of the Kafirs, like all other 
varieties of the ‘‘ noble savage,” is nothin 
more than a vile superstition, accompanie 
by customs of a most debasing character. 
By this religion woman is degraded to the 
lowest level and classed among beasts of 
burden and the goods and chattels of her 
masters. Polygamy, of course, is univers- 
ally allowed; and, under the system of 
purchase which prevails, the number of 
wives bears proportion to the wealth of the 
husband. Concubinage is permitted and 
no idea of purity or virtue is permitted to 
exist. Witchcraft is the great leading fea- 
ture of. the Kafir religion and ‘‘ witch- 
doctors” are its priests. In those places 
where British influence does not exist a 
system is regularly carried out by means 
of which men with property are sacrificed 
to the rapacity of the chiefs. A witch- 
doctor ‘‘ smells out” some person who has 
caused or is causing sickness or some evil. 
Cruel torture, followed by death, are im- 
mediately applied to the unfortunate vic- 
tim and his wives and cattle taken from 
him. This is an every-day occurrence 
among the Kafirs, and urgemt representa- 
tions are very frequently made to the Brit- 
ish colonial authorities upon the subject. 
The Kafirs believe in a Supreme Being; but 
most of their rites are connected with the 
worship of their deceased ancestors, whose 
ghosts they endeavor to propitiate. A 
Spiritualist of the nineteenth century 
holds a belief something similar, and no 
doubt could fraternize with these savages 
on the same ‘‘ religious platform.” Chris- 
tianity has made no real impression upon 
them, although the great intelligence and 
aptitude for learning of the people has been 
proved at one or two well-conducted indus- 
trial institutions. To use the words of an 
officer of the Government, who spent many 
years among them: ‘‘The Gospel has been 
preached to them for the last fifty years 
and some attempts have been made toward 
civilizing them; but the Kafirs, nationally 
considered, remain just as they ever were. 
No visible difference can be discerned. 
They are as perfectly heathen now as they 
were in the days of Vander Kemp (one of 
the first missionaries, 1789), and so they 
ever will continue so long as their political 
government continues to exist in its present 
pagan form.” This extract points to the 
fact which Sir George Grey thoroughly 
recognized, and of which the governments 
of the colonies and states of South Africa 
must be well aware—that unless the power 
of the witch-doctors be destroyed neither 
can civilization, progress, security be se- 
cured nor Christianity prosper. The one 
great means of stirring up strife, fomentin 
war, and binding the people to their pa 
and infamous religion is the superstitious 
belief in the powers and influence of their 
priests, commonly known as witch-doctors. 
Physically, the Rafir race are particularly 
fine—stalwart, well-formed, manly, and 
brave. They are also intelligent, and there 
are now in and on the borders of the colo- 
ny a number of Christians among them.— 
London Monthly. 





A FEW PIANISTS. 


JEROME Hopkins, in a letter to the New 
York Sun, sets Dr. Von Bilow quite above 
any or all other piano-players that have 
been in this country, and; in doing so, gives 
this interesting summary of their several 
characteristics: In Henri Herz it was del- 
icate finger lace,work passages. In De 
Meyer it was chords. In Goeckel it was 
bravura dance music. In Jaell it was won- 
derful power and elegance of execution and 
orthodox conception of the classie authors. 
In Strakosch it was brilliance and bold 
execution of the lighter styles of salon and 
concert music, most of it being his own 
pretty creations. In Mme. Graever-John- 
son it was cold, clear, classic correctness, 
like Mme. Goddard’s. In fact, I find but 
little to distinguish between any of the 
lady pianists, unless it be the exceptional 
memory of Miss Topp and Miss Krebs and 
the force of Miss Mehlig. As to new or 
striking readings or original works, they 
have presented absolutely nothing. Thal- 
berg’s specialty was the playing of his own 
transcriptions and the solitary one E flat 
concerto of Beethoven. Satter’s greatest. 
of his many specialties was his score- 
reading. oreover, -his' improvisations 
and piano transcriptions of orchestral 
works, together with his marvelous ‘class 
ical repertoire, stamp him as the great- 
est European artist who-has ever vis- 
ited America before Dr. Von Biilow. Ar- 
thur Napoleon’s specialty was the neat, 
clear, and intelligent technique of a youth 
of 17, with huge promises which have not 
been fulfilled. Gottschalk’s specialty was 
touch. Never in America has a piano been 
touched as he touched it. He also reversed 
the order of things as instituted by our 











minstrel friends—namely, instead of giving 
us white music in black faces, Gottschalk’s 
specialty was in giving us black and creole 
music in a white face. And such a-face! 
Fascinating, ‘‘perfectissimo” Gottschalk! 
When shall his peer in personality be again 
awakened into being? Theo. Ritter’s spe- 
cialty was somewhat similar to that of 
Herz. It was the French school of delicate 
and charming pianism, causing us to smile 
with delight, but seldom threatening the 
safety of one’s new daintily-fitting kid 
loves. Anton Rubinstein, great as he was 
in many. ways; was, undoubtedly, greatest 
in his own compositions; while the same 
can be said of Pfeiffer, a much finer and 
more remarkable artist than the public ever 
suspected. Now, excepting the Mephisto- 
phelian touch of Gottschalk, the mirac- 
ulous insight into a partition possessed by 
Satter, and the creative genius of Rubin- 
stein, I do not hesitate to say that Bilow 
can brush away all this quarter-century of 
pianists with one end of his pugnacious 
little moustache. 





Chas. Gossage 
g Co. 


have made large reductions in 


Silks. 


Checked and Striped Silks at 65c., 75c., 
85c., and $1. 


Heavy Gros Grains at $1.25, former price 
$1.50, in all the new shades, for Walking 
and Evening Dresses. 


A Special Bargain in 


BLACK SILKS 


at $1.50; worth $1.85. 


Damasse Silks and Grenadines, in all 
the new shades, for Overdresses. 


Harris Rouillon Kid Gloves, 2-buttons, 
reduced from $2.25 to $2.00. 


Llama Lace Points, 
Llama Lace Sacques. 


They closed the entire stock of Lace 
Shawls and Sacques of the largest New 
York importer at a discount of over FIFTY 
per cent., and opened the same on Wednes- 
day, May 3lst, since which time they are 
offering these goods to their customers at 
lower prices than they have before been sold. 


State Street---Washington St., 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MADAME FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popatagtty every 
n 


yi > & 

for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE acknowledged 1HE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 

For sale by all leading: and 
retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


RICE FLOUR TOILET SOAP. 
An extra-fine white Toilet Soap, wi 


th abundant, 

















across the bowe! 
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Ey “Well as Bre. 


advertising de- 


m.. . of Ten Intaraenar writes that he 
for ma sufferer from 


he was 
bd inal belt, prod cin oy d aalianin 
abdomina! cy n weakness 
mottos ine bowel, cae 0 rouse Mia mane Soy 
e smallest w or m an 
no reltef until he used the Collins Voltaic Electric 
Plaster. Had previously. wore all other plasters, 
“- benefit. eng twee A well ~ ol 
‘or soreness, weakness, strains,and 8 
Coltins’s oltaic Plasters are the best in the world. 
2 cents everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 















NOW 


RENO 
WILSON 
UTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 

CHEAPEST FIRST 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE | 
AGENTS WANTED 
\FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM | 
IWE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE-| 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c.,| 
|ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO, CHIC 0. | 
1827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y2, OR NEW ORL 








ASK FOR THE 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress. 


ou will obtain the Original and Genuine article 
Made only by the 
art 


ford Woven Wire Mattress Company, 
HARTFORD, CT., and CHICAGO, ILL. 














HOLMAW’S 





Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preveative 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheu Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 
Neuralgia,  SBilious 
Disorders, &c., &c. 

None - genuine 
without the Trade- 
<°\ Mark and Signature 

4 of the Inventor on 

} the b ogc 
3 _ Ask your druggist 
4 for it. For Certif- 
| cates read little blue 
| book, Hnemy in the 
Air. 

WM. F. KIDDER & €0., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies” and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and 










ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

° td will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 





B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 








Addres 








s, DR. 8. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana, 


For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=-Sent Free, 


CHICACO 
JEWELERS. 


We offer at very low prices the largest and best- 
selected stock of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Sterling Silver Ware, Fine Jewelry, French 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silver-plated Ware, and rich Fancy 
Goods in the West. 

Visitors to Chicago are invited to call and see “ the 
most elegant jewelry establishment in the world.” 


N. MATSON & CO., 
STATE AND MONROE STREETS 


(Opposite the Palmer House). 


BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 


REMOVED TOS8S0 AND SS2 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH “Ts. 





White Granite Toilet Sets, 11 pieces.............. x 7 = 
CO! sea aT qudmneusssetce 
White China Dinner Sets, 157 pieces............ .. 30 00 


Deporated Dinner Sets $45 and upward. 


RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, Importer, 
880 anud:SS2 Broadway, det. 18th and 19th Sts. 
and 651 Sixth Ave., corner of 38th Strect. 


BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


WILL FIT ANY 


AND FLY SCREEN “*wisoow. 


Price, in wire, $1 to $3; in netting, %0c. to $1. 
This is the cheapest adjustable screen now made. 
Itcan be had of any house-furnishing or hardware 
store. Agencies : No. 23 Bromfield street, Boston; 151 
Christopher street, N. Y.; 191 Flatbush Ave., Brook- 
az0. . W. BOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, 1118 
~ street, Philadelphia. {2 Send stamp for Cir- 
cular. 








The Patent Spiral Vest and Pants Buckle. 








This convenient little article docs away with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the body. 
{t supports it, but does not impede respiration, and 
can be attached to any garmentin five minutes, with- 
out sewing or any manipulation. For ease and com- 
fort it excels any: 


ever invented. Sample mailed 
on receipt of 


in 
Please mention THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. GEORGE BETTS, 
Inventor and Manufacturer of Patented Novelties, 
75 Broadway, New York, 
Ageuts Wanted. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARSH’s 
Specialty. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 400 
monials like the following: 

“I thank God that I have never taken a dose of 
morphine since I began your treatment. I am com- 
lete! co thanks to you, sir, and to your Special- 
y. The guestion is solved in a nutshell—4 bottles of 
our S ty and Freedom, or 15 years of Morphia and 
lavery. WHICH? ry, 4 and gratefully, DEBORAH 
A. STARR, Clarksfield, Ohio.” 
Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 














“ Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


= Do Your Own Printing! 


Press_for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

ger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
protit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
g Bo ygbave great fun and make money fast at 
y printing. Send two stamps for fall cata- 


logue of presses, type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
e€ sse> KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Greatly Improved! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system by preserving 
an erect ferm. Sold b 
the trade and Cleyelan 
Shoulder-Brace Compa- 
BY, Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
: J £) and chest measure. 
&@” Ask for Pratt's New 
race. 
























FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover hag “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making 1t guite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 














each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the F Je or Binder 1s given below: 

A 
K.S&Co’s. 
IMPROVED 5 
MUSIC . 
& & 
ga 
PAPER FILE. 3 
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Insurance, 


OFFICIAL REPORT ON FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE IN PENN- 






SYLVANIA. 

LOSSES ON PENNSYLVANIA BUSINESS 
IN 1875. 
Pa. joint-stock fire co.’s premiums re- 

Rs naieadnvoennsestpehinsstoobese. chan $2,682,514 69 
Losses paid thereon.................cccsees 1,207,106 39 
Per cent. of losses to premiums received. 45 
Other state joint-stock fire companies.... 2,572,594 88 
Losses paid thereon..........--.cs.0. seccoe 1,604,738 12 
Per cent. of losses to premiums received. 64 
Foreign fire companies.............. eee. 1,062,501 56 
Losses paid thereon.........+. 9... «sess: 


584,379 76 
Per cent. of losses to premiums received. 55 

By deducting the usual allowance of 30 
per cent. of premium receipts for the cost of 
procuring the business, the balance-sheet of 
1875 would stand as follows: 





Premium Receipts 
in Pa, in 1875. 
Pa, joint-stock fire business.............. $2,682,514 69 
Losses paid thereon.......... * $1,207,106 39 
Deduct 3) per cent. for ex- 

PONT, < . 2 oecis Ns KAT ecco 802,754 40 2,009,860 79 
Net balance for fire profit............ ike 672,654 90 
Pa, joint-stock marine business....... — 878,096 56 
Losses paid thereon,..,...... 547,187 39 
Deduct 30 per cent. for ex- 

POMSOE A, «00085000 Faperoroe - 164,141 21 711,278 61 
Net balance on marine business...... ... . $167, 817 95 
Total fire and marine profit...........-.... 840,472 85 
Per cent. of fireand marine losses and 

expenses to premium receipts.,....... TT 
Other state joint stock fire business...... 2,572,594 88 
Losses paid thereon............ $1,654,738 12 
Deduct 30 per cent. for ex- 

DONOB coo 0 sssboses<ctegseee T71,778 46 2,426,416 58 
Net balance for fire profit........ .....+e00. 146,178 30 
Marine premium receipts............ --+-+ 45,014 71 
ee ee 44,595 64 
Deduct 30 per cent. for ex- 

PROG acca cvckcsveveecsosins = 13,504 44 58,100 08 
Excess of marine losses and expenses 

to marine premium receipts............ 13,085 37 
Net fire and marine profit................-+. 133,092 93 


Per cent. of Pa. fire and marine losses 
and expenses to premium receipts,.., 95 


If we add to the above the premium re- 
ceipts of the Pennsylvania mutuals on 
Pennsylvania business during 1875, we have 
the following as the result of the insurance 
business of that state—viz. : 


Premiums received by all stock com- 





TO. sc seneteiiiinndnemin eimmmiepscin $7,240,722 50 
Premiums and assessments of Pa. mu- 

ae ae eee a 1 1,383,752 8 
Total Pennsylvania business........... oes 8,62 624,475 33 


Losses paid by all stock com- 


fy eS ee eee 
Deduct 30 per cent. of pre- 
mium receipts of all com- 
panies for expenses........, 2,587,342 59 7,612,385 84 


DERE MR on sch dcnansxoe> cctnunta whownplen o 1,012,089 49 
Per cent. of losses and expenses to pre- 
MiuM POCCIPtS. ........rceccccccssocccceces 88 
The Pennsylvania mutuals in the aggre- 
gate make a good exhibit—viz. : 


Cash prem’ 's Pr.ct.of Prem’sto 
and ass’m’ts Losses losses to risks 
received. paid. prem’s. written. 
a $1,650,497 31,087,361 -60 39 
1874...... 1,971,520 1,214,415 62 43 
BUD. scene 1,943,107 1,369,107 -70 38 
Average per cent......... wrevdcstl 64 30 


The commissioner seems to think that a 
mutual premium note company should not 
be ‘authorized to do also a cash business, 
and quotes in demonstration the case of a 
company whose notes had been assessed to 
the extent of $14,452 to meet losses, only 

768.26 of which was upon mutual-pre- 
mium note policies. In other words, that 
one set of policyholders had been obliged 
to pay the losses of another set, 


BROOKLYN FIRES IN MAY. 





Frre-MARsHAL Krapy reports as follows: 
There were 55 fires in Brooklyn during 
May, 1876, which isa very large increase 
over the corresponding months in previous 
years. Many of them were small fires, in- 
volving little or no loss; but the fact that 
they occurred at all suggests carelessness or 
something worse. The system ot sup- 
pressing fires is now so perfect in Brooklyn 
that few of them gain much headway, and 
when they do it is generally owing to the 
apathy .or .onfusion of those whose duty it 
is to give the alarm in time. The number 
of fires occurring during the past seven 
Mays were respectively 24, 36, 37, 19, 23, 
30, and 55. The causes of last month’s 
fires, as pearly as I could ascertain them, 
after careful investigation, were: Over- 
heated journal, overheated drying-room, 
hot ashes, explosion of chemicals, burning 
brimstone, gas-jets in show-window, care- 
less use of matches, attempted incendia- 
rism, 1 each; supposed incendiarism, spon- 
taneous combustion, sparks from furnace, 





sparks from chimneys, overheated_stoves, 
2 each; woodwork too near furnaces, 3; 
children playing with matches, defective 
flues, 5 each; careless use of fire and lights, 
6; breaking and explosion of kerosene 
lamps, 7; unknown, 11. Loss on buildings, 
$37,900; loss or contents, furniture, etc., 
$88,197; total loss, $126,097. Insurance on 
buildings, $118,921.15; on contents, $94,- 
478.85—total insurance, $213,400. 

The largest fires during the month were: 
May 4th, James A. McDonald’s livery 
stable, 31 Clinton Street; loss about $20,- 
000. May 12th, F. A. Van Iderstine’s and 
8. Rosenbach’s fat-melting establishments 
on Newtown Creek; loss, $82,000. May 28th, 
John 8. Loomis, planing and molding mill, 
corner Nevins and Baltic Streets; estimated 
loss, $35,000. On May 6th, John Dobson 
and James McMahon were caught attempt- 
ing to set fire to Owen Daly’s blacksmith 
shop, in Flushing Avenue, near Wythe. 
They had saturated a basket of shavings 
and also the outside clapboards of the build- 
ing with kerosene oil, when Daly caught 
them and called the police. Dobson was 
arrested next day, and was subsequently 
held for the Grand Jury by Justice Riley. 
McMahon escaped. May 8th Thomas Mur- 
phy was arrested on a charge of arson, at 
his own house in Richardson Street, E. D. ; 
but the evidence against him was not suffi- 
cient, and he was discharged. 





OBITUARIES. 


Mr. JAmMEs D. SPARKMAN, president of 
the Firemen’s Fund Insurance Company, 
formerly of the firm of Sparkman & Trus- 
low and later a special partner in the 
grocery firm of J. K. Place & Company, 
died at his residence in Perth Amboy, on 
Saturday, aged 72. He was one of the 
original directors of the Williamsburgh City 
Bank and from 1857 president for ten 
years of the Manufacturers’ Bank. Mr. 
Sparkman was long a resident of Williams- 
burgh and rendered important aid to the 
establishment of several Methodist churches 
there. 

We regret to announce the sudden death 
of Mr. Thomas Hale, vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual (Marine) Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city. The sad event took 
place in the office of the company and with- 
out the least premonition. While in the 
performance of official duty, he sank to the 
floor and died instantly. Mr. Hale has 
been connected for many years with the 
Pacific Mutual, as secretary of the com- 
pany, and on the death of the iate vice- 
president, Mr. William Leconey, he was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. He was an ex- 
pert underwriter and stood high in pro- 
fessional and social circles. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THESE are the latest quotations of Hart- 
ford insurance stocks: 


FIRE INSURANCE. B 






Asked. 
tna 236 
Hartford 240 
PRAM Kee. oc concces2ccccecccccosgecse 249 
COON oss ccccecscces 139 
PIN ss 00308)accccevesdeesawssscuas 148 
BB ciiescnseesisvniedebes % 
oe SA errs 135 
Steam Boiler 62% 
PABBA vasicicvedss tencd doeia 500 
Charter Oak . 125 
TEGVOIEES .., 00002 scccccoess a 174 
Railway Assurance _ 
Conn. General..,.. pg Er 96 
Hartford Life and Annuity........ 60 75 
Hartford Accident.......... Segesoee 75 
—The Milwaukee Sentinel of June 1st 


says: 

“« The conference of the Milwaukee Board 
of Underwriters and the Co-operative Com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers closed yesterday noon, and, though 
the members of the local organization were 
as close-mouthed as a frightened clam, to all 
intents and purposes of the reporters, it was 
understood that a fair concession was 
made, as in case of other cities where a like 
combination of circumstances: had ob- 
tained. °* 

‘Immediately after the conference closed 
the agents held a meeting at the rooms of 
the local board, on Mason Street, and agreed 
to a plan of procedure under the improved 
rates.” 


—Since 1870 Philadelphia has built more 
dwellings than either Boston, Cincinnati, 
or Washington had at that time. While 
New York City was building 3,112 houses 
Philadelphia has built 31,47&% The com- 
pact part of that city covers Mfteen square 
miles, her paved streets are 650 miles in 





length, and yet the city is stretching out 
the buildings at the rate of 6,000 per annum. 


—‘‘ John,” said a fond little wife, enthu- 
siastically, pointing out to her husband a 
little shop in a fashionable street, ‘‘ when 
you die I’m going to take the life insurance 
money and buy that little place and set up 
as a milliner.” 





—— 
INSURANCE, 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company, 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 





J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H.B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE INSURANCE CO, 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO.. 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK, 
I. H. STEDWELL, President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 


ee oe ee eee $2,022,196 
a ESSER tee titled A od, 526,764 


CE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT: 
DREXEL BL ILDING, COR. Pa AND WALL 
STREETS, NEW YORK. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 61. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 6S. 
The pairs 11 features of this Company are ABSO- 


LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 




















All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JC sero nl DE WITT, President. 

C P. FRAL men Secre 
VILL TAM . : WHITING, Actuary 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MAINE. 
ORGANIZED 18493. 











HOME OFFICE, 


No. 153 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL IMCOME, 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


HENRY §. WASHBURN, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


“ 
HENRY 8. WASHBURN. 
DANIEL SHARP. 
HENRY CROCKER. 
BRADLEY N. CUMINGS. 
JOHN P. TOWNSEND. 
JOSEPH BRADSTREET. 


EZRA H. BAKER. 
GEORGE C. RAND. 
EDWARD R. SECCOMB. 
JAMES W. JUDD. 
GEORGE A. MEYER. 
EUSTACE ©. FITZ. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jam Ist, 1875..........00000 ceeeee $24,735,034 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums,...... + 687,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
WORE. ue ccthiliecess? Csseddsess. $34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
Ments....,......00- ..$2,d06,211 98 

Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City taxes,......s.ceve. 56,421 95 
Commissions, ....,.... 404,372 34 
EXpeDS@B........+.0000+ 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. .........08 $27,677,630 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure..........+ 5,030,484 56 
United States stocks 
and stocksauthorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
WONG soi. ccne sii ctcee 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
IDS bs sdtsnndasesess 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- : 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
OMB so 6 ansccsveuves 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
I ai ics vase dbces 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


UB icine cac¥eees svateeeouas spaaneee 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
ERE Pee eee tod wcteietetaies $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
ae $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
ye eee 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 


J. G@. VAN CISE, '} Actuaries. 





We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPeci#, Committee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY S. TERBELL, os we 
PARKER HANDY, Fe the as- 


sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 
ye 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJ AMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS §. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR. 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK LIF m bl ae 
COMPANY OF THE UNITED § 
WILLIAM WALKER. thay 
HENRY J. FURBER. AT gee aaa 
OHN H. BEWLEY, Secre 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Medical esminer! 


1825. 1s75. 


THE PENNDYLY ANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


Wo. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO,., 


OFFICES 


(00 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Onaty CMDtAl, «655. se.cscoceccseses «..-$1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.......... vee 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,,,........e.+++ 300,000 04 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,..,........ 951,427 42 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 


claims againstthe Company... 293,738 22 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,.... $2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





THE. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F, §. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


JM. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BartTiert, Actuary. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
ASSETS, _$5,000,000. 


GEORGE pl HILL, President, 
GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-Bresident. 
SPE XA MDER WHI sLDIN, 
Chai (agen Finance Committee. 
IQuN C. SIMS, Actuar 
JOHN =. WILSON, Sec'y and Treasurer. 
J. G HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YoRE, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist DecenwWer, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1875, to 3ist December, ‘5. 


. $5,810 021 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


DOMES UNG acac aces acctuccarsegesecceseccen 2,455,312 ST 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8, 95.394 75 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, norupon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from lst January, 

187, to 3lst December, I87o .....---. cece ee $6,123,154 68 

Losses paid during the same period........ £2,712,058 U5 








Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,475 


The ve ge me has the erie Assets, viz 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, ory ‘other Stocks... “<0 314 ot 






Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,544,200) 

Rea) Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 67000 

Interest and sundry notes — claims due . 
the Company, estimated at............. 454 087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Reccivaiiie 2,076,560 50 
Caahs.im Bank. ..2.000 sccccccccesescccccdecscce 303,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16.19. 940 | 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of Februar; next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certiii- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the ith of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
JD JO WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
tua RL ES = DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
.H. H. MOORE, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
HENRY COIT CHARLES P, BURDETT 
LEWIS CURTIS FRANCIS SKIDDY 
RLKS H. RUSSELL, MINTURN 
OLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE W. LANE, 
jAMES BRYCE ne SHEED be pORES 
A 3 a 
“STURGI ‘ALEXANDER V.BLAKE 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
Lil B, ADOLPH LEMOYNK, 
BAGGP EN Stvas, ABN AC 
s, 
GA. HAND, EDMUND WC RL 
r - = 
SAMS ONWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—or— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 








251 Rroadway. N. ¥. City 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 


ForTy-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876, 
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~—THIRTY- FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist. 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,‘Jan. Ist. 1875 $27,145,117 5k 





Revenue Account. 


PTOI GIN GIIONOR ooo uve caddie nnancthaacedeqaeddas cs $6,069,002 81 


Interest received and accrued 1,870,658 34—-__-—-: 7, 939, 66T FS 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ey 





Losses by Geathie isa iiss 55000'ss 86. 888i de dike tslitisndced. $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses............ «.. 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees................ceeeecees sdeee 87,591 26 





Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc......... . 280,114 083— 4,918,535 97 
zip i : 
n $30,166,902 69 
Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand................ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(aiarket valtic $7,683,244.).......ccccccceclecccccccpeccccce 7,154,191 05 
MPG MM ices ec deddqrekehens danhsgudisid aisachednaces thas 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)................ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 


on these policies amounts to $4,090,586)...............00. 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
cubsequent to Jan. Ist, 1816.2... cceckscccctcepecccces 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 
PRES WMO Da in occcnddedstagdiducceaccapecenses 105,341 54 
CMe WRN aiccanwacacdincendtedeseditduacessednacesces 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. Ist, 1876, on investments........... - 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 479,052 95 


$30,645,955 64. 


ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1876 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


$303,165 00 
144,598 66 





Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876..... diediee ais 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc...............cecceeceees 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 


cies of that class......... 28,146,298 92 


Divisible Surplus . 2. . 1, $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has deelared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 

—_9—_—_- 


308,188 81— 





DURING} THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


——9——— 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


—__9——_——- 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM HH. asm Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
Souci WBSGENE ATS 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D: Medical Examiners 
CHARLES WRIGHT M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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IMMENSE WHEAT-FIELDS. 





A CORRESPONDENT of The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, writiig from Fargo, Dakota Territory, 
gives the following interesting account of some 
of the great wheat farmers of that region : 


‘‘A wheat-field of 10,860 acres! That sight 


has never been seen. It is rapidly unfolding in- 


Cass County, Dakota, and will be on exhibition 
as soon as the laws of prairie agriculture ‘will 
admit. George W. Cass, of New York, Ben- 
jamin P. Cheney, of Boston, and Oliver Dalrym- 
ple, of St. Paul, are joint owners of this great 
wheat-field in the Red River Valley. The body 
of it was purchased of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. The intervening sections 
were bought of the Government. 

“In June, 1875, the breaking-plows were put 
through 1,280 acres of the tract. These will be 
seeded this month to No. 1 Minnesota spring 
wheat. Experience shows that 20 bushels to the 
acre can be certainly relied on as the first crop 
from this Red River svil. Forty-eight bushels 
to the acre have been harvested the first year in 
this valley. Crop No. 1 from this partially- 
opened farm, therefore, may be credited at 
25,600 bushels. The present price of wheat at 
Fargo is $1.10. 

‘‘ For the development of this farm there will 
arrive here next week, from St. Paul, sixteen 
teams of horses, ten 14inch breaking-plows, 
sixteen cross-plows, fourteen large wagons, 
six largest seeders, eight self-binding reapers, 
two horse-power fanning-mills.. In addition to 
the buildings now on the farm, the lumber and 
materials are now on the Way for a dining-room 
and kitchen sufficient for a permanent force of 
twenty-four men, for one headquarters house, 
four dwellings, one and a half stories high, to 
comfortably lodge and quarter the hands, and 
four good stables. The work projected for this 
year is to make a crop on the ground broken 
last year, and to break up in Juneand July 
1,280 acres more. Next year there will be 2,560 
acres to harvest from, and that crop can be 
fairly estimated at 60,000 bushels. The proper- 
ty is under the personal management of Oliver 
Dalrymple, whose reputation as the most suc- 
cessful wheat-grower in America is well estab- 
lished. 

“Tt is the intention of the owners of this 
farm to hasten the breaking beyond the two 
sections per apnum with which they have com- 
menced. It will not be long before the won- 
derful spectacle can be seen of a wheat-field of 
10,860 acres—unbroken by fences, uniform in 
color and growth—waving in the wind, a sea of 
golden grain. And the wonder of the specta- 
cle will be enhanced by the fact that only three 
years ago the plow was an unknown tool in the 
region where this wheat will grow. A plow 
as an instrument of agriculture had never been 
seen in Cass County, Dakota, before 1873. It 
had been used as a railroad tool by the con- 
tractors who built the Northern Pacific track ; 
but when they went away their plows went 
with them. 

“To continue the list of the big wheat farms 
this railroad has created : 

“‘John Dunlop, of Woodcock, Canada, an ex- 
perienced agriculturist, with plenty of capital, 
owns 10,000 acres. He opened the property in 
1875 by breaking 500 acres, building six farm- 
‘houses, and an immense barn. This season he 
will put up more buildings and increase his 
area of cultivated ground sufficiently to employ 
thirty families. He will work his farm on the 
tenant system, under long leases. The tenants 
are picked men, principally Scotch Canadians, 
and all skillful farmers. The culture of the 
estate will be general, with stock-breeding as a 
prominent feature ; but shipping wheat will be 
the principal crop. Dunlop bought of the 
railroad company. 

‘¢ Edward Morris, of Crowland, Canada, has 
2,500 acres adjoining Dunlop’s, of which 450 
are now under cultivation, to be increased by 
breaking this year to 1,000. Additional 
ground will be broken every season until the 
whole is under the plow for wheat. 

“In this vicinity Brooks & McKnight, of St. 
Paul, experienced farmers, own 4,000 acres. 
They will sow 200 acres to wheat this spring 
and break up 1,000. 

‘‘ Near this farm Mead, Power & Co. own 2,600 
acres. They will this season put up the neces- 
sary buildings and commence breaking, with a 
view to making a wheat-field of the entire tract. 

“J. 8. Bryce, of New York, and Clement 
Smith, of Kentucky, own together 3,500 acres, 
of which 500 are ready for seeding to wheat 
this spring. One-half of this farm will be cul- 
tivated to wheat and the remainder will be used 
for breeding and fattening stock. They will 
bring from Kentucky some very choice thorough- 
bred cattle and a large number of horses and 
mules. 

“John Mosher, of Canandaigua, N. Y., has 
projected a wheat farm on a scale that will 
make him a noted man in Minnesota, if he car- 
ries out his plans. He has 20,000 acres in Cass 
County, of which he had time last year to break 





up only 320 for seeding this spring. I hear that 
he will be here this month with a force of me- 
chanics, laborers, and teams, to erect buildings 
and push the work of cultivation and breaking 
up as rapidly as possible. 

““A yet larger wheat farm than this is pro- 
jected in Cass County. The Amenia and Sharon 
Land Company, an association of Connecticut 
capital, owns 30,000 acres, bought of the rail- 
road company. Their agents are said to be now 
on their way here to commence operations. 

“ Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, Vt., owns 
about 19,000 acres. His pu to cultivate 
the tract to wheat is known here. To what ex- 
tent and on what plan depends on his success 
in finding a manager thoroughly competent to 
handle the property. 

‘The estate of Charles M. Reed, of Erie, Pa., 
owns 14,300 acres. 

‘Howell D. Clark, of Ravenna, Ohio, owns 
25,500 acres. 

‘“‘Charles W. Hassler, of New York, has 
17,500 acres. 

“Norman H. Galusha, of Rochester, N. Y., 
owns 15,300 acres. 

“Tt is understood here and at the Land 
Office of the railroad company at Brainerd that 
itis the purpose of the owners of these four 
different tracts to improve them as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit. It is not child’s 
play to turn these large bodies of prairie into 
wheat farms. Liberal inducements will also 
be offered to actual settlers, either as tenants 
or purchasers, to go on to portions of these 
tracts and cultivate. I am informed that not 
one of the four is held for a speculative ad- 
vance on their present values. 

‘*Barnes County adjoins Cass on the west. 
Its soil is a black loam, from eighteen to 
twenty inches deep, with a subsoil of clay. 
Charlemagne Tower, of Philadelphia, owns 
36,877 acres in this county, extending three 
and three-quarters miles to the north of the 
railroad and six and a half miles south of it. 
The road cuts his land for a distanee of fifteen 
miles. He also owns in Minnesota 29,000 acres. 
Mr. Tower broke up 3,500 acres in 1874 and 
2,500 acres in 1875. To what extent it is his 
purpose to improve this great property and 
how I cannot now say. Up to this time he is the 
largest investor in Northern Pacific lands. He 
owns in the eastern and western divisions of 
the road 105,139 acres. His purchase includes 
3,555 acres of the enormous timber which grows 
about Puget Sound. I have heard it said that 
Mr. Tower’s inducement to this immense in- 
vestment was his belief that Northern Pacific 
wheat-land would hold value, among all possi- 
ble changes, better than any other property he 
could put his money into. Yet it must be his 
purpose to cultivate largely, for he is bound by 
his contract of purchase from the railroad com- 
pany to improve toa defined extent. The 
directors of the road are inexorable in their 
policy to develop the country and to prevent 
the absorption of their land-grant by men rich 
enough to hold it unimproved for a future large 
advance in value.”’ 





-_~—— 


THE APIARY FOR JUNE. 


JUNE is the great swarming month in the 
Northern States, and will be particularly so 
this year. When we have an early spring 
many stocks swarm in the latter part of May; 
but the season is backward this year. Stick 
pieces of comb in surplus boxes and put them 
on populous stocks, to get the bees to com- 
mence in them before they are reduced in num- 
bers by swarming. Be sure that the openings 
into the boxes are large and that the boxes are 
not over five or six inches in hight. Put on 
one or two boxes at atime, and others after 
the bees have begun to work in the first. 

There is some danger of stocks becoming 
queenless after swarming, as the queen may be 
eaught by a bird or otherwise lost when out on 
her bridal tour; and a queenless stock will de- 
crease in numbers so fast that it will soon have 
too few bees to cover and protect the combs, 
and, as the eggs of the moth-miller are con- 
stantly hatching on the combs at this season, 
they will remain there and soon destroy them. 
A little watchfulness and experience will enable 
any one to notice the signs of a queenless stock. 
As a rule, it is better to unite such a stock with 
one having a queen, rather than attempt to 
have them rear a queen from brood ; for before 
a brood of bees are hatched from the eggs of a 
queen yet to be reared the old bees will be too 
much reduced in numbers to protect the brood 
or guard the stores from robbers. Worker 
bees are short lived in the summer season after 
they begin their arduous labors in the fields. 

We hope that beginners have not neglected to 
examine all their stocks, and exchange frames 
of honey and brood until all are in good con- 
dition to improve the first honey harvest. It 
has been said: ‘‘ Take care of the cents, and the 
dollars will take care of themselves.’’ So in 
bee-keeping success depends upon care in 
little things. Many experiment too much; while 
others increase in poor seasons, and too fast 
even in good seasons, and thus soon destroy an 
aplary. 





At the close of our first year’s experience in 
managing an aplary we had one hundred and 
fourteen stocks from sixty-four in the spring. 
It was 2 poor season and we ought to have been 
contented with no increase. We only had forty 
stocks with which to begin the next season; 
but that experience has made us cautious, and 
the hundreds of thousands who have read our 
text-book and periodicals reap the benefit. We 
are not sorry we lost so many bees at the outset ; 
but do not wish our readers to learn in the same 


way.—H. A. K., in ‘* Beekeepers’ Magazine.”’ 





DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED 
HORTICULTURIST. 


THE London Gardeners’ Chronicle gives the 
following. brief biographical sketch of Louis 
Van Houtte, a Belgian horticulturist, of wide 
reputation as a horticultural writer and inves- 
tigator : 

“That gentleman has held so prominent a 
position among horticulturists for so many 
years, was so successful as a botanical traveler 
and an introducer of new plants, so energetic 
and large-minded in his business operations, so 
richly endowed by Nature with strong sense 
and rare humor, that all who came in contact 
with him felt they were in the presence of no 
common man. Louis Van Houtte was born at 
Ypres, in 1810, traveled for some time in Brazil, 
and founded the vast establishment at Ghent 
which has been so often described in our col- 
umns and with which for some years the gov- 
ernment school of horticulture was connected. 
As the editor and publisher of the Flore des 
Serres he rendered excellent services to horti- 
culture, and in that undertaking alone gave 
evidence of that comprehensive energy of 
purpose and power of work which were so 
characteristic. In his enormous undertakings 
he was fortunate in having the active and most 
intelligent assistance of Madame Van Houtte 
and her two daughters, who, with a son, are 
left to lament the loss of one of the most prom- 
inent and remarkable men in the domain of 
European horticulture.” 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


MILLET is an excellent forage crop and 
should be sown whenever there is a scarcity of 
other kinds. Of the German millet, a newly- 
introduced variety, rather astonishing stories are 
told by some of the papers, and in the South- 
west especially it seems to be much sought 
after. The ordinary millet and Hungarian 
grass are similar in their nature and cultiva- 
tion. They ought to be sown on land rich or 
well manured and deeply plowed. About four 
pecks of seed is generally used to the acre, and 
it may be sown as soon as the ground is well 
warmed, or delayed until June or July. 


....-A healthy cow fed upon suitable food 
and supplied with pure water will give pure 
milk. There is a great deal of nonsense about 
the so-much-talked-about “‘cowey’’ taste and 
smell to milk. It is filth, in one way or another, 
not the cow, that is to blame. Some farmers’ 
cows always give “‘cowey’’ milk. The milk 
drawn in a cleanly manner from a healthy cow, 
which has been fed upon suitable food and 
kept ina clean stable, will be as pure as the 
spring-water bubbling up at the basis of our 
rocky hills. Nature is not such a bungler that 
her work in this respect must needs be aerated 
and purified before it is fit for use. 


..A vine of the genus Lygodium, a sister 
of the Lygodium palmatum, or Hartford Vine, 
which latter, though universally admired, can- 
not be coaxed to grow in-doors, has been 
brought from Japan and successfully propa- 
gated by florists in this city, who consider it 
even more graceful than the L. palmatum, and 
it thrives well as a house-plant. 


————————————————————— 
AGRICULTURAL 


LILIES FROM JAPAN. 


uece of Flowers, particularly the “@old- 








Band ot Ja) a Price tetsone ap tion to 
mC) UR. w York. 
EVERYTHING ogcees im ‘aa Ma- 


one ow e. 200 Lilus 
9 4 ys led on re- 
ceipt of 10-cent stamp. 


FOR THE 
A.B. COHU, 


F A R M. 19% WATER ST., N. Y. 


BLAKE’S PATENT 


Stone and Ore Breaker 


crushes all Lenya and ttle sub- 
stances toa ui size. Also 
any kind of Stowe ‘or ROADS and for 
CONCRETE, 
Address "BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE PHOENIX MACHINE WORKS 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Portable Engines, 
Stationary Bets 1 es, 
Circular Baw Mills, 
eles Saw Mills, 
ey i Machines, 
Tile Machines, 











Stave Titcsers and E er’ Circular Cross Cut 





Saws, mpg rier et Pulleys Shafting, and Job Work 
generally Circular, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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The Celebrated Eclipse Wind Mills 


Pump water from Wxxt, Sprine or River, 
and force it to any height or locality, 
for House, Garpgn, Barn or Srock 
use; also grind feed and meals, saw 





. Greatest invention of the age, 
A wind mill that does not bi 


lars free, 
Eclipse Wind Mill vonk Be.oit, Wis, 
A. J. CORCORAN, Eastern Agent, 76 John St., N. Y 


HO! FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 
Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


Dally Trains from Boston, New York, _ 
a — ie. mameinere, Chicag & — 
mah yy fetermodinte 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES, 
—s from og | Fe A Variety of 
ang cee ee 
imber and S. 
The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now offer, “ lacent to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA, VADA, and UTAH, a large body of 
Land, in PR aby most of which is well adapted to 
cultivation, and pn ‘\_aateaamnae advantages for set- 
tlement or pnvesum 
IN IFORNTA ‘the lands lying on each side of 
the main line of the Central Pacific Railroad extend 
from the navigable waters of the Sacramento, above 
the y of San Francisco, across the broadest and 
most populous portion of the Sacramento Valley and 
both slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. They 
= diversified in soil,climate,and conditions—embrac- 
ing the semi- tropical productions in the lower val- 
leys—corresponding with those of Spain, Italy, and 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the vine, orchard, 
and grain-lands of the foot-hills—corresponding with 
those of France, Germany, and Austria—and the tim- 
ber-landsof the mountain slopes—corresponding with 
those of Maine, Sweden, Norway, etc. The central 
Pekan of Californie is already noted for the excel- 
nce of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, small fruits, and garden vegetables generally, 
and for the ease with which they can be grown to dimen- 
sions and tae unattainable elsewhere. The lands 
in this belt, purchased of the Compan > have resulted 
in gratifying success to the settlers. heat can safe- 
iy lie in the field till threshed and shipped.and the 
on oe and vines are not troubled by insects or 


bli ® 
itl long the CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
+H, in the renowned Valley of the Sacramen- 
se “ainda from the center to the northern bound- 
po A of the state, the Company aiso offer a choice 
selection, with the same general characteris- 
ties. This valley is at present the seat of the most 
pana culture of small Bs ag pena barley, 
oats, ete.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable sheepand stock 
raring The whole comprises some of the best Land in 


in N EVAD A the main line of the Contzal Pacific 
Railroad occupies the Truckee and Humboldt Val- 
leys, the largest and best-settled in the State, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty million dollars an- 
nually. The lands of the Company are so situated - 
to commana these markets for their produce. Larg 
herds of cattle are maintained with little or + 
trouble in the Humboldt Valley and the valleys 
which join it. Wherever the proper cultivation has 
been applied these — bave yielded good crops of 
fruits, cereals, and e ents. 

N AH; in the psc ot Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have 80 successfully 
demonstrated the fertility ' of the ‘oll and the nealthe 
fulness of the climate, the Company have also good 


land. 
TITLE tial Ne att FROM THE UNITED 
TES GOVERNMENT. 

These iehas va be sold ‘a uantities and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible Teal (pa peg A certain 
to advance in value, will be benefited by an examina- 
tion. Pamphlets, maps, etc., will be furnished by ap- 
plication to ppING 


LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIF 1C R.R. 


ANY 
Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Ww. Se | B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York 
and 19 Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Ya 
nee, Street Washers, 


SvorK S FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest Medal awarded 
= them by the Universal Ex- 
Ir ana Vi at Paris, France, in 

and Vienna, Austria, in 























ASBESTOS Roos re. ROOF COATING, ROOF 


Leaks. PAINTS all 
colors, BOLLE M-PIPE LON ERINGS, 
STEAM P. PACKE OF CO 


woodwork, etc. ‘sheathing a al Rite « pote 
Ready for use and easily applied. 
Send for Pamphiets, Price Tists, Terms to Dealers,etc' 


H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


BEST IN THE woe 
BLATCALEY 
HORIZON th 
Ice-Cream Freezer, 
(TINGLEY’S PATENT), 
for Saloons, Hotels, Fam- 
flies, or Ice-Cream Man- 
ufacturers, in the econ- 
omy and perfection of its 
work is entirely unegual- 
ty The closed head will save - enaueh, in one season 
omy for the machine. The t requires ta but one 
fill to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 0c aan, isitors are 
eordintly invited, when in town to the Big Exhibi- 
tion, to come and see us, or send for descriptive cir- 
cular one price-list. Very liberal srranqements me made 
with the trade. ‘he machines me also be seen at th 
Centennial Exhibition, Agricul ral Hall, Cor. Aisies 
* .* N, Column Letter O, Ni L 
BLATCHLEY, Manuf'r, 506 Commerce St., Phil. 


. SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 ae re eg 


cessful hown it to be of A gh a 
ity. Price, moderate. Qua’ 
teed. For further particulars edaress 


PACIFIC GUANO 














CO., Boston; or 
E, N. PHELPS, Windsor, 
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CRIMPED BOXES. 


A style of goods originating 
with us and manufactured 
only by us. The four sides 
are formed of one continuous 
Piece of wood, the corners 
being turned or crimped by machinery, without 
cutting Or materially weakening the rim. 


HINGE-COVER CRIMPED BOXES, 


Lighter, more 





for mailing and other purposes. 
durable, and cheaper than paper, 

For Grapes, small fruits, and all purposes where a 
light, cheap, and strony box is required they have no 
equal. 


TOMATO AND VERBENA BOXES. 


Cheap and strong. They retain the moisture better 
than an open-work basket. 


These goods can be shipped in flatsand put together 
when used. Orders promptly filled. Price-list sent 
on application. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 

We are also manufacturers of Wood Acid and Pow- 
dered Charcoal. 

Address 


CONVERSE & CO., 
RINDCE, N. H. 
RANDALL'S ENGLISH FOOD. 








ive health 


This rich, nourishing Food will always 
and endurance to the HORSE; ey y fine con- 
dition. COWS, twice daily, will sverege two quarts 


more of richer milk. Hogs, Cattle, Poultry fat- 


ten at ONE-HALF THE COST. Colics and worms can- 

not exist if this food is used. Sample sof 100 
Deputs: Thomas L. 

111 Vine St., Philadelphia “. 1. 

‘147 N. Howard altimore T. 
Kirkaby Vs o 4, IN. Place, Brooklyn, N Cor- 

7— ondence solicited for agencies. Anply to Phil- 

elphia. Name this paper 


LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready fog = Pn for our Diustrated 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 











THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 


The Higganum Mannfacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM. CONN. 


OVER 35,000 IN USE. 


"SPHITADELPHEY 








THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
SEVEN SIZES HAND MACHINES, 
TWO STYLES HORSE MACHINES. 
The most complete and Fo a Lawn Mowers in the 
orld. 


The sales exceed all other Lawn Mowers combined. 
Prices reduced for 1876. Send for Descriptive Cat- 
alogue. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000. Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

SHORT WINTERS—NO GRASSHOPPERS. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years 
at seven per cent. interest. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


to the lands furnished purchasers. For circulars, 
guides, maps, ete., ress 
A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, 8t. Louis. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Growad ‘Bout poco ate eed Pie 
New York 6 ict Se ccreet 


t@ Farmers and ersare invited to send for 
Circular. 





ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


ae 





CHEMICAL PAINT. 


| Tighe Pincteasia Mixed Paint, avfor Use. as 
RICE ee oo a re 
. . ONE een BEAUTIFUL TINTS AND COLORS, © 


NOMICAL Ves made. It has recei 


It is the most DURA ABLE Paint me use. It is the HB ANDSOMEST be mote It is the most ECO- 


it in Ree sections of 
resi 


ed the highest endorsemen: 


the co ‘Sample pe ee whers of the finest 
in the country, furn counter ba Dy tt ivdnucteueaickr & Pal NT CO., 
ew York City. 


For sal sale in every section of the a 


SEWERCASSHUTOFF. 





JENNINGS’ PAT. W. CLOSETS. 








JENNINGS’ PATENT SIX- 
) PERSON URINAL. 











JENNINGS’ AVATORY. TIP-UP 











sennitts’ PATENT 


INGS' PAT. CRADLE- 
soy S DISINFECTOR. 


tip PPED URINAL. 





A large stock of Plumbers’ materials, all of which @-e NOVELTIES and SPECIAL TERS, phoning the special 


Object of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. Full information in 





JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, A.G. MYERS, atin 


94 Beekman Street ; - - 


Works 9 and 11 Hague Sireet, - - - «= 


NEW YORK. 





Holbrook’s “‘ New 


Sows all kinds of Vi 
zee Sr. A 





ator’’ Seed Drill 


me SEED Daeertm, Give 
Made by E.E.LUMMUS & Co. 
32 S.Market St. Boston,Mass. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The t Chance for. Sore i Dartonleess) Tene. | on 
TEN rane prey PER CENT. 





wiotas and 


rae 10 wa ve rH age Eco at Noe aad 


ebraska Farmer, with 
LOW ROUND-TRI 





PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S | 


CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. ¥ 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 


$252$50 PER DAY 


CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


tia Well Auger 











WE MEAN IT! 
And are prepared to to demonstrate the fact. 


OUR AUGERS 3 are ope rated entirely by 
HORSE PO sain ‘and vl at hore a re rate 
FEET PER H They bore 


3°70 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


wy ANY DEPTH bony 9 They will 


ain kinds mot Marit tot Sand and 
cal nia pat 5 peed ous 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QEIEERAND. 


“GREAT WESTERN WELL AUGER o, 
BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA. 
_ Se State in what paper you saw this adver 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 








sheer JONES & C 
Old Retablished Troy Bell Foundry 
fre) to manufacture those superior Belis which 
have made Troy celebrated throughout the world. 
All Bells WARRANTED Pettey Partieu- 
lar attention given to Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
Bells. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDEY. 


a Established in 1837, ns 
uperior B: ph le 

mounted with the best tary Hang: 

in for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire prom 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


Wer sent Free, 
wv. ZEN & TIFT, 
10dand 104 East Second St.,Ciucinnati 











vy Church Bells, known to a 
which have acquired a reputation 
and a sale exceeding that of al. 


tiers, 
P.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 


ponent 
MEDICAL. 


Clark’s A-- Bo ompound 


never fails to a it es te blood 
cnd restores te, tne tive ye pihine hee lth and 











e liver its 
visor Tt is the best remedy in existence for “the eure 
epe Loss of A) of 8 
Sick Headache, Chronic Liver Complain 
,_Scrofula, Ca- 


Biliousn: Ja 
tarrh, Bhew 


and Ague, Ge 
Female Weceene 


"Rheum, Fever 
, Nervous Headache, and 


A chef oper 


was for three Saree xeare ears Offered for case of the above 

diseases wh amr L not Se. aueed by Clark’s Anti- 

oft is sold by a in the United 
States. gid ‘yea 


oC. & C. 8. SeLARK. 
eland, O. 





THE CENTRAL PARK TEST. 


NEW YORK, May 25th, 1876. 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO., 
34 Dey Street, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 


We have ceased — es Water 
at Rs. = inat he water of our 
akes. 3 

ea ULids MUNCKWITZ, Sup’t D. P. P. 


GRAND EXPOSITION HOTEL, 


PHILADELPSIA, May 18th, 1876. 
GENTLEMEN: The fifty 


CABINET a. 


that you sent oo general 
payt ie send you “ak er art 
sFOrn ? further Testimonials and Be tive 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CoO., 





34 Dey Street, N. Y.; 
or 900 Walnut Street, Philadelphig. 

















| WEDICINAL FOOD. 


DIETETIC Pr: —— isin 
he GLUTEN derived from 
pai emery cond extract, 


coommended, but, ar 


ak — medical 
ACCEPTABLE an 
b of Infants = 
iz sufficient nourish- 


ms made from animal or 
Ww are liable to stimulate the brain 
the digestive organs, it embraces in its 

elementary composit' 

THAT WHICH MAKES STRONG BONE AND MUSCLE: 

T WHICH MAKES GOOD FLESH AND BLOOD! 
THAT WHICH IS EASY OF DIGESTION—NEVER 
CONSTIP A’ 


THAT WHICH Is KIND AND FRIENDLY 
TO THE BRAiN 
AND THAT WHICH ACTS AS A PREVENTIVE OF THOSE 
INTESTINAL DISORDERS INCIDENTAL TO 
Peet ‘OOD. 


it would be difficult to coo of any- 
or Desert more cream. sees icious, 
and stre hemiicaeaniiment 1 n 
8 COMPLAINTS, 
ATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
RAL DEB 


R D 
icinal Serclieaae in ail Intestinal Dis- 
Ic Di +; ms AND 
INFANTUM, 














Bee Crculazs for Testimonials. Sold by Druggists 
- Whol Depot, 





JOHN CARLE & 80: 
163 Water Street. cor. Maiden Lane, Now r York. 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The original and only reliable and has not failed ina 
single case for twenty years. 
Address THOMAS G. FAY, Secretary, 
465 Sixth Avenue. New York 








CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat Af- 
fections, 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A reacts on the genarator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC, or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 

m the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of i 

Easily 


an id by druggists or mailed 
you with Inhalant for3 months on re- 
* ceipt of $2. -.. 
Ww. R. CRUM 


atented 1873.) All ane” soliciting eerie on 
SHRONIC, DISEASES should enclose $1 for pPpiy- 

ddress DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Loek-Box 37 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


pe Sesto _ 4 ae curative qualities of the 
Springs inthe world. Each 
ty on eee and is ual to over 





Asa Tonic it is in curing so having had most re- 
ee a in curin 





diseases, it wor 
2. ‘and cures sich complaints io e: 
hours. See. Ie will Nl greatly ghexiole or entirely cure 


oa 
k and ap er a eens of bi skin, cecniy 
oe umac, Or are quickly 
weed ts < use of M2 eso Water. We will forward 
three bottles of the medicine to any part of the 
Uni tes, free of gxpressage on receipt of the 
price, per’ bottle. Send f r Circular, containing 


tio 
For sale by all Druggists and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


FITS, 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 


CURED. 


This is no humbug. | tor information inquire ot 
or write to M BROS., Wholesale Druggists, 
Bloomsburg, Columbia County, Pennsylvania. 


FITS. AND EPILEPSY 


POSITIVELY CURED. . 


The me rt Fry be longest st sendane, by using 
IT HAS ‘GURED THOUSANDS, 
sad: win sive $1,0 rn case it yu not 


0 fo 
ttle 2398 tree to all addressin 
J. E DiBeLEE. Chemist. Office 1355 Broadway, NY. 


NNNE®- (OINTMENT 
ve CuRES SORES, 
Burns, Cuts. 


E RMN Wounps&c.&c, 
EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 
GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 





























<|Blancard’s Pills 


ef Iodide of Iron 


bilitate recommended for Scrofulous and de- | 
wt Constitations and female diserders, 
Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, tno wwe | Dysmen- 
pa Sold by ay pe 90.75 & $1.25 
per bottle. E. FouGEe Co, Agents, New York 





TMP 





: -THE INDEPENDENT 














After an attack of Paralyate yerenme are liable 
to many ordinary diseases wh not affect them 
before. Your doctor will tell you that you must keep 
your bowels regular. This can be best done by 


’ 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
It cleanses without weakening, thus enabling the sick 
man to regain his strength. Ask your physician, and 
he will recommend its use. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Dnt 


“PT TAN AND oS 








ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations 
THOMSON’S PATENT 


GLOVE- Fu TNS CORSETS. 





EACH EIGHT 
COR ST quan’ GRADES 
tyoWN = OF 

with FINISH 
TRADE- AND EACH 
MARK A 

A CROWN. 
gt give en- f PERFECT 

re satistac- 
tion. Every FIT. 
lady who has Be sure te 
worn them 
recommends get the 





them 


A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Patent_Solid-fastening 
Capped Corset Steels. They are UNBREAKABLE 
ann their fastenings donot a eae the |! 

For ae U fzet-ciass ¢ Cone everymners: 


BAGN. 
Gksoreee T-§ EAS “he “Ne :U.8 


FURNITURE. 


LARGEST FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE BEST STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Persons who contemplate 
purchasing house or office fur- 
niture should visit our ware- 
rooms before deciding, as we 
have unequaled facilities for 
furnishing the best articles at 
the lowest prices. Estimates 
for furnishing halls, banks, 
churches lodge-rooms, ete., 

ine be furnished at short no- 


OUR PATEN: nOCKER 


F. M. HOLMES & CO., 


WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER ST., 
BOSTON. 


pC. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











AWNINGS, 
TENTS, FLAGS, 


BANNERS. 


74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 


AWNINGS, FLAGS, CANOPIES. DECORATIONS, 
DANCING CLOTHS furnished for weddings and 
parties. Prices to suit the times. 


ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


79 more Young Men to learn TELE- 
GRAPHY. Good Situations guaran- 
teed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
‘TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHTO. 








jhave been ,Manufactured ‘and Sold by the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO. 












Lowest Prices LARGEST 
wal NUMBER 
FIRST-CLASS Foie 
WOoRK me 
ge IMPORTANT 
PRODUCED. = Improvements. 


WITHIN FOUR AND A HALF YEARS. 


ee EXHIBIT SUCH A RECORD AS THIS. 
e best may en soates _— monhinans, the most expert workmen, and the personal supervision, of the 
proprie I. sin in eve’ tS re yn continuance of 26 pe erfection which finds its sequel in the UN- 
: ye Pais ood OF e E SALES OF THE NEW ENGLAND ORGANS within so short a period 
8 _— e origin 0 
ILLUSTRATED CATA TA LOGUES sent free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


| Warerooms, Marble Building, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





MILK OF MACNESIA 


is endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
paration known bake all poe comeusenny of the stomach, greath: 
taleined and Carbons i ie of Magnesia “ 8t0 and is ly superior to 
mm y and ce y cures 'YSPEPSIA, INDIGESTI RTB 

STOMACH, and HEADACHES caused by acidity of the stomach. a pony tas 
4 he pleasant taste and milklike smoothness of this preparation renders it very val- 
Fed uable tox infpats, revants f no ae to induce them to take it. 

; It positivel ood souring on the stomach, and will act as a laxative, when 





sed as directed. is also peculiarly adapted to females. 
a ote Mnenesia serecable. ‘Ladi corrects bad thie p in the 2 mow uth and renders impure 
sw able. jes once us’ Teas 
value as to make it a standard remedy in every - mone Vor sale b et yall Srapvists Bnd it of such 












NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
OFFER TO THE TRADE 


THE BEST ORGAN 


in the Market, at the 


& LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


for first-class 





work. Special 
terms and lib- 
eral discounts 
made to 
CHURCHES, 
SUNDAY- 
a SCHOOLS, 


gee ond SOCIETIES. 
Send for 
PRICE-LIST 
of this date. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., June 
1st, 1876. 


Ewery Organ 
fully warrant- 
edfor five years 

er \ from pur- 
Ss \ ‘ Wh Pa 4Chase. 







< = 
iw = for Price-list of 





this date. 








THE LEADING 


aimatear Workers 


can find everything they desire 





CLOTHING HOUSE 


RARE AND FANCY woops 


and four BEA of 
EAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


for our new and e ed catalogue 
ont ma ee Tet ist ho urth edition just cmaede to - 





OF AMERICA. 


CEO. W. READ & pO. 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th to éth sts., BE. R., 


[June 15, 1876, 


a 
EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ORGANS N HANAMAKERRC: 


TINE a RUING 


81840820 Chestnut Si 
aLLADELPHIK | 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE; 


Trade Nes Back. 


ELEGANT NEW PESIONS 
Factories, Middletown, C 13 John Street, N, NY 


ym “ 


92 Faranenee New ‘« vik 5 
173 West 4th street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FIREWORKS 


AND EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR 

















-CENTENNIAL DISPLAYS. 


SAFEST, BEST, AND MOST BRIL- 
LIANT GOODS. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co, 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-list, 


1776. 1876. 
MOSEMAN’S 


"| HORSES OF AMERICA, 


Containing correct likenesses of many of the mos, 
noted Trotting and Running Horses of this country, 
with their history, doings, etc., together with many 
illustrations of useful and much-needed articles of 
horse-wear, new inventions, etc., connected with the 
trade, with prices attached, by 


C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 


HARNESS MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


Copies of this book may be had for 50 cents, 











MARVING 
SE anpeee 

















C/O AGENTS WANTEDOo 
SEND FOR PRICE LST 


WIN SAFE SCALE CO 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. || 


























Strangers will find our stock complete in Ready Made Clothing 
for Men and Boys, and piece goods for Custom Orders. 


DEVEIN & CO, 





BROADWAY AND GRAND ST. 











398, 400 & 402 BOWERY, N.Y. 


BROADWAY AND WARREN, ST. 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER &: CO. 
CLOTHIERS 


- Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. 

No House Can, No House Shall 
give a Better Article for the 


MONEY. 














“PHE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 21 AND 23 Rose STREET. 
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